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other advantages s less than any other alternative. 
We process more forms in less time because we Richard T. Kriebel, Secretary 
do not have to insert or remove carbons. NCR Paper and Director of Public Relations 
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IS FEDERAL INTERVENTION NEAR? Khrushchev’s scheduled visit makes an 


Administration move to end the steel strike more likely............-00e eee ees 


SHARPEST IN FOUR YEARS. Still only a correction that was to be expected, 
NE WE PE ig Faw is ede c ncsnvadaccdet ape cedeees ste neterres 1 sie0s ss 


CHARTER FLYING: A BOOM IN BARGAINS....................6.06. 
DEFENSE CONTRACTS UNDER FIRE. Congress pushes several probes... 
NEW LOOK AT PROBLEM OF GROWTH. Team of young economists will 


make a searching analysis of growth-inflation problems.................+++-- 


WHEN THE SALMON RUN ON THE GANDER RIVER. Businessmen spend 
freely to gamble against high odds that they can hook a trophy fish........... 


TWO COUPS IN PROBING SPACE. Satellite is slipped into prescribed 


orbit, and new form of radar detects missiles 5,000 mi. away..............005. 


NATIONAL HOMES TAKES ON WEIGHT. Acquisition of seven companies 


will boost prefab homebuilder’s sales to an estimated $100-million this year 


IN BUSINESS. Pentagon cuts $300-million in a week, Seaway rate war hinted, 
General Aniline stockholder move, Kennecott strike may spread............... 





Italy’s Designers Challenge Paris. Italian creations are flashing across the fashion 
map in Western Gene Gnd the U.S. 20.0.0 cc ccccsniccecciccsesvesscersees 


Du Pont Spurts Ahead Overseas. Company is recovering from effects of antitrust 
suits, and edging into first place in overseas operations.................... 
In Business Abroad. Cooperative ownership of Italian resort hotel, installment 
buying in Britain, private enterprise in India, BOAC’s new round-the-world jet route. 


In Finance. New York's ceiling on mutual savings dividends, attack on credit in- 
surance lobby in Pennsylvania, Los Angeles department store sells stock in Britain. 
Detroiter Starts Banks His Way. Joseph Verhelle, rebel against conservatism in 
banking, has founded two banks in the last ten years............-02-0e eee eee 
The Finance Pattern: Bringing Stability to Bonds..................005. 


Debate Boils to a Climax as legislators pull and haul over Taft-Hartley changes and 
I IL: a tk care vieaueescgccatncteseduesdesse0sva0s 
In Labor. Proposed unity of rail unions, peace on Great Lakes, beginnings of UMW 
accord in Kentucky coal, Teamsters, longshoremen 


Five-Year Plan for Saving Jobs. Management at Tremco Mfg. has an unusual incen- 
nD Bik Ie WEIN. 5.5\o ch cain ass demacebecneese cessive cesccans 


In Management. Big loss for Miami Window, Lear’s third president in four months, 
integration at Socony, new divisions at Chance Vought................ 


Shopping Centers Take Opposite Paths. Toledo’s See-way is an attempt to revitalize 
downtown; Atlanta’s Lenox Square is aimed at suburbia.................. 


In Marketing. Women’s gripes on office furniture, supermarket credit cards, mower 
maker’s try for broader distribution, TV contract deadlock................. 


Their Bonds Are Back in Favor. The toll roads seem to be out of their troubles with 
high building and operating costs and disappointing revenues................. 


In the Markets. Foreign market reactions to Wall Street break, short life of bond 
rally, a mutual fund’s capital drain, insider sales..............-0e eee eee ees 


Little Diesels Aim at New Uses. American Marc’s small, light engines are doing jobs 
EE TE re OF CNN ook vnca vinnpnsnced nee e8eeesdeckannsscns 
Water Shield May Cut Reactor Costs. A new way to guard against damage... . 
In Production 

New Products 


eee ere eee eee eee eee eee eeeeeeseeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeHEeee 


In Regions. Industrial expansion in Niagara Falls area, Sears, Roebuck store on 
reclaimed land, Peachtree City project in Georgia, new job for Detroit's port 
director. 


Bright Future for Solid Rockets. Laboratory developments promise to let them live 
up to their potential, eclipsing liquid fuels 
In Research 
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1957 1959 
1953-55 Yeor Month Week § Latest 
Average Ago Ago Ago Week 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... ... 133.3 137.7 157.4 +1535 *152.4 
PRODUCTION 
ee ee (Or OUND oi ood Cae einealsegeenvenke nese cneeegateess 2,032 1,632 1,097 +318 332 
8 os 1 ow ck ig hea MR ate wo ae ee a 132,806 81,066 158,623 +146,076 117,516 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)........ $52,412 $70,595 $86,563 $76,729 $75,306 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours).............0eeeeeeeeeeeees 10,819 12,707 13,502 13,775 13,675 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bblis.).................00.. 6,536 6,836 6,802 6,808 6,789 
eeenenes Gr Cer GY,, SHOUE, GF CIN cc ceckccscvectvestavcenesss 1,455 1,283 1,810 1,214 1,198 
PE IN cv aidisascheeseetnetedeteKenedseeereenekiariomnes 247,488 288,874 180,359 331,482 336,991 
TRADE 
Carloadings: mfrs., miscellaneous and l.c.I. (daily av., thous. of cars)........ 70 56 66 54 55 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars).........-.ceseeeeceeees 47 48 46 36 36 
Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted)..... 121 114 109 117 121 
Business foilures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)........... cece cence ee ecece 198 290 237 252 274 
PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)............ 412.8 403.0 384.5 382.9 381.3 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............... 89.2 86.5 92.3 92.2 92.2 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100).............. Piro aiaD ator 90.5 88.4 79.0 79.2 78.7 
Pee eee ND NF UNI, Ton bk cs tiic ect sccccectaeedcusnsetceeroes 19.8¢ 17.7¢ 19.5¢ 19.5¢ 19.5¢ 
Seabee ateek, Geen, CES, FOE7-OF me POD)... cc ecesicscccescvwcrcses 143.9 185.1 186.7 186.7 186.7 
See SINE Se CPOE ROG, Wein bic oc coke ede cewetcrcnecnsaevnn $36.10 $41.83 $39.17 $39.83 $39.83 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, ID.)..... 22. cece cece eee eeees 32.394¢ 26.500¢  30.660¢  29.955¢  29,970¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)................ $2.34 $1.85 $1.94 $1.97 $1.98 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.)............ 34.57¢ 34.84¢ 33.84¢ 32.50¢ 31.99¢ 
IN, PRs Sacgs cc dedvince cncwecwbudend caeiwerees Kawa’ $1.96 $1.72 $1.88 $1.90 $1.89 
FINANCE 
500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 10).............4.. 31.64 47.91 59.69 60.53 59.47 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)..............-5- 3.59% 4.64% 5.09% 5.07% 5.09% 
. Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... 2-2 % 12% 4% 4% 372% 
BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks.............-eeee0e: N.A. 59,849 60,498 62,214 61,218 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks................+055 N.A. N.A. 104,383 104,187 103,737 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.............. N.A. N.A. 29,327 29,492 29,600 
U. S. gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks........... N.A. 36,826 30,996 30,242 29,646 
Tatas TRIES CUUNNUD GIUET GTI, g 5 occ ccc rcccsctecvessvceceses 26,424 26,212 28,319 28,374 28,399 
1953-55 Yeor Month Latest 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK deni pa in Month 
ee Ee Perrerrrrrrrrrr rer rr ire rr ere rer Dicthanxtwes 62.2 65.2 67.3 67.6 
Uncmaploymnent (in millions) ..... ccc cscccsccccescccccccccceqeceses 0 25 5.3 4.0 3.7 
Average weekly earnings in manufacturing................--.-+45- a $73.36 $83.50 $91.17 $90.09 
Wholesale prices (U.S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49=100)............. See 110.4 119.2 119.7 119.5 
Wholesalers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions)............ $10.6 $12.1 $12.2 $12.3 
Retailers’ inventories (seasonally adjusted, in billions)............... NS chnignae ot $21.4 $24.1 $24.5 $24.7 
Retail sales (seasonally adjusted, in billions)............0.eeeeeeees | ee $14.5 $16.6 $18.2 $18.2 
Domestic air cargo (express and freight, millions of ton miles, A.T.A.)...Jume.......... 22.5 29.7 36.4 37.0 
* Preliminary, week ended August 8, 1959. 8 Date {or "Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
7 N. A. Not available. Series revised, 


+ Revised, ' ; 
+t New series, Air Transport Assn. 


THE PICTURES—Cover—Ron Appelbe; 23—({top) W.W., (bot.) U.P.1.; 26—Jack Fuller; 28—Noel Clark; 29—Grant Compton; 30, 31—Dick Wol 


ters; 32—U.P.I.; 
Pyle; 86, 87, 88—Ron Appelbe; 95— 
& Lundy 


. du Pont de Nemours & Co.; 


20 Rediien-Seemng —* Malsberg; 56, 57—(top) Tom O'Reilly, (bot.) Jay Leviton; 64—Ed Nano; 76, 77—Gene 


100—McGraw-Hill World News; 129—Ernest Reshovsky; 134—Sargent 
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Superglue holds new 
airliners together 


Another use of B.F.Goodrich adhesives—what will they do next? 


om of today’s newest and fastest 
passenger planes are held together 
by a new high-strength adhesive that 
can permanently fasten metal to metal. 

As airlines asked for bigger and 
bigger lanes, to cafry more people, 
to fly ie and farther, designers 
needed something lighter and stronger 
than rivets to hold metal parts together. 

Working with Lockheed engineers, 
B.F.Goodrich developed a special ad- 
hesive for the new Electra prop-jet, 
shown above. The tail and wing sec- 
tions are ‘‘welded” together by placing 


this B.F.Goodrich adhesive between 
the aluminum surfaces and bonding 
with heat and pressure. The adhesive 
forms a bond that is practically as 
strong as the metal itself. 

With no rivets, the bonded surfaces 
of the plane are perfectly smooth. 
There's less air resistance, less ‘‘turbu- 
lence’, better air flow—which increases 
speed and carrying power. Engineers 
say the new construction prevents 
metal fatigue. New planes are safer 
while they fly faster, farther. 

This is just one of several hundred 


structural adhesives B.F.Goodrich has 
developed for industrial users. On 
scores of products, where a fastening 
must be light weight, water and heat- 
proof, yet super strong, B.F.Goodrich 
adhesives are taking the place of rivets, 
bolts, and screws. The latest super- 
sonic bomber, whirling helicopter 
blades, curtain walls far beiiding. car 
brakes have all proven to be stronger, 
safer when bonded together with 
B.F.Goodrich adhesives. If you mass- 
produce a product and think a strong 
adhesive might improve it, write and give 
us full details. B.F.Goodrich Industrial 
Products Co., Dept. M-660, Akron 18, O. 


BE Goodrich industrial adhesives 








WHY MODERN 
MANAGEMENT 
LEASES TRUCKS 
from RYDER 


Because truck fleet operation is a special- 
ized business, thousands of firms have 
found it more efficient and less expensive 
to lease their trucks from Ryder. Leasing 
from Ryder lets them: 





1. Have more working capital. 


2. Free executive talent for more 
productive functions. 


3. Operate trucks without interruption. 


4. Budget transportation costs 
accurately in advance. 


Whatever your requirements, Ryder can 
supply you with exactly the kind of trucks 
you need, painted to your specifications, 
with guaranteed maintenance. 


You furnish the drivers, Ryder will do the 
rest. Offices at your service in over 100 key 
cities in the U.S. and Canada. Write or call 
today for full details. 


Write today for free brochure, ‘How Modern 
Management Can Profit from Truck Leasing,” 
and/or Ryder System’s 1958 Annual Report. 


Le 


RYDER SYSTEM, INC. 


Leasing Division 
GENERAL OFFICES: ENGLE BLDG., P.O, BOX 33-816, MIAMI, FLA. 





Fast-growing, publicly-owned Ryder System also operates truck lines in 28 Eastern and Southern states. 
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READERS REPORT 





Business Games 


Dear Sir: 

Your article on business games 
[BW—Jul.25°59,p56] was an ex- 
cellent summary of a complex and 
fast-expanding trend in business 
education. 

One general management de- 
cision-making game not = men- 
tioned was Top Brass, devised by 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co. It has been used widely within 
the company and at local evening 
education courses—and, uniquely, 
for training wholesaler managers. 

The latter use was at two (with 
a third scheduled) Executive Man- 
agement Institutes, which are 
sponsored by Central Supply As- 
sociation and run with the assist- 
ance of Minneapolis-Honeywell. ... 

Your article mentioned “emo- 
tional involvement.” While play- 
ing and explanation of the game 
takes roughly six hours, our teams 
of wholesaler presidents and gen- 
eral managers have spent as long 
as 20 hours learning the game’s 
methods, deciding on _ functions, 
and settling strategies and tac- 
ae 

DuRWARD HUMES 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
CENTRAL SUPPLY ASSN. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dear Sir: 

The article on business games 
[BW—Jul.25’59,p56] caused me to 
spend a couple of hours on the 
production manager’s problem. 
The cost goals appeared excep- 
tionally easy to attain. The prob- 
lem as presented showed an ex- 
cessive inventory position. Cor- 
rection of this situation resulted in 
extensive savings, and eliminated 
use of rental warehouse space 
thereafter, except for the vacation 
shutdown period. 

Without disappointing one cus- 
tomer, annual sales of 5,528,000 
cases were coupled with produc- 
tion of 5,430,000 cases on 7 maxi- 
mum production changes. An av- 
erage inventory of 135,000 cases 
and excess inventory of 3,000 
cases brought the total costs to 
$67,750. The second time around, 
the sales force let me down with 
only sales of 5,156,000. Produc- 
tion at 5,020,000 cases on six 
maximum production changes, av- 
erage inventory of 161,000 cases 
and excess inventory of 6,000 
cases resulted in total costs of 
$77,350. 

Maintenance of the production 
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Westinghouse Precipitron” can rescue you from airborne filth 


Even though your building is air-filtered, you are still surrounded by 
microscopic dirt particles in the air . . . the dirty dirt that does the damage. 

Here’s why: Mechanical air filters remove only 15% of airborne dirt, as 
measured by the U. S. Bureau of Standards Blackness Test. By contrast, 
electronic air cleaning eliminates up to 97% of all dirt and allergens, including 
microscopic particles that cause streaks, smudges and damage to merchandise 
and equipment. 

Westinghouse Precipitron, the most efficient electronic air cleaner you 
can buy, pays for itself in the first year with savings on soilage and cleaning 
costs. Carefully kept records proved Precipitron, in one instance, made 
possible savings of $16,482 annually ... paid for itself in less than a year. 

For the booklet detailing this absolutely factual cost comparison, call 
your Sturtevant Division Sales Engineer, or write Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, Sturtevant Division, Dept. H-14, Hyde Park, Boston 36, Mass. 

J-80688 


Westinghouse Registered Trade-Mark for Electrostatic Air Cleaner 


You CAN BE SURE...1F ITS \ \ esti nghouse 


WATCH “WESTINGHOUSE LUCILLE BALL-DES! ARNAZ SHOWS CBS TV MONDAYS 
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labor force at a static level should 
be a primary goal of the planning 
activities. Additional thousands of 
dollars can be saved by obtaining 
a merit rating in most state unem- 
ployment funds through stabilized 
employment. 

WARREN KNAPP 
HADDON HEIGHTS, N. J. 


eA “well done” for Reader 
Knapp. His results are the best re- 
ported so far. 


Mutual Fund Explains 


Dear Sir: 

In the article Scandal Troubles 
Mutual Funds [BW—Jul.25’°59, 
p25] there is attributed to me a 
statement which has been _inter- 
preted to be at variance with the 
widely known policies of The One 
William Street Fund. 

The article quotes me as having 
said that when dealers speak to us 
about more reciprocal business, 
“We tell them where to go.” In the 
interview I carefully explained: 
(1) that One William purchases 
and sells securities only for in- 
vestment reasons, never to gen- 
erate commissions (2) that when 
we do buy or sell, the commissions 
are distributed among dealers who 
sell shares of One William Street, 
(3) that such distribution is pro 
rata to all such dealers except 
foreign dealers and Lehman 
Brothers, which serves as_ the 
Fund’s investment adviser. 

I then explained, that not all 
dealers have been satisfied by this 
procedure. Some few feel they are 
entitled to more than their pro 
rata share. On rare occasion, I 
pointed out, a dealer will suggest 
either (1) that we sell or buy 
more portfolio securities in order 
to create an extra commission for 
him or (2) that we make an ex- 
ception in his case to allow him 
more than his pro rata _ share, 
thereby depriving some _ other 
dealer of his share. 

In such case we do, indeed, tell 
the dealer where to go. We will 
not “churn” the portfolio nor will 
we play favorite with a particular 
dealer. 

I should point out that we are 
perfectly willing at any time to 
discuss our reciprocal policy and 
practices with any dealer. Almost 
all applaud our approach and we’ve 
rarely had to tell a dealer where 
to go. 

EDWARD B. BURR 
EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT 
THE ONE WILLIAM STREET FUND, 
INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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CCAY LORD GIVES LOCAL SERVICE 


ALL OVER THE PACKAGING MAP 


At every important packaging crossroads, coast to coast, 
there’s a Gaylord Container plant or office to serve you. 
Your inquiry brings a quick reply — with no detours 
through channels or over mountains of red tape. 


Avoid the byroads. Take the high road to full packaging flexibility. 
Go Gaylord. Call your friendly nearby G-Man today. 





GAV LORE 


CONTAINE F CORPORATION 


HEADQUARTERS, ST. Louis 
PLANTS Coast TO COAST 
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Worthington craftsmen are experienced at 
building high-speed rotating machinery that 
must operate continuously. The rotor of a 
typical Worthington high-speed turbine, for 
example, weighs 3 tons, turns at a speed of 
8500 rpm, and is machined to ‘watch- 
maker’ tolerances. 



































WORTHINGTON AND 
THE RENAISSANCE 
OF CRAFTSMANSHIP 


For many American industries, mass production spelled the end 
craftsmanship. It became impossible to produce the many 
the same care and patience that went into the few. 

The last decade, however, has seen a renaissance of craftsn 
ship. In missiles, for example. To reach the moon will require a | 
degree of skill, not only in design, but also in manufactur 
techniques. 





The First, the Biggest, the Fastest, and the Most Precise 
Worthington is well aware of the continuing importance of craft 
manship to its success. Worthington has no monopoly on skill 
it does have a force of shop employees who are unusually alert 
this need, and who are loyal and dedicated to their job. They ha 
been responsible for many outstanding manufacturing accomplis! 
ments. That’s why you'll find the first, the biggest, the fastest, or t! 
most precise power service product usually bears the Worthingt 
trademark. 

Worthington is proud of its craftsmen who have contributed s 
much to its reputation for quality. Many skilled technicians hay 
been with Worthington for 20, 30 and even 40 years. Half of the 
labor force has worked for Worthington at least 13 years. 


An Extra Ingredient 

Many times you can’t see it, often 
you can’t feel it, sometimes you can’t 
even measure it, but there is an extra 
ingredient in every Worthington 
product. And that ingredient is 
“craftsmanship.” 

Worthington Corporation, Harri- 
son, N. J. In Canada: Worthington 


(Canada) Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 10... WORTH | NGTON 


SOME OF WORTHINGTON’S COMPLETE LINE OF POWER SERVICE PRODUCTS 


COMPRESSORS 
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POWER TRANSMISSION EQUIP STEAM TURBINES 





. POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 
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ONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT ENGINES 





This tortuous course 
tests the world’s finest drivers 
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Offset alley problem requires driver to squeeze vehicle 
through “tight” barricades without stopping or reversing. 
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Serpentine course is a slalom requiring precision timing. 
If you don’t zig just right you can’t make the next zag. 
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If you’ve ever hooked even a small trailer to your car, 
you know how tricky those extra wheels are to manage. 
So, you can well imagine the exceptional skill required 
to jockey a 10-ton semitrailer rig through the complex 
maze of obstacles that comprise this course. 

This is the official field test layout for the 19th Na- 
tional Truck Roadeo, an annual competition sponsored 
by the American Trucking Association to promote 
safety through driving skill. 

A veritable steeplechase for vehicles, its twisted plan 
involves every major driving maneuver. All are essen- 
tially simple in description yet agonizingly complex in 
execution. Just picture yourself threading a 45-foot, 
5-axle rig into a front-blocked alley with only 15” mazi- 
mum leeway on each side. Or, running all your wheels 
down a straight line flanked by markers that give a 
“squeeky” clearance of only 2” on either side of the 
wheels—and you can’t even poke your head out the 
cab window! 

This hair-splitting field test isn’t all. The contestants 
are also carefully rated on appearance, a written exam, 
first-aid knowledge, road courtesy, fire fighting and 
equipment inspection. 

But despite their exceptional abilities, these fellows 
are not “trick” drivers. To earn a living, they pull big 
rigs every day, just like any other steady, professional 
driver. These Roadeo entrants are simply the best of 
the best. 

Still, no matter how good the rank and file truck 
driver is, the industry continues to set its own challeng- 
ing standards to keep its corps of working experts 
reaching for even greater driving prowess and road 
safety. That’s the sole purpose of the Roadeo. 

So, the next time you swish by a sleek trailer, chances 
are you’re passing a professional driver whose road 
skills are equalled by few. He may even be a Roadeo 
winner! 


TRAILMOBILE tne. ome Qe 


TRF-38 American Trucking Industry 





Only two pull-ups are allowed while snaking into front- 
blocked alley. He must stop within 6” of rear barricade. 








see for yourself! 
September 23-25 state Roadeo winners 
from all over the country will grind 
around this track in the Louisville, Kentucky, 


Coliseum vying for top National honors. 


You are cordially invited. 





Little balls balanced on tees mark the straight line channel 
that drivers must navigate. No stops, no hits allowed! 
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In parallel parking, driver must snuggle up to within 6” 
of “curb.” If his tractor wheels touch curb—vno score! 
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COMBINES SUPERB WELDABILITY 
WITH EXTRA STRENGTH 


TI 


BEST LOW-ALLOY EXTRA-STRENGTH STEEL YOU CAN BUY 


When only the strongest steels will do, specify 
N-A-XTRA HIGH-STRENGTH. This low-alloy heat- 
treated steel is now available in minimum yield 
strengths ranging from 80,000-110,000 psi. 


Along with this great strength, N-A-XTRA is readily 
formed and fabricated. It can be welded by any 
process. The most drastic welding tests on N-A-XTRA 
have shown no underbead cracking, even when 
plate temperatures are as low as —60°F. 


Because N-A-XTRA is nearly three times stronger 
than mild carbon steels, it gives designers an } 
opportunity to eliminate useless dead weight from 
finished products and realize substantial savings. 
Let us show you how N-A-XTRA HIGH-STRENGTH 
steel can do a job for you. Write Great Lakes Steel 
Corporation, Detroit 29, Michigan, Dept. BW-7. 


ai GREAT LAKES STEEL WAXTRA 
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Imagination at work 
for Industry 


at no capital cost... with 


GENERAL 


AMERICAN 


LEASING 
SERVICES 







more of everything you need ... MORE SPECIALIZED CARS—Over 65,000 


railroad freight cars, including more than 200 
types of tank cars . . . economical, trouble-free 
AIRSLIDE® and new DRY-FLO® Cars, for 
shipping dry, granular and powdered materials 
in bulk . . . quick-loading CLEJAN PIGGY 
BACK Cars, the most practical and profitable 
piggyback cars in use today...and GARX-URTX 
Refrigerator Cars. 


MORE TANK STORAGE TERMINALS— 
For bulk storage, processing and packaging of 
liquids. Six terminals in five major markets; Port 
of New York; Chicago; Port of New Orleans; 
Corpus Christi; Port of Houston. Special can- 
ning and drumming facilities also available in 
New York, Chicago and New Orleans markets. 
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MORE REPAIR SHOPS—Shops from coast to 
coast, located to keep your leased cars in top 
operating condition at all times—and at no 
cost to you. 

MORE RECORD-KEEPING HELP—To keep 
all necessary money-saving mileage and tax 
records, and maintain a constant check on the 
whereabouts of all cars. 


MORE RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
FACILITIES—To provide new cars for new 
products, the right cars for all products... 
special tankage for problem liquids. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION q 


IT PAYS TO PLAN WITH GENERAL AMERICAN 


135 South LaSalle Street, 











MORE FLEXIBILITY OF OPERATION 
Allowing you to plan for seasonal peaks and 
valleys, avoiding car shortages or car surpluses 
... providing liquid storage as you need it. 
MORE PROTECTION IN EVERY WAY 
Including protection from obsolescence and 
changes in ICC and AAR regulations. 
There is more to leasing than signing the lease 
. and only General American combines all 
leasing functions into one efficient, exclusive 
““package’’. No other leasing service is so practi- 
cal or so complete. 






ERAL 
y CORPORATION 





Chicago 90, Illinois 
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Wellington Sears fabrics 
Mammoth trailers are now being Huge “pillows of air” “t rail- . 
cquinged with slslap di: shel amnd Bak Gla There second the motion 


phragms of rubberized nylon, for dunnage bags are made of rubber- 





increased safety on the road. ized nylon, inflated to fit snugly. 


of men, material 
and machines 
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For airport, substitute seaport. Or highway. Or railroad. 
Change the scene and the meaning remains the same: 
Wellington Sears fabrics are geared to the gigantic world- 
in-motion which is America today. 

Helicopter safety pontoons and air-supported radomes 
housing airport traffic control equipment tell the less famil- 
iar part of the Wellington Sears story, in terms of new rub- 
berized fabrics. Protective coverings for trucks, personnel 
and material tell their story in terms of both cotton duck 
and man-made fibers. And all these fabrics are products of 
West Point Manufacturing Company, experienced special- 
ists in the production of engineered fabrics for specific in- 
dustrial jobs. This experience may bring you closer to the 
solution of your fabric problem. 








mw The finished products you see here are not sold by 
Wellington Sears. Wellington Sears offers only the fabrics, 
for use by fabricators lid industrial consumers. Among 
these : “Welkote,” a filament nylon base fabric specifically 

engineered for coating with vinyl and neoprene. It is used 
hen. tents, tarpaulins, truck covers, swimming pool and 
playing field covers and other protective applications. 
Wellington Sears also provides many types of cotton duck 
fabrics or “canvas,” for a vast variety of protective, archi 
tectural, and marine uses. For additional information, write 
Dept. C-8 for free booklet, “Fabrics Plus.” 
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Wellington Sears 4 
FIRST in Fabrics For industry > o 
WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, 111 WEST 40TH ST., N.Y. 18. N.Y. €x —art 





MINIMUM O.D.! NARROW WIDTH! 


MAXIMUM BORE SIZE! 





Hoover announces 3L00 extra light bearings 


Now, America’s quality bearings come in com- 
pact proportions designed to save space! Hoover’s 
new 3L00 series extra light ball bearings provide 
the solution to bearing problems calling for maxi- 
mum bore size and minimum housing area. They 
have outer diameter and width dimensions that 
are substantially smaller than those of standard 
light, medium or heavy series bearings of equal 
bore size. 

Hoover 3L00 extra light ball bearings are 
available in a wide range of popular sizes in open, 
shielded and sealed types, including lubricated- 
for-life bearings with Hoover-developed contact 
seals of TEFLON. For complete information, return 
the coupon below. 


Ooue4r 


BALL AND BEARING COMPANY 
5400 South State Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Seles Offices and Warehouses: 
2020 South Figueroa, Los Angeles 7, California 
290 Lodi Street, Hackensack, New Jersey 


Q Hoover quality is outstanding! 


Micro-Velvet balls are made of 


Q Q _ selected high-carbon chrome alloysteel, 





uniformly hardened, and finished so 
perfectly that roundness and diameter 
are accurate within millionths ofaninch. 
Hoover Honed raceways, on both 
inner and outer rings, are super-smooth, 
superbly finished. Precision matching 
of ball complements and raceways 
assures hushed quietness, long life, 
superior Hoover performance. 
Micro- Velvet and Hoover Honed are Hoover trademarks. 
TEFLON isa DuPont trademark for its fluorocarbon resins, 
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Hoover Ball and Bearing Compon 
| 5400 South State Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
| ye send new Bulletin 108, which describes Hoover 
j 3100 extra light bearings. 
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SERVICE 


Business news continues good—if only labor troubles and the stock 
market could be ignored. 


This week added to the budget of favorable developments: 
¢ Employment at the highest level that it has ever reached. 
* Retail sales about on a par with recent banner months. 


Monday’s break in stock prices, overdue though it may have been, 
was not the sort of thing to bolster business confidence nor to encourage 
investors to spend freely from gains still unrealized. 


Yet it is doubtful that the selling signaled anything very dire. 


Wall Street blamed the drop in prices, as everyone knows by now, on a 
“peace scare.” Pretty obviously, this was an oversimplification. 


Values placed by the market on a good many stocks, particularly the 
“space age” specialties, had looked pretty optimistic for some time. Wise 
heads had been counseling profit taking. Their advice became all the more 
urgent after announcement of the Eisenhower-Khrushchev conferences. 


This had brought a good deal of selling last week. Then, over the 
weekend, a lot of people apparently decided to get out while they were still 
ahead. Their selling caught ‘“‘stop orders” under the market. 


The result, in some cases, was a pretty severe “adjustment.” 


If this market break represented a real “peace scare,” most people 
would be very happy indeed—in economic as well as human terms. 


Any real reduction in arms spending would take the edge off whatever 
inflation still is lurking about. That, in turn, would curb the outflow of 
gold to the extent that this represents a flight from the dollar. 


And less government spending would pave the way for a tax cut. 


Neither businessmen nor investors should expect these hopes to be 
realized by some quick stroke of diplomatic genius. 


Few observers see signs of any real easing in world tensions. 


Agreement on testing of nuclear weapons is possible, of course. A 
standstill on Berlin may be achieved in the forthcoming talks. Concessions 
on trade with Russia—even credits might be arranged. 


All told, though, this hardly adds up to a thaw in the cold war; arms 
cutbacks, or even stretchouts, still seem remote. 


Labor trouble in copper this week raised the possibility that stoppages 
might soon become widespread in nonferrous metals. 


However, most metalworking plants will be shut down for want of steel 
before they are pinched for nonferrous metals. Moreover, other strikes 
won’t drag on very long after a steel settlement. 


As for steel, progress so far admittedly has been meager. But the date 
of Khrushchev’s arrival quite likely imposes a deadline (page 23). 
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You'll have to wait for August figures to show the steel strike’s impact 
on employment, particularly the factory total. 


July’s report was compiled on the very eve of the strike. Thus, if any- 
thing, employment benefited from the pre-strike production rush. 


At that time, the Census Bureau found 67.6-million with jobs. 
That’s nearly 400,000 higher than the previous peak in July, 1957. 


Employment gained 650,000 between June and July if only nonfarm 
jobs are considered. This carried the total nearly to 60.8-million, more 
than a million higher than the previous peak reached in August, 1957. 


Had the drop in farm workers been no greater than usual, unemploy- 
ment in July would have been little over 342-million; as it was, the total of 
3%4-million was about 240,000 less than the month before and 1.5-million 
below the same time last year. 


Factory employment last month, at 16.4-million, was very little changed 
from June (which is a better-than-seasonal performance). 


And the improvement over a year ago was more than 1.2-million. 


The report for August, however, will show the spreading effects of steel 
and other strikes. Though the strikers won’t be counted as unemployed 
(unless they are seeking other jobs), they will be subtracted from the number 
actually at work in manufacturing. 


This is reducing August factory employment by 500,000 to 600,000. 


Strike losses hardly would have had time to curtail workers’ spending 
before the end of July (whatever may be happening now), and this is borne 
out by preliminary estimates of last month’s retail sales. 


Volume of all types of stores last month was $18%-billion. 


That was slightly better than June (allowing for seasonal factors) and 
only a shade under the May peak. 


Retail sales have been running far and away ahead of any previous late 
spring and early summer. 


Gains over 1958 in recent months range from 8% to 11%. 


And, in case beating last summer’s marks isn’t much to brag about, 
then compare the results with 1957: The three months, May through July, 
were almost 8% better even than the booming 1957 period. 


Sales gains are general for all types of stores, but the big change from 
a year ago continues to be the fact that nondurable goods, notably foods, 
are getting a smaller share of the retail dollar. 


People have been spending more dollars on food this year than last. 
Moreover, the food dollar goes a bit farther—about 2¢ worth. 


But the gains in consumer income this year have been going conspicu- 
ously for the durable goods neglected through much of 1957 and 1958. 
The stores handling building materials and hardware have been climbing 
for a year; autos began to hit their stride in March and have done very well 
since; and appliances have been running sharply ahead since April. 
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Report No. 3 on the New Economics of 





The special beauty of aluminum foil, bright with gold and oF EYWN  @ | LDS 
silver and rich gravure colors, is what makes today’s folding 

carton one of the most versatile merchandisers in modern WR A 
supermarketing. It guarantees greater shelf-appeal. And that’s not 

all! For many products, aluminum foil folding cartons also add 


. — ip 
important protection. And they adapt perfectly to conventional z 


automatic packaging machinery. 


As custom-produced by Reynolds, these folding cartons illustrate PAC KAG i cs 


most dramatically the New Economics of Reynolds Wrap 
Aluminum Packaging...the low relative cost compared to eunaity 
PROTECTED WITH 
Reynolds Wrap 





other marketing factors, the high return on investment. 
Whatever your product can best use — carton, overwrap, 
pouch, liner— let us show you how the New Economics 
might apply...and also how you can profit from a new 
consumer study: “The Image of Aluminum Foil.” Call any 
Reynolds sales office, or write to Reynolds Metals Company, 
Richmond 18, Virginia. 









BRAND POWER PLUS! 


Investment in aluminum foil packag 

is the biggest bargain in the wh 

of marketing. BUT USE OF THE 
<< REYNOLDS WRAP ALUMINUM PACKA 

<—~, wre? / SEAL IS A BIGGER BARGAIN ST 


l 

S 
ON gl 5 IT’S FREE! Surveys show 8 out of 10 w 

Watch Reynolds TV Show ‘‘Walt Disney Presents’’ Friday Nights on the ABC-TV Network, Say, nev® “4 know this Seal. 7 out of 10 of these pref 

‘te products carrying it. Remember, your Bra 


Power is big, but this is Brand Power Plus 














Handsome and Hardworking 


Plexiglas ...lmplex 
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Strong, gleaming, curved PLexicLas* windshields on pleasure 


craft... rugged, colorful ImpLex® housings for outboard motors 
with molded PLexicLas insignia)... both give merely a hint 


of the wide range of uses being made of these Rohm & Haas 
plastics. What do you have in mind ? Signs... lenses . . . lighting 
diffusers ... glazing... machine parts... housings . . . name- 
plates ? Better look into PLexicLas acrylic plastic or IMpLex, 
the high-impact acrylic. Our design staff and technical repre- 
sentatives will be glad to tell you how these Rohm & Haas 


products can help you. 
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Chemicals for Industry 
EX | ROHM & HAAS 


——— COMPANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 





In Canada: Rohm & Haas Company of Canada, Ltd., 
West Hill, Ontario 
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Is Federal Intervention Near? 


Khrushchev’s scheduled U. S. 
visit makes it more likely the 
Administration will step into the 
steel strike—but not by T-H. 


The balance shifted in the month-old 
steel strike this week—though negotia- 
tors for union and industry remained as 
firmly deadlocked as ever. It shifted in 
the direction of a settlement by more 
forceful government  intervention— 
which is what the union has wanted. 

The possibility that Washington 
would take a direct hand in winding up 
the strike always has been present. But 
this week a new factor emerged to 
make it likely that intervention will 
come sooner than anticipated. 
¢ Foreseen . . .—The September visit 
of Soviet Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev 
to the U.S. is the one major factor the 
basic steel industry could not foresee— 
and allow for—when it mapped, far in 
advance, its strategy for 1959 negotia- 
tions with the United Steelworkers. 

The industry carefully considered 
everything else that might create out- 
side pressure for a settlement—among 
other things the economy, steel cus- 
tomers’ needs, public opinion, and the 
probable attitude of the Administration. 
e ... And Unforeseen—An announce- 
ment by Labor Secy. James P. Mitchell 
that he would undertake a one-man 
fact-finding role in the steel dispute 
caused some uncertainty. It threat- 
ened the industry position. But it was 
quickly evident in Washington, New 
York, and Pittsburgh that Mitchell did 
not intend to engage in fact finding 
aimed at a pressured settlement. 

Now, the completely unexpected 
plans for the Khrushchev visit next 
month have shaken, somewhat, the con- 
fidence in industry offices. Sensing this, 
a spokesman for the United Steelwork- 
ers said wryly this week: “Khrushchev 
may turn out to be the man who will 
get this thing settled.” 


1, A Visitor in September 


The remark made facetiously could 
have a hard kernel of serious truth in 
it. It now appears almost certain that 
the steel strike will be over by the 
time Khrushchev arrives in mid-Septem- 
ber. A few days ago, the Premier 























































TEN YEARS AGO in the 1949 steel crisis, Pres. Truman bypassed the injunction 
machinery of Taft-Hartley and named a fact-fiading board to recommend a solution. 


THIS YEAR, if Labor Secy. James Mitchell makes a move on behalf of Pres. Eisenhower 
to end strike, he may follow Truman’s 1949 precedent to avoid use of T-H. 





commented in Moscow that he would 
like to visit an American steel mill. 
Nobody in Washington wants it to be 
1 ghost mill, unmanned, its production 
shut off by a strike. 

So far, the Administration has been 
in the steel dispute only routinely. It 
still doesn’t believe the strike’s impact 
justifies anything u.ore than mediation. 
Wednesday, the President reiterated 
that nothing would be more objection- 
ible to him than to put the government 
into the business of settling labor dis- 
putes until there is a national need for 
federal action. He added that he still 
thinks ‘laft-Hartley procedures would 
be the proper way to enter the dispute 
if he has to. 

Ihe desirable solution to the present 
stecl dispute obviously is a voluntary, 
negotiated settlement. But this mid- 
week, management and union seemed 
to be just as far apart on crucial issues 
as they were a month ago—and not 
much closer together than before nego- 
tiations started in early May. 

e Urgent Pleas—Meanwhile, the steel 
stoppage is now beginning to have a 
widening impact. More than 100,000 
workers in other industries are jobless 

Meanwhile, steel stockpiles of major 
though still ample—were begin- 
to go down; medium-sized and 
small plants were running short. 

Chere have been predictions all along 
that the Administration would act if 
the strike goes into September. Al- 
though the President shrugs off the 


uSeTS 
ning 


Khrushchev visit as the reason (what’s 
so wrong in showing him free Ameri- 
can workers can strike to back their 
economic demands, he asks) it could 


influence official thinking on how soon 
the Administration should act for “‘im- 
pact” reasons—and on whether the use 
of ‘laft-Hartlev should be avoided. 

There’s this reason: A na- 
tional steel shutdown, two months old, 
would be bad from a propaganda stand- 
point during Khrushchev’s visit. But 
having millworkers on the job under a 
strike-ending federal injunction would 
be equally bad. 
¢ Persuade Forcefully—If there is a 
change in White House strategy, it will 
be from the use of Taft-Hartlev com- 
pulsion to a policy of forceful persua- 
sion. 

In the past, this has been an effective 
device used by federal officials to cope 
with strikes in steel and other kev in- 
dustries. 


obvious 


ll. Steel and the T-H Act 


Although the government has been 
involved, in some depth, in many of 
the steel negotiations since the passage 
of the Taft-Hartley Act in 1947, it 
has never invoked the act’s national 
emergency strike procedures to end a 
mill walkout. 
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In the eyes of the government, the 
steel labor-management record is not 
a good one. Two weeks ago, Labor 
Secy. Mitchell announced plans for “an 
exhaustive study in depth” to determine 
the underlying causes for six stnkes in 
the industry since World War II, in- 
cluding the present one. 
¢ In 1945-46—Just before passage of 
the Taft-Hartley Act, during a period 
of postwar labor unrest and continuing 
government controls, a breakdown in 
steel labor negotiations resulted in a 
28-day strike. 

During the critical, pre-walkout days 
of negotiations, Pres. ‘Truman _inter- 
vened to name a three-man fact-finding 
board and prevail on the union to defer 
for a week its strike deadline. The fact 
finders made no formal findings or re- 
commendations, but on the basis of 
their report, the President proposed an 
184¢-an-hour wage settlement. The 
union accepted the terms; the com 
panies rejected them. USW struck. 

A settlement of the strike, helped 
along by the Secretary of Labor and 
other officials, came quickly on the 
basis of the proposed 184¢ wage in- 
crease recommendation when the gov- 
ernment’s wage-price program was re- 
vised to permit a $5-a-ton increase in 
the price of steel. 
¢ In 1949-—The industry and union 
bargained to settlements in 1947 and 
1948 with a minimum of government 
pressure. However, a 1949 deadlock 
led to a 42-day stoppage. Again, Pres. 
['ruman intervened by ordering fact 
finding—but in doing so he avoided 
using the new Taft-Hartley Act’s pro- 
visions. He used instead what was 
described as “an extra-legal fact-finding 
board,” instructed to report back more 
quickly than a T-H board would have 
and to make recommendations. 

The board took almost two months 
to complete its work. It recommended 
against any wage increase but did rec- 
ommend noncontributory pension and 
insurance plans. 

The USW accepted the recom- 
mended terms. The companies wanted 
to negotiate further on the basis of the 
proposals. The contract was extended. 
Later, when the bargaining broke down 
again, steelworkers struck. When an 
agreement ended the walkout after six 
weeks—earlier in some companies—the 
terms were close to those suggested by 
the fact finders. 
¢ In 1951-52—Major steel contracts 
expired at the end of 1951 without any 
agreement on a new one. Pres. Truman 
referred the dispute to the Wage Stabil- 
ization Board, directing it to investigate 
the issues and make recommendations. 

The WSB recommended wage in- 
creases of 124¢ effective as of Jan. 1, 
1952, and 24¢ an hour more in June, 
1952, and January, 1953, plus fringe 
and other concessions. The companies 


rejected the terms, the union set a strike 
date, and the President instructed the 
Secretary of Commerce to seize and 
operate the mills—and the steelworkers 
to stay on the job. Congress rebufted 
Truman urgings to support his action. 
And, after legal maneuvering, the Su- 
preme Court ruled that the seizure was 
illegal. The union struck for 54 days, 
the industry's longest stoppage. ‘The 
strike-ending settlement was for a little 
more than the WSB suggested; the in- 
dustry won the right to boost prices. 

e In 1956—Earlv in his Administration, 
Pres. Eisenhower took a firm non-in- 
tervention position on labor disputes, 
but the President did not mean by this 
that he would not use Taft-Hartley in 
emergency cases. Of the 15 times ‘T-H 
has been invoked since 1947, Eisen- 
hower has used it four times—twice in 
longshoring disputes, twice in atomic 
energy labor troubles. 

However, the President let steel dis- 
putes go to deadlines in 1954 and 1955 
without moving in directly. And he 
staved out of a 1956 deadlock in steel 


that resulted in a 36-day mill shut- 
down. But, with his sanction, Labor 
Secv. Mitchell and former Secy. of 


Treasury George Humphrey were active 
behind-scenes with both union and in- 
dustry in 1956. It was largely through 
their efforts that a_ settlement 
reached 

Mitchell has been active in the cur- 
rent steel talks, but, as vet, without 
any marked success. Privately kev in- 
dustry people complain that the Mitch- 
ell-Humphrey pressure in 1956 resulted 
in too generous concessions. 


Was 


lll. What’s Ahead 


The steel industry, solid in its bar- 
gaining lines, holding a strong ad- 
vantage over the USW, wants the 
government to stay out of the present 
dispute. The union wants White House 
intervention—but not through ‘Taft- 
Hartley. It would welcome some form 
of fact finding similar to that used 
extra-legally by Truman in 1949 that 
would not call for an injunction but 
for a voluntary return to work. 

Although the President was standing 
fast against early intervention and still 
favored T-H as the way to do it, if neces- 
sarv, pressure was building up at mid- 
week for quicker, different action. Dem- 
ocratic senators moved, by resolution, 
for a special fact-finding board if there’s 
no negotiated settlement soon. Others 
on Capitol Hill urged the President to 
call the disputing parties to the White 
House where direct persuasion can be 
used. 

Nobody knows—probably not even 
the President, yet—what form the 
eventual government pressure will take. 
But these is less doubt, day by day, 
that pressure will be used. 
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Sharpest in Four Years 


Monday’s selling cut the stock 
average 14 points, but Wall 
Street views it as only an ex- 
pected correction. 


Wall Street had a short but violent 
case of the shakes this week. A selling 
wave sent stock prices tumbling in the 
sharpest correction since the bull mar- 
ket resumed last vear. 

The selling was largely attributed to 
a “peace scare,” touched off by the 
news that Khrushchev and Eisenhower 
were exchanging visits. On Aug. 3, the 
day this was announced, the Dow-Jones 
industrials hit a new peak of 678.10 
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Then the market started sliding, with 
selling most evident in the defense 
groups—electronics, missiles, aircraft— 
which had had the sharpest run up. By 
Friday, the average was off 10 points 
from its high. 

¢ This Week—The real blow came this 
Monday. Investors seeking to protect 
profits began selling. Stop-loss orders— 
instructions to sell if the price dropped 
to a certain level—turned out to be an 
additional depressant. Defense issues 
again were hardest hit, but the entire 
list was affected. The Dow-Jones plum- 
meted to 648 before buying picked up. 
Trading volume hit over 4-million 
shares, and the average closed at just 
under 654, down more than 14 points 





on the day. That’s the sharpest on 
day break since the 31-point dive fol- 
lowing Pres. Eisenhower's heart attack 
in 1955. 

On Tuesday, the market turned up 
But the snapback was less vigorous than 
previous rallies in the bull market, and 
Wednesday brought more selling 
¢ Due for Fall—There’s no doubt t! 
the peace scare triggered the decline 
But analysts say that the market was 
overdue for a correction, and almost 
any event could have brought it 
They point out that a few issues favore 
by the institutions or promoted 
brokers had been moving up at a very 
fast pace, giving the market a “lop 
sided” appearance. As one broker 
it, “They were just asking for a fall 

The fall that has taken place is not 
likely to last. Though the selling wav 
hurt some investors, confidence in equi 
ties is still strong. There is less inflation 
hedging than there was earlier, but 
investors—both institutional and ind 
vidual—are still faithful to the cult 
equities. They expect higher earnings 
—and bigger dividends—over the next 
year. 
¢ Favored Groups—It is likely, though 
that the glamor missile stocks, and thos 
in electronics, will be less sought-afte 
than thev have been to date. Whilk 
there is little prospect of any big or im- 
mediate cuts in defense spending, a 
more sober attitude toward the defen 
issues is probable. They had been out 
of line with the rest of the market, in 
some cases selling at well over 50 times 
carnings. 

While the electronics stocks showed 
the handsomest gains after Monday's 
big tumble, demand for them in the 
near future is expected to be less strong 
As one broker said, “Investors got a 
taste of what could happen if peace 
really broke out.” 

Other stock groups, however, will 
come into favor. In the first stage of a 
bull market, most stocks advance. But 
group rotation is typical in the middle 
and latter stages of a bull market. Just 
before this week’s correction, demand 
was building up in chemicals, autos and 
auto-part makers, and meat-packing 
issues. 
¢ Technical—Corrections are also typi- 
cal of a bull market. There have been a 
number of minor drops since June, 
1958, when the advance began. The 
latest decline barely reached 5%, which 
is slightly deeper than the 4% drops 
earlier. It is still a minor correction, 
more a sign of a continuing bull market 
than a forerunner of a bearish phase. 

As the bull market matures, correc 
tions will increase, both in frequency 
and depth. Analysts says that a 10% 
decline is a normal occurrence in a bull 
market, and that more than one such 
decline is probable before a real turn 
around begins. 
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Charter Flying: ABoomin Bargains 


With group charter flights available across the Atlantic 
at 40% less than published economy fares, the charter busi- 
ness is booming—and building controversy over rates. 


One day this weck, a few score mem- 
bers of the New York Dining Room 
Employees local union will wind up 
European vacations and fly back from 
Paris to New York on a Trans World 
Airlines Constellation. ‘The next day, 
another holiday group—in this case, all 
belonging to the American Physical 
Therapy Assn.—will queue up at New 
York International Airport for a TWA 
: flight to London. 

Thanks to the fact that these pas- 
sengers are all organization members 
on chartered flights, they paid 40% less 
for their tickets than the lowest 
economy fare—and enjoved comparable 
meals, service, and seating. For a New 
York-London round trip, the lowest 
fare offered by most scheduled airlines 
is $462.60; on a charter run, the bill 
is only $255 to $300. 

The low cost is possible because on 
a charter flight the airline is assured of 
a full load. It figures costs on a mileage 
basis, adds in a profit for itself, and 
charges the chartering group a flat fee— 
say, $25,000 round- trip for a 93-seat 
Constellation. The chartering group 
then prorates this fee among its mem- 
bers, so that the individual cost falls 
far below published fares. 
¢ Customers Galore—Such discount 
house prices currently are generating 
controversy—but they are drawing more 
and more customers. The International 
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Air Transport Assn., representing 82 air- 
lines that make up most of the indus- 
try, says commercial charters accounted 
for 8% to 9% of its members’ business 
last vear. In the first six months of 
1959, charter travel was up 20%. With 
the peak months of July and August 
not vet counted, it is estimated that 
chartered planes will carry 150,000 pas- 
sengers this year against 100,000 or so 
last vear. 

Individual airlines confirm the trend. 
Pan American World Airways reports 
that 10% of its 1958 passenger miles 
came from charter flights. So far in 
1959, Pan Am’s charter business has 
risen 8%. Overseas National Airways, 
a supplemental carrier that makes char- 
ters a “large part of its business,” flew 
212 charter runs to Europe between 
May and September last year, with vol- 


ume this year up 25% so far. Of 
TWA’s total gross revenues, 0.5% 


stems from charters, and Transocean 
Air Lines, a supplemental scheduled 
outfit, makes 25% of its gross that 
way. KLM, Air France, BOAC, and 
other big foreign-flag carriers also do 
substantial charter business. 

¢ Filling Spare Planes—F or the airlines, 
the appeal of charters is mainly that 
they offer a profitable way to use excess 
capacity. Pan Am, for instance, with 
some of its DC-7s replaced by jets, can 
fill the piston craft with charter pas- 


sengers. TWA can do the same with 
Jetstream Constellations barely two 
years old and not yet fully paid for. 
Transocean has been successfully oper- 
ating 14 Boeing Stratocruisers—a plane 
judged uneconomical to operate by a 
number of scheduled airlines. 

Another virtue of charter business is 
that it takes little advertising to find 
customers. In fact, most carriers have 
to turn away organizations that have 
heard of this wav to flv and save. By 
now, the news has spread so widely that 
a muttering of discontent is rising from 
the would-be traveler who doesn’t be- 
long to a chartering group but wonders 
why he can’t fly for the same low price. 
The result could be that charter fares 
will undermine the published fare struc- 
ture much as the discount house eroded 
“fair trade” policies for merchandise. 
¢ CAB Regulation—The reasons why 
the average vacationer can’t fly at char- 
ter rates lie in the regulations promul- 
gated by the Civil Aeronautics Board in 
1955 when it authorized supplemental 
carriers such as Overseas National to 
sell charter flights to “cohesive” organi- 
zations. It defined these as employers’ 
or employees’ groups, students, church 
clubs, union groups, sports clubs, and 
such. The scheduled carriers, of course, 
already had authority to fly charters, but 
they did not exploit the market at all 
extensively until the supplemental air- 
lines began booming it after 1955. 

The CAB listed a number of restric- 
tions on charters. To qualify, an or- 
ganization has to have fewer than 5,000 
members if it is national, 10,000 if it’s 
statewide, and 20,000 if it is local— 
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although exceptions are made, for in- 
stance, for a university with an enroll- 
ment over the maximum figure. Char- 
ter passengers must be members of the 
chartering group for six months or more 
before the flight; the group can’t adver- 
tise or fill extra seats with “overnight” 
memberships, and an organization can’t 
be formed merely to charter an_air- 
plane. 

The CAB also forbids travel agents to 

organize a group to charter a plane 
themselves and then offer it to the pub- 
lic at the reduced rate, or to solicit pas- 
sengers to fill a flight. 
* Signing Up—Between the airlines’ 
eagerness for charter business and the 
rush of passengers to sign up, however, 
there have undeniably been some 
abuses of these regulations. The 
traveler calls up airlines, innocently o1 
not, to ask where to join a chartering 
group. He seeks out travel agents in 
hopes of getting on a chartered plane. 
He buys retroactive membership in an 
organization that will sell him one— 
or joins six months ahead simply in 
order to be a “bona-fide” member in 
time for the flight. 

One New York orphanage welcomes 
such members. It puts them to work 
soliciting for its building fund, selling 
raffle tickets, and helping at the home. 
During the year, it charters 15 or so 
flights to European and the Near 
Eastern countries. 

All this has made the enforcement 
job much harder for the airlines, which 
require a detailed application from 
chartering groups; for the CAB, which 
has canceled flights only 24 hours 
before departure time for rule viola- 
tions, and for IATA, which can fine 
a corner-cutting member as much as 
$25,000. IATA, of course, stands to 
lose the most, because low-cost charter 
flights strike at the fares it determines 
with the approval of the governments 
involved. 
¢ Discrimination—To some travelers— 
complaining to congressmen, the CAB, 
and airlines—the charter hullabaloo is 
evidence that the published fares could 
be much lower and still vield the carrier 
a profit. 

The CAB retorts that low-cost 
charter flights have to be limited lest 
they drain traffic away from scheduled 
runs. Some say, however, that the 
CAB has enough prestige to defy IATA 
and loosen restrictions on charters, so 
that more persons can benefit from 
the low fares. Rep. Emanuel Celler 
(D-N.Y.), chairman of the House Anti- 
trust subcommittee, recently attacked 
JATA’s “unreasonable fare structure” 
and raked the CAB for accepting IATA 
rate policies. Labeling IATA a “cartel,” 
he also criticized the CAB for intro- 
ducing charter rules that ‘discourage 
rather than encourage tapping of the 
new low-cost markets.” 
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Defense Contracts Under Fire 


Congress pushes several probes as new hostility grows 
toward big arms makers. Controls sought on awards and 
profits. Air Force clamps down. 


From a public relations viewpoint, 
the last couple of months have been a 
nightmare for the industrial giants who 
produce for the Pentagon. 

Pres. Eisenhower made the head- 
lines with a widely quoted blast against 
the efforts of a “munitions lobby” to 
influence Congressional and Defense 
Dept. decisions on arms production. 

The General Accounting Office 
grabbed the spotlight with claims that 
the government has been “overcharged” 
a total of $42.2-million during the past 
two years in 12 Air Force and 14 Navy 
procurement contracts. Among the 
companies. cited: Chance Vought, 
Philco, Westinghouse, McDonnell Air- 
craft, General Motors, Boeing, Lock- 
heed, Avco, Firestone Tire & Rubber, 
and Goodyear Aircraft. 


|. Congress’ Position 


Congress is investigating the hir- 
ing of retired generals and admirals 
by the big defense contractors, the 
concentration of military business 
among fewer companies, and curbs on 
competition under the “weapon system 
management” scheme to centralize con- 
trol over costly arms projects. 

This week, the House Armed Serv- 
ices Investigations subcommittee called 
up Dan Kimball, president of Aerojet- 
General Corp., to tell all about a special 
private party planned recently for Lt. 
Gen. Bernard Schriever, the Air Force’s 
ballistic missile boss. ‘The party was 
canceled after the press had learned 
about it. Kimball, Frank Pace, presi- 
dent of Dynamics Corp., and W. B. 
Bergen, president of Martin Co.—all 
major ballistic missile contractors—were 
to have been Schriever’s hosts. 

The subcommittee, headed by Rep. 
F. Edward Hebert (D-La.) has widened 
its inquiry into a general look into 
alleged influence peddling by arms 
makers and their trade associations. 
¢ Old Complaints—Topping off the 
flood of adverse publicity have been the 
venerable charges of excessive profits 
on military contracts and the decline 
in contract awards to small business. 

Behind all the uproar is this: 

Congress is worried about possible 
irregularities in the $25-billion-a-year 
defense contracts to industry. The law- 
makers have been unable to put their 
hands on any specific and dramatic 
cases of wrongdoing, but many have a 
vague feeling that something is wrong. 
They're not sure what to do about it. 


This much can be said, however 

A new tone of hostility toward the 
big arms makers is developing in Wash 
ington. Congress is grappling with idea 


on how to clamp new controls on dé 
fense producers. 


ll. Immediate Impact 


Already, the furor on Capitol Hill has 
had an impact on Pentagon procure 
ment policies. The Air Force, as the 
heaviest spending service and chief tar 
get for the criticism, has ordered som 
major changes in the way it does busi 
ness. 

In recent weeks, the Air Force ha 
taken two specific steps. 
¢ Boost for Subcontractors—l irst, it ha 
watered down the emphasis on weapon 
system management, and it is trimming 
some of the powers of the weapon s 
tem prime contractors. On major al 
craft and missile projects, it plans t 
(1) freeze designs more quickly and con 
tract directly with subsystem producer 
(2) “break out” standard items such 
compressors, motors, generators, and 
the like from a weapon system project 
for open competitive bidding when vol 
ume production of the end-item is au 
thorized; and (3) conduct separate de 
sign competition for major subsystems 

Criticism of the Air Force’s weapon 
system management scheme has cen 
tered on the charge that Air Force 
contracting officers have “abdicated 
control” to the weapon system prime 
contractors, that the greater centraliza 
tion of power in the hands of the 
primes has “‘stifled’’ competition for 
subcontract work. The latest measures 
are an attempt to offset these charges 
¢ Greater Selectivity—But even more 
significantly, the Air Force is switching 
signals in the earlier stages of weapon 
system management—on selection of 
the prime contractor and his associates 

The latest aircraft and missile proj 
ects are so complex in technology that 
the Air Force in recent years has en- 
couraged teams of companies to band 
together in drawing up the various bid 
proposals. 

On the Dyna-Soar Orbital Bomber 
Project, for instance, two tears of con- 
tractors are competing on design stud- 
ies: One, headed by Martin, includes 
Bendix Aviation, Goodyear Aircraft, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell, Bell Aircraft, 
and American Machine & Foundry; the 
other, headed by Boeing, includes GE, 
Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, North 
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American Aviation, Chance 
RCA, and Acrojet-General. 

Up to now, in almost all such cases, 
the Air Force allowed the winning team 
captain to pass on—with few if any 
asked—the associate prime 
contracts and the major subcontractors. 
¢ Rejected Partner—Now the Air Force 
is stressing its right to select one or 
more of a team making a proposal and 
to reject others. This is what recently 
happened on the XG-M-87A Project— 
the long-range, air-to-surface missile. 
Douglas was awarded a design study 
Electric, Douglas’ 
partner in the bid proposals for the 
guidance subsystem, did not get a con- 
tract. Instead, Douglas has been or- 
dered to hold competition for the 
guidance subcontract 
¢ Cost Control—lThe Air Force’s sec- 
ond reaction to the Congressional furor 
over military buying has been a tighten- 
ing up on the review of cost estimates 
ind price proposals by contractors 

he Air Force’s new controls on con- 

tractor cost estimates stem from the 
GAO reports, which blamed the Air 
inadequate analysis” of con- 
tractors’ figures for the overcharging. 

In some cases, the GAO charges, 
prime contractors bought off-the-shelf 
components from their suppliers, told 
the Air Force these were specially de- 
signed items manufactured on a sub- 
contract, and claimed the conventional 
prime contractor profit allowance on 
subcontract work 

In other cases, the prime contractor 
failed to tell the Air Force his cost had 
been reduced on certain components 
now in heavier-velume production, con- 
tinued to charge off the original higher 
price as a contract expense. 


Vought, 


questions 


contract. General 


l’orce’s 


Ill. Spotlight on Ex-Brass 


Che investigation into influence ped- 
dling by retired generals who work for 
big defense contractors so far has pro- 
duced little more than headlines. 

Platoons of retired brass—including 
such luminous names as Gen. Omar N. 
Bradley, Adm. Arthur W. Radford, and 
Adm. Robert B. Carney—have been pa- 
rading before Hebert’s subcommittee. 
¢ The Testimony—The substance of 
their testimony is this: The employ- 
ment of former high-ranking officers by 
arms makers does not constitute a con- 
flict of interest. Ex-brass on industry 
payrolls have little if any influence on 
the award of military business. The re- 
tired officers contribute valuable talents 
to both industry and the government. 
¢ Action Doubtful—Some  congress- 
men want a law banning retired brass 
from any industry contact with military 
matters for which they were “directly 
responsible” while on active duty. But 
no one expects this—or anything so 
stringent—to be passed this year. 
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YOUNG ECONOMISTS, headed by Otto Eckstein (at head of table), wil make a 
searching analysis of growth-inflation problems, and recommend governmental action. 


New Look at Problem 


The young men in this picture are 
charged with answering two momen- 
tous questions for the U.S. Congress. 

Question One: Is economic growth 
possible without inflation? 

Question Two: If the answer is ves, 
then what is required of government? 

These men are a temporary task 
force assigned to the Joint Economic 
Committee. They are economists and 
professional scholars—not _ politicians. 
But their answers seem certain to touch 
off a political furor. Practically every 
major domestic issue dividing Republi- 
cans from Democrats is involved: tight 
money, debt management, budget 
cutting, tax reform, unemployment, 
curbs on union power, how fast we 
should grow. 

The answers are due this winter, 
under a forced-draft schedule. Congress 
established the schedule last February, 
when it directed the Joint Economic 
Committee to take a comprehensive 
look at the inflation problem, and to 
have its report completed next Jan. 31. 
¢ Youthful Team—The project—known 
officially as the Study of Employment, 
Growth and Price Levels—is under the 
direction of 32-year-old Otto Eckstein 
(above), a Harvard economist specializ- 
ing in public finance. 


The scholars he has called in to take 
part are mostly in his own age bracket; 
the enterprise is virtually a youth 
movement among top _ professional 
economists, dominated by men with 
newly won reputations. 
¢ Big Job—Their task is formidable, by 
any standard. Sen. Paul H. Douglas 
(D-Ill.), chairman of the Joint Economic 
Committee and a former professional 
economist himself, calls it ‘“‘the most 
comprehensive study of the problems 
of economic stability which has been 
undertaken by any public body since 
World War II.” Rep. Thomas B. 
Curtis (R-Mo.), ranking Republican on 
the committee, agrees. 

The hope of Democrats and Republi- 
cans alike is that the economists will 
demonstrate how public policy can re- 
concile two goals that often seem in 
conflict: high-level employment and a 
stable price level. 

No industrial society since World 
War II has been able to do this for 
any length of time. Political leaders 
want desperately to know how it can 
be done—if it can be done at all. 

Eckstein and his aides will be looking 
at the whole economy, and how it is 
functioning. The last time such an 
attempt was made was in the late 1930s 
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nomic Committee, expects “the most com- 
prehensive study of the problem of eco- 
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by the Temporary National Economic 
Committee. 

The TNEC produced a_ massive 
amount of material at a cost of $2-mil- 
lion over a two-year period. The current 
study has a budget of $200,000 and 
a time limit of seven months. 


|. Born in Politics 


Soon after the Democratic sweep in 
the 1958 Congressional elections, Sen- 
ate Majority Leader Lyndon B. Johnson 
(D-Tex.) said inflation is the overriding 
problem of the times and that the 
Democrats would undertake to solve 
it by broad economic research. 

Political overtones have been obvious 
from the beginning. 

Douglas, Rep. Henry S. Reuss of 

Wisconsin, and Rep. Wright Patman 
of Texas are among the most persistent 
critics of GOP economic policy. 
* Free Hand—Recent hearings, ostensi- 
bly held to advance the research project, 
have been turned into political slug- 
ging matches over such issues as 
whether the ceiling on long-term 
Treasury bonds should be lifted, 
whether bank earnings are too large, 
and how the highway program should 
be financed. 
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his same political flavor will be 
given to the final product of the 
scholars, no matter what their findings. 
The parties will split on what govern- 
ment should do. 

But the scholars themselves are go- 
ing about their work free of political 
pressures. ‘They will publish their find- 
ings free of interference by either 
Democrats or Republicans. 


ll. Independent Scholars 


Douglas and the Democratic ma- 
jority, of course, had the power to pick 
a director of the study to suit them- 
selves. But when Douglas suggested an 
ex-New Deal economist, Curtis ob- 
jected and the name was dropped. 

Republicans on the committee ap- 
plaud Douglas’ selection of Eckstein, 
largely on the basis of a study Eckstein 
did last year for the Committee on 
Inflation. When Eckstein two weeks 
ago laid out before the full committee 
the details of the study, his plan was 
adopted without any change or contro- 
versy. 

The preliminary gathering of eco- 
nomic facts is going on simultaneously 
by three methods. 

The committee has held six sets of 
public hearings at which economists, 
financiers, and top government experts 
have testified. Subjects have included 
government monetary, fiscal and debt 
management policies, international in- 
fluences on the U.S. economy, and a 
close look at employment statistics. 
Three more sets of hearings will be 
held this fall—altogether some 46 days 
of testimony. 
¢ Who’s Who—Eckstein and nine staff 
economists are preparing special studies 
of their own. Eckstein is looking at 
the economics of steel prices and wages, 
for example. He will also report on 
factors influencing the long-run rate of 
growth. 

John H. Kareken, 30-year-old mone- 
tary expert on leave from the School 
of Business Administration at Minne- 
sota University, is tackling the eco- 
nomic impact of monetary policies. 

Padraic Frucht, 38, formerly on the 
economics staff of the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce, is looking at foreign 
trade. Frucht is also serving as special 
adviser to the Republicans on the com- 
mittee. 

Norman B. Ture, 35, a member of 
the Joint Economic Committee’s per- 
manent professional staff, is assessing 
the effect of budget policies. 

Harold M. Levinson, 40, on leave 
from Michigan University, is doing a 
sector-by-sector analysis of labor costs 
and prices over the past decade. 

One of the major projects is in the 
hands of James W. Knowles, at 45 a 
relative gray-beard. He is assessing the 
potential growth of the economy. 





Knowles, who is on the committee's 
permanent staff, also is serving as special 
economic counsel for the project 


Ill. Planning Board 


The staff members—with the addi- 
tion of John W. Lehman, the project 
administrative officer—serve with Ech 
stein as a general planning board. 

They keep an eve on a third sour 
of background data—some 15 studi 
being developed by outside consultant 
Again the accent is on the 
scholar. 

Charles Schultze, former price expert 
for the Council of Economic Adviser 
staff, now of Indiana University 
making a close scrutiny of inflation o 
the past three vears. He is 35. 

Harry Rowen, in his early thirti 
an engineer who recently complete: 
two years of economic studies 
Oxford University, is probing the lin] 
between economic growth and national 
security. He is wrestling with the qui 
tion of whether—in light of modern 
arms—there will be any more “‘g 
national product wars,”’ or whether 
tions will stand or fall on stocks of 
ready weapons. 

Hendrik Houthakker will report 
the behavior of households during 
flation; Warner Hirsch is analyzing the 
effect of rising costs on state and loc 
government; J. C. Gurley is evaluating 
the performance of financial institu 
tions other than commercial banks 
Robert Lampman is looking at the 
prospects of eliminating poverty under 
various growth rates; Mark Leiserson is 
surveying methods being used in West 
ern Europe to keep price and wage 
rises under control. All are under 4( 


IV. The Target 


All this flexing of intellectual muscl 
will produce a freshet of published 
works beginning in the fall. The papers 
will be grouped by subjects such as 
prices, growth, and employment, and 
printed as separate documents. 

Once the background papers are all 
in, Eckstein will take up the task of 
producing the report of the staff itself 
to the Economic Committee. This will 
be something of a summary of the 
research projects, but Eckstein is aim- 
ing at more. 

His goal is to make it ‘a cohesive 
intellectual document” that will set 
down the dimensions of the growth 
inflation problem and point the way to 
governmental action. It will not con 
tain recommendations for legislation, 
but Eckstein says it will have some cleat 
implications for policy. 

“In the happy tradition of this com- 
mittee,” Eckstein point out, “it will 
not. have to be cleared for political 
content.” 


young 
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When the 


The king of freshwater game 


fish draws hundreds of business 
executives to famous streams 
for angling against big odds. 


This is the peak of the Atlantic 
salmon’s migration from the ocean to 
the spawning grounds at the head- 
waters of rivers. Sports fishermen, in- 
cluding business executives who could 
afford to buy their salmon in cans by 
the case lot, are migrating by the hun 
dreds to Newfoundland and the Ca 
nadian Maritime Provinces, to try to in 
tercept and land some of those salmon 

The Atlantic salmon is_ world-re 
nowned as “the king of freshwater 
game fish,” and for good reason. In 
the water, at the end of a fly line, he’s 
a wily antagonist; on the plate, an ex- 
ceptional delicacy; as a trophy, every- 
thing a fish should be 

So the well-heeled fisherman is will 
ing, even eager, to pay $30 to $300 a 
day, plus transportation and the cost of 
his equipment, for his chance to have 
his picture snapped with such a catch 
(pictures His fishing gear may, ac 
cording to need and taste, run him 
anvwhere from $100 to $20,000, with 
an average around $350 or $400. 
¢ Fishing Rights—The least of the 
angler’s expense is the provinces’ fish- 
ing license: in Newfoundland, $5 a day, 
$20 for two weeks, $30 for a season, 
for each non-resident; in New Bruns- 
wick, $7.50 for a week or $20.50 for 
a season, per familly 

In Newfoundland, all streams are 
open water, where anvone with a license 
mav fish. In New Brunswick, the most 
popular province for salmon fishing, 
there is some Crown open water where 
this is true; at the other extreme is 
completely private water, obtained by 
Crown grant or by purchase prior to 
1884, when the government took over 
all remaining streams. 

Much of New Brunswick salmon 
fishing is done on two other categories 
of Crown land: the Crown Reserve, 
where a daily rod fee of $5 to $20 
is charged in addition to the regular 
license, and Crown Lease lands, which 
are rented to individuals, companies, 
and groups at auction every 10 years. 

In the Crown Lease areas, rental of 
a dozen miles of river such as the 
Restigouche may cost as much as $11,- 
300 a year. The Restigouche Salmon 
Club, one of the lessees, may be the 
world’s wealthiest fishing club, with 
20 members who spend $100,000 a year 
for a month’s fishing. But not even this 

SUPREME MOMENT for a salmon fisherman comes when a leaping fish is well on the club’s 50 guides and superlative water 
hook. This 10-pounder is taking to the air over the Gander River in Newfoundland. can guarantee a catch. 
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2 Salmon Run er River 


Last year in New Brunswick, it took 
157,848 rod-days to catch 65,048 fish; 
| in Newfoundland, 17,051 rod-days for 
| 12,978 fish. 
¢ Tantalizing Work—Very likely, the 
businessman-fisherman would balk at 
accepting the long odds of salmon fish- 
ing in any other circumstances. The 
statistics only hint at the chancy nature 
of this fishing, for 200 fish may be 
caught on a river in one week and none 
; in the next two weeks. 
The late summer salmon have spent 
a year or more deep in the Atlantic 
Ocean before returning to the rivers of 
their birth to spawn a new generation. 
They run the gauntlet of the com- 
mercial fish nets at the river mouths, | — , — 
prog fg Cetest currents and | tn) COFFEE BREAK brings three sportsmen, with their guides, together for a chat on thi 
rivers, resting in quiet pools. Once a Gander River. Guides run the boats, give advice, even do the casting for novices. 
salmon enters fresh water, he ceases to 
eat until his return to the sea. 
Against the salmon’s homing instinct 
1. and indifference to food, the fisherman 
4 pits a few feathers, yarn, tinsel, and a 
a hook. A hundred times, a thousand 
me times, he flicks his exotic salmon flies 
ch over the water—manmade flies with 
3 such names as Jock Scott, Thunder and 
m Lightning, Lady Amherst, Yellow Tor- 
th trish, White Wulff. 

He can’t appeal to the salmon’s appe- 
™ tite—for the fish has none. His trick 
h- must be to taunt the resting salmon 
into an attack on the lure. 


oe ¢ Wearing Fight—If he can hook a sal- 

id mon, the sportsman is in for a stiff 

for battle, whether he is comfortably seated 

in the bow of a guide’s canoe or wading, 

si in chest-high rubber pants, in the Jaypee: GRE ge Lo OE 
ter stream bed. An hour’s battle against a ery OTD anaes ‘ . 

ve 20-pound fish can exhaust even a 200- INEV ITABLE SNAPSHOT of the triumphant angler and his catch closes a happy day 
v4 pound man seated in a boat, and if the 0m the river. Accommodations at camp are nothing elaborate, but comfortable. 
ane fisherman is wading, it can drag him 

i half a mile over the rocky stream bed— 

a no tackle can stop a salmon when it 

ms takes off on a run. 
Pee Whether or not the battle ends with 

the salmon losing its life, the fisherman 

_— pays with his pocketbook. And enough 
a men are happy about doing this to 
oni make experts worry about how long 
$20 the salmon fishing will stand up against 
ular the growing number of rods. A century 
hich ago, salmon entered rivers as far south 
a as the Connecticut. 
nrg ® Labrador Next—Newfoundland has 
1 of in reserve what may prove the greatest 

the | of all salmon regions—Labrador. This 
11. vear, it sent a team headed by Lee 
am Wulff, leading U.S. salmon expert, to 

the explore that territory. A group of U.S. 
with and Canadian businessmen flew into 

“<n the Eagle River area, at cost of $2,000 
‘this each, for a week’s fishing, came out 
vater ' with the story that they got tired of EXPENSIVE FISH is this modest 4-pounder, stretched beside a modest rod and fly box. 


catching salmon. For the fisherman, if he adds it up, the cost might well run $75 a pound. 
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Two Coups in Probing Space 


Satellite is placed in orbit in 
routine fashion, and new form 
of radar detects missiles 5,000 
miles away. 


With a new self-assurance about 
their missile technique, in and out of 
space, U.S. military scientists made 


two long strides in the past week: 

¢ In almost routine fashion, from 
Cape Canaveral, Fla., they put a 142-lb. 
satellite, Explorer VI or the Paddle- 
wheel (picture), into just the orbit they 
wanted. 


° Che Navy announced develop- 
ment of a super-sensitive form of radar 
that can detect a missile firing 5,000 
m away and follow the missile’s 
course. The system is called Tepee 


(after ““Thaler’s Project’”—Dr. 
J. Thaler had the idea for it). 
¢ Undreamed-of Progress—These two 
advances together testify to something 
new in U.S. rocket and space research. 

Only 22 months ago, when the first 
Sputnik jolted American complacency, 
U.S. development was fumbling and 
halting, sometimes incomprehensible 
(BW —Oct.19°57 Today, progress 
is faster than anvone had dreamed of 
in those davs. Project deadlines are 
being steadily shortened. The phrase 
“technically impossible at present” has 
practically disappeared from a missile- 
man’s vocabulary. 

With the 
ibout over, 


William 


,p66) 


shakedown period just 
you can see new confidence 
in Washington in selecting the stand- 
ard missiles of the future, weeding out 
the marginal ones and the back-stop- 


pers. Just this week, cancellation of 
two contracts for chemical fuels for 
the B-70 (page 36), scheduled as the 


last of the big bombers, is being inter- 
preted as meaning that missiles are ready 
to take over long-range defense entirely. 
¢ Paddlewheel—The launching of Ex- 
plorer VI seems to bear out confidence 
that rockets can now be depended upon 
to do a job well, and on schedule. The 
rocket that powered Paddlewheel was 
the Thor-Able III, a version of the 
Thor, one of the country’s two inter- 
mediate-range ballistic missiles. And 
the Atlas, the ICBM that will trv to 
put the first American spaceman into 
orbit early in 1962, is now also well 
in hand. A _ successful third-in-row 
firing this week virtually assures the 
fact that it will be turned over to the 
troops within a month. 


In the Explorer VI shot, the Thor’ 


performed precisely as scheduled. The 
satellite with its vanes to hold banks 
of solar cells for powering its instru- 
ments was slipped into an elliptical or- 
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PADDLEWHEEL has four vanes, plastered on both sides by a total of 8,000 solar cells, 


to generate electricity. In any position, 


bit just as planned. Early reports indi- 
cated that the 8,000 solar cells are 
maintaining constant power to instru- 
ments that send back 15 kinds of scien- 
tific data. 

Ihe entire launching operation was 
so matter-of-fact, in contrast to the ten- 
sion and doubts of a year or so ago, that 
a 15-min. delay in the countdown be 
cause a supply truck broke down near 
the launching pad caused hardly a ripple 
of excitement among the firing crew 
in the blockhouse. 

The “safety punch” —a small solid- 

fuel “kick rocket” built into the satel- 
lite to boost it an extra 50 or 100 mi. 
away from earth if it should come too 
close on its first time around—wasn’t 
even fired. The close-to-perfect launch- 
ing made it unnecessary. 
e Proving Itself—Rocket experts warn 
that E xplorer VI’s success doesn’t mean 
there won’t be any more failures in 
U.S. space probes. But they can’t hide 
their jubilation over what Explorer VI 
does prove. 

For one thing, it confirms hopes for 
solar batteries as the answer to needs 
for power in space. That removes the 
pressure to develop other and more 
complicated power systems—including 
atomic power and chemical fuel cells. 

The same confidence can now be ap- 
plied to radiation shielding materials. 
With its aluminum covering, Explorer 
VI has made two round trips each day 
through the Van Allen radiation belt 


one surface catches the sun’s rays. 


with no appreciable damage to the del- 
icate equipment it carries. This tokens 


well for the safe shielding of living 
passengers 
¢ Project Tepee—The Navy's super- 


range radar, Tepee, also shows a degree 


of technological sophistication — that 
would have been incredible only a vear 


It cost less than $10,000 
to prove the principle, mainly because 
the art of detection is so far advanced 
that most of the research and. develop- 
ment was already on record 

Tepee is a form of radar that can 
peer over the curvature of the earth and 
spot a missile as it leaves its launching 
pad 5,000. mi. away. Navy spokesmen 
say it is made up of “ordinary elec- 
tronics,” consisting of a radio trans- 
mitter and receiver that use signals 
bounced from the ionosphere. 

The first test unit was assembled 
from existing equipment at the Nuclear 
Products Erco Div. of ACF Industries 
at Riverdale, Md. ‘Three other units 
are being tested at the Naval Research 
Laboratory, at Patuxent Naval Station, 
and at Stanford University. A field unit 
will be operating by yearend. 

Navy officers admit bad weather con- 
ditions affect the signals, and the sys- 
tem: isn’t the final answer to worldwide 
missile monitoring (BW—Mar.7’59,p 
36). But the Tepee units will bolster 
the DEW (distant early warning) and 
BMEW (ballistic missile early warn- 
ing) lines in the subarctic. 


oT So ago. 
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“To Raise, 


When E. L. Drake completed 
America’s first oil well 100 years 
ago in Titusville, Pennsylvania, 
more than an industry was born 
—an epoch was launched. Since 
that eventful day, petroleum has 
revolutionized agriculture, indus- 
try and transportation, created 
great national wealth, and lifted 
burdens from men’s backs the 
world over. 

Yet, significant as it was, the 
Titusville well should not obscure 
an earlier event in New Haven, 
Connecticut. There, men with ven- 
ture capital and the courage to risk 
it, first envisioned the commercial 
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Procure...& Sell, Oils...” 


possibilities of Pennsylvania “rock 
oil”. And, in 1858 they chartered 
the Seneca Oil Company, which 
sent Drake to prospect on its Titus- 
ville land. 

Like the explorers and drillers, 
the true adventurers of oil are 
those who venture their money. It 
is they who have sustained the oil 
industry, the chief source of the 
world’s energy. 

In this Centennial year, Sinclair 
salutes those early venturers, the 
first stockholders of Seneca Oil 
Company. They were the predeces- 
sors of almost four million men and 
women who today own most of 


600 FIFTH AVENUE 


America’s second largest industry, 
and who are a chief source of the 
new capital required by its con- 
tinued growth. 
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PREFABRICATED French Regency house, with aluminum walls and roofing, will sell 


National Homes Takes 





for about $38,000 plus land. 


Acquisition of seven other 


companies will boost prefab 


home builder’s sales to an esti- 
mated $100-million this year. 


(he prefabricated house pictured 
ibove, with its walls of wide-lap alumi- 
num siding, represents one key to a 
hanging prefab market. It will lead 
the 1960 line of National Homes Corp., 
which pioneered aluminum prefabs 
BW —Oct.4'58,p68). 

Che other key to change in the home 
manufacturing industry is National 
Homes itself. Already the largest U.S. 
prefab builder, the Lafayette (Ind.) 
company this week purchased six other 
prefab companies and merged with a 
seventh. 

These acquisitions assure National 
more than half the total prefab market. 
lhe company expects that its new com- 
bine will produce 45,000 units this 
vear, for sales estimated at over $100- 
million. That represents about 3.5% of 
all single-family, nonfarm, privately, 
produced homes in this country. 
¢ National’s New Family—National’s 
merger was with Knox Corp., of Thom- 
son, Ga. Before the merger, Knox had 
acquired American Houses, Inc., with 
plants in Allentown, Pa., and Lumber- 
ton, N. C. National bought Thyer 
Mfg. Co. with plants in Toledo and 
Collins, Miss.; W. G. Best Factory- 
Built Homes, Inc., of Effingham, III; 
Lester Bros., Inc., Martinsville, Va.; 
Fairhill, Inc., Memphis; and Western 
Pacific Homes, Inc., Decoto, Calif. The 
$17.4-million deals cost National 738,- 
523 shares of class ““A” common stock 
there previously were about 1.8-mil- 
lion outstanding of 4-million authorized 
and $479,000 in cash, the latter for 
the outright purchase of Thyer. The 
companies will retain their identities. 
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With National’s three plants in La- 
fayette, Horseheads (N. Y.), and Tyler 
(Tex.), the subsidiary plants give the 
company coverage in major housing 
markets east of the Rockies—which Na- 
tional says account for about 75% of all 
one-family housing starts—as well as the 
San Francisco area. 
¢ Prefabs Blossom—About 67,000 pre- 
fabricated houses were sold last year, 
and that may increase from 10% to 
20% this year. Assuming a 10% 
growth for the industry as a whole, Na- 
tional will have 60% of the market—if 
it lives up to its 45,000-unit hopes. 

National itself produced 11,799 units 
in the first six months of 1959—before 
the acquisition. That was a +5% gain 
over the same period last year. Kings- 
berry Homes, a competitor, reports a 
25% gain for the similar period. But 
last year, National, Kingsberry, and a 
few others—including three of Na- 
tional’s newly acquired companies— 
registered big gains while other pre- 
fabbers had declining sales. So the 
industry's net gain was only about 7% 
over 1957. 
¢ Aluminum Catches On—National 
credits a big share of its current success 
to the introduction of aluminum homes 
last January. Chmn. J. R. Price per- 
suaded aluminum suppliers to set a 
price that would allow him to be com- 
petitive in prefab housing. But even he 
was surprised that aluminum models 
have won 70% of National sales in 
many areas in a price range of $8,000- 
$50,000, excluding land. 

The big advantage of aluminum is 
that it doesn’t need the same mainte- 
nance as conventional roofing and sid- 
ing. Also, these aluminum houses 
generally sell for prices comparable to 
conventional prefabs. 

This year, National will extend the 
use of aluminum to all models for win- 
dows, gable ends, and other compo- 


on Weight 


nents, and to houses like the one pic- 
tured for walls and roofing as well. ‘The 
new subsidiaries, while continuing to 
market their own conventional houses, 
will introduce the aluminum models in 
their areas. 

At its July production, National is 

using about 625 tons of aluminum a 
month. The company figures this will 
go up to over 1,800 tons a month by 
July, 1960. 
e New Market—This may seem like a 
small patch on the aluminum industrv’s 
shipments of 2-million tons a month, 
but the aluminum companies hope it 
will pave the way for greater use of 
aluminum in all houses. Private hous- 
ing construction in the first five months 
of this year increased 29% over the 
vear-ago period, and it is estimated that 
these dwellings are using up to 50% 
more aluminum per unit than in 1958. 
But the average house today still uses 
under 100 Ib. of the metal. 

Aluminum Co. of America predicts 
that this will rise to 1,000 Ib. or more 
by 1965, and points out that—assuming 
1-million housing starts a year—an aver- 
age use of 2,000 Ib. would mean an an- 
nual demand for 1-million tons of alu- 
minum for housing alone. Meanwhile, 
National’s aluminum-clad models use 
from 1,400 Ib. to more than 3,000 Ib. 
of aluminum per house. 

In the prefabricating industry as a 
whole, Alcoa puts the average aluminum 
use at 250 Ib., and foresees a rise to 
2,100 Ib. by 1970. Not everyone is so 
enthusiastic, however. Conrad P. Har- 
ness, executive vice-president of the 
Home Manufacturers Institute, savs the 
rest of the industry is waiting to see 
how National does, and adds that a 
year’s trial is not enough to convince 
everybody. He doubts National’s com- 
bine will rouse the antitrusters, since 
3.5% is such a small share of the total 
one-family house market. 
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THREAD-THIN contact is all that’s required to bond the open 
end of the thimble. The adhesive used here holds fast at over 
5000 psi in overlap shear (aluminum-aluminum); makes 
load-bearing honeycomb sandwich structures practical. 


ADHESIVES, COATINGS AND SEALERS DIVISION 
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FROM 3M RESEARCH 


Adhesives that meet 
bonding problems 
“edge on’ 


3M research-developed adhesives can hold over 
pounds on the rim of a thimble. Industry is putti 
this strength to work in hundreds of ways. 


AIRCRAFT WINGS, for example, 
are being built of lighter, far 
stronger honeycomb sand- 
wich structures, thanks to _— 
3M Composite Film Ad- ~™ ies 
hesives. These dry adhesive OT 
films turn liquid, then cure —_ 
under bonding heat. Their remarkably high peel strengt 
holds wing skin and core 
tact for the life of the plane 





THESE SAME WINGS are coated 
with other 3M products 
erosion-resistant coating 
They protect the lead 
edges from the destruct 
blast of rain and dust 
supersonic speeds. 

3M SEALERS help make fuel 
tanks leakproof. They do this vital job in spite of e» 
treme vibration, structural flexing, thermal expansio1 
and contraction of the sealed surfaces, rapid ten 
perature changes. 


SEE WHAT 3M Adhesives 
can do for you! For in- 
formation and free litera- 
ture, write: 3M, A. C. & 
S. Division, Department 
YA-89, 900 Bush Ave., 
St. Paul 6, Minnesota. 
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In Business 


$300-Million Slash on Fuels, Planes 


Starts Economy Drive at Pentagon 


I'he Pentagon this week slashed more than $300-mil- 
lion from its plans in the first step to tailor defense to 
the national budget (BW—Aug.8’59,p27). 

Development and production of exotic fuels were cut 
way back. The Air Force shelved plans for turning out 
high-energy boron-based fuels at Olin Mathieson’s new 
plant at Model City, N. Y. The Navy shut down a 
plant at Muskogee, Okla., where Callery Chemical Co. 
was to produce similar. fuels. ‘The government has al- 
ready spent an estimated $150-million on research, de- 
velopment, and plant construction. 

Work on the very advanced J-93-5 turbojet engine 
it General Electric was halted. This engine—which 
vould have used the exotic fuels—was being designed to 
power the 2,000-mph. B-70 bomber and F-108 fighter 
plane. Development of the planes themselves—by a 
team headed by North American Aviation—has not vet 
been cut back. General Electric is continuing to develop 
the J-93-3 powerplant, designed for early models of both 
the B-70 and the F-108 and using conventional fuels. 

Planned orders for Convair’s B-58 medium-range 
bomber in the next 10 months have been cut to 32 from 
40. The Air Force already has 66 of the $20-million 
planes either delivered or on the production line. 


Westbound Seaway Rate War Hinted 
As German Lines Quit Conferences 


Possibility of a rate war on westbound freight on the 
St. Lawrence Seaway was seen as three West German 
lines resigned effective Sept. 1 from the U. S. and 
Canadian shipping conference which coordinates the 
westbound cargo charges. 

The lines—Hamburg American, North German Lloyd, 
and Ernst Russ—did not resign from the similar east- 
bound conference. 

Shipping circles suggest that other lines have been 
undercutting westbound conference rates and that the 
German lines prefer to resign and so get a free hand for 
competitive slashes. 

+ s ° 


Minority Stockholders Join to Spur 
Government Sale of General Aniline 


A new factor entered the General Aniline & Film 
Corp. tangle this week when minority stockholders 
formed a committee to spur the government to sell its 
97% interest in the company (BW —Nov.15’58,p24). 

The government seized General Aniline during the 
‘war as enemy alien property, charging that the owner 
of record—the Swiss holding company, Interhandel— 
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was merely acting as a front for the German I. G. Farben. 
In recent years, intricate court actions by Interhandel 
have blocked Justice Dept. efforts to sell the fast-growing 
company, whose assets are now estimated at $168-million. 
The new committee claims to represent 30,000 of the 
52,000 class A common shares held by some 700 U. S. 
stockholders; it is headed by David Green, New York 
lawver whose 2,000 shares make him the largest minority 
stockholder. The group says that if all else fails it will 
sue to force sale of the government holdings. It will 
also press for pending legislation to permit the sale. 


Strikes Hit Kennecott, May Spread, 
But There’s Plenty of Copper in Stock 


Strikes in the metals industries spread to nonferrous 
operations this week, shutting down Kennecott Copper 
Corp.'s western division. The walkout is expected to 
reach out to other major producers before the end of 
the month. But, copper stockpiles being high, nobody 
is very worried now. 

Kennecott offered the United Steelworkers and the 
Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers a 17.9¢ two-year contract 
package, about half what they asked in separate negotia- 
tions. Both unions rejected the offer. Strikes on Mon- 
day idled 10,000. 

The MMSW has set an Aug. 20 deadline on negotia- 
tions with other major nonferrous companies. 


— =s 2 
Business Briefs 


The Senate Finance Committee last week approved 
a bill exempting companies that have nothing but sales 
operations in a state from the broad income taxing 
powers that the Supreme Court says the states possess 
over companies in interstate commerce. The House 
Judiciary Committee also expects to wrestle with the 
problem this fall. 


Federal construction of a $60-million, 384,000-kw. 
hydroelectric plant at Trinity Dam, Calif., was finally 
approved in Congress this week. A House committee 
voted down an Administration proposal that Pacific 
Gas & Electric build and operate the plant, while both 
Houses agreed to appropriate the $2,415,000 to start 
federal work. 


The Lehigh Valley RR this week asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for a $6-million government 
loan guarantee for new equipment and improvements. 
The request, under the 1958 government program of 
aid to railroads, claimed that private lenders had de- 
manded “substantially” more than 5% interest on loans 
to the Lehigh Valley. 


Negotiations have been completed for the merger of 
two big chains of clothing stores: Richman Bros. Co. 
with 118 stores in the North, and Stein’s Stores, Inc., 
whose 91 stores are mainly in the South and Southwest. 
Richman Bros. stockholders will vote on the proposal 
“as soon as possible.” 
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How liong can a man live 


Have you thought about the problem 
of ventilating an underground bomb 
shelter? The average man can’t live 
for more than about 4 minutes without 
air. Yet, just when a bomb shelter is 
needed, commercial power may be 
knocked out for days and unavailable 
to drive ventilating fans. So you need 
an instantaneous, reliable supply of 
emergency electrical power. 


DIESEL-ELECTRIC STANDBY POWER. The 
big, modern facilities of McDonnell 
Aircraft Corporation near St. Louis is 
a case in point. Here, McDonnell pro- 
duces some of the world’s finest air- 
planes, missiles and rotorcraft. And 
now, McDonnell is developing the 
manned space capsule (illustrated, at 
right) which is part of the NASA 
Project Mercury program to put a 
man into orbit. 





This plant would be a prime target 
in any wartime emergency, so person- 
nel need protection. They'll find in 
one of McDonnell’s new engineering 
buildings an approved Civil Defense 
bomb shelter. If commercial power 
should fail, a Caterpillar Electric Set 
(as pictured) would start automati- 
cally to power water pumps and air 
blowers, as well as lighting and sprin- 
kler systems. 


Cat Electric Sets also provide emer- 
gency power for one of McDonnell’s 





wind tunnels . . . for a refrigeration 
system ... for lighting and fire alarms. 
All these electric sets are equipped to 
take over automatically in 4-8 seconds 
when commercial power is interrupted. 
So far, they’ve been needed 12 times 
since installation—for periods as long 
as 24% hours. 


OTHER FACILITIES THAT USE CAT POWER. 
Many organizations, like McDonnell. 
insure themselves from danger and 
potential loss with Cat Electric Sets. 
Here are a few of them: 


Federal Reserve Bank, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Armco Steel Corporation, Butler, Penna. 
Pan American Airways, Miami, Florida 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., Santa Monica, Cal. 
KTRK-TV (Channel 13), Houston, Texas 


Armed Forces Institute of Pathology, 
Washington, D. C. 





without air? 


DIESEL POWER THE BEST POWER 
Caterpillar Diesel Electric Set arrange 
ments can provide up to 1500 KW of 
dependable power. And diesel allows 
the standby unit to accept full load the 
instant it starts, without stalling. Diese! 
fuels do not deteriorate or deposit 
gums in storage tanks. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AVAILABLE. You: 
local Caterpillar Dealer employs quali- 
fied Engine Specialists who can help 
you choose and install the best Cat 
Electric Set for your needs. 


Write to Department CS-3 for bro- 
chure (Form No. DN838) which com 
pletely describes the line of Caterpilla: 
Electric Sets and how they can protect 
you against damage from power loss 

Engine Division, Caterpillar Tracto: 
Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. 


Caterpiliar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co 


You always have dependable electric power when you have... 





engine power 


BY CATERPILLAR 

















Torrington Drawn Cup Needle Bearing. .. 
for maximum radial capacity in minimum 
cross section... positioned by press fit— 
snap rings or shoulders unnecessary . . . runs 
directly on hardened shaft... most com- 
pact, light weight, economical. 


Torrington Drawn Cup Roller Bearing... 
for higher speeds or long pregreased life 
thin section race for simple press fit... 
runs directly on hardened shofts... unit 
construction for easy assembly ... shaft- 
riding retainer. 
Torrington Heavy Duty Needle Bearing... 
for use with thin section or split housing where 
extreme impact loads require heavy ovter 
race...maximum shock resistance... full 
roller complement... unit construction. 
Torrington Heavy Duty Roller Bearing . .. 
for combination of high speed, long pre- 
greased life or shock resistance... roller 
stability provided by end-guiding...flange- 
riding retainer ... unit design. 
All of these types of bearings are available 
with inner races. 








NEEDLE « 





Only Torrington Makes All Four! 


Torrington developed the Needle Bearing and its specialized 
variations. This breadth of experience assures impartial engineer- 
ing recommendations based on specific application requirements. 
You can rely on Torrington to recommend the most compact 
and economical design compatible with operating conditions and 
performance requirements. Call on your Torrington representa- 
tive for help in applying the right bearing in the right place. 
The Torrington Company, Torrington, Conn.—and South Bend 
21, Indiana. 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


Every Basic Type of Anti-friction Bearing 


SPHERICAL ROLLER + TAPERED ROLLER + CYLINDRICAL ROLLER + NEEDLE ROLLERS + BALL + THRUST 


UST 
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SERVICE 


Pres. Eisenhower’s strenuous plans worry some of his friends. The 
schedule for the next few months certainly will test the President’s health. 


Note what lies ahead. First there’s Eisenhower’s trip to Germany, 
France, and Britain at the end of August. Then Khrushchev comes to the 
U.S. in September. Eisenhower doesn’t plan to travel around the country 
with the Russian, but merely being his official host will be taxing. After that, 
Eisenhower plans to go to Russia. And there’s the likelihood still later of a 
summit conference somewhere in Europe. 


It adds up to months of hard work and steady strain. 


Eisenhower faces the grind in apparent good condition. Members of 
Congress and other periodic White House callers agree with newsmen— 
who see him regularly at press conferences—that Eisenhower has been 
“looking good” in recent months. GOP lawmakers feel that the state of the 
President’s health is reflected in his new-found zest for political affairs. 


White House doctors keep a close watch on the President. 


Eisenhower will be 68 on Oct. 14, and—mainly because of his 1955 
heart attack and a subsequent siege of ileitis—three physicians give him 
a thorough going-over once a month. Insiders say the doctors are not 
discouraging Eisenhower in his ambitious plans for the months ahead. 
Their main concern is only that the President pace himself carefully. 


Public reaction to the impending visit by Khrushchev presents some 
interesting studies in contrast. 


White House mail and telegrams oppose the Russian’s coming. In the 
first 10 days after Eisenhower announced that he and Khrushchev would 
trade visits, there was fairly heavy public response. The White House 
naturally isn’t publicizing it, but about 60% of the mail takes Eisenhower 
to task for inviting Khrushchev. 


Congressional mail reflects the same Sentiment. 


But the State Dept. is flooded with Khrushchev invitations as work 
continues on the itinerary. 


One New England senator’s mail, although light, is typical: ‘““We’ve 
had four letters on Khrushchev. Three don’t like the idea of his getting 
into the U.S. The fourth is from officials in a town that would like to have 


4 


Khrushchev drop by for a visit.” . 


Khrushchev will not get to address a joint session of Congress. That is 
almost certain now, despite the fact that it is one thing the Russian Premier 
would really like to do. The public reaction makes Khrushchev “too hot” 
for Congressional leaders. They shy from the idea of affording the Russian 
this much-desired forum for reaching the American people. 


There will be a hard drive for adjournment before Sept. 15, the date 
of Khrushchev’s arrival. Adjournment would relieve Congress of respon- 
sibility for what the Russians would interpret as a slap in the face. 


The alternative: a resort to strict protocol should the session drag on 
past mid-September. Protocol holds that only visiting heads of state need 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK (ontinueg) 


WASHINGTON be invited to appear before the Congress. Khrushchev is the dictatorial 
BUREAU head man in the Soviet Union, of course, but the chief of state according 
AUG. 15, 1959 to ceremonial dictates of protocol is Voroshilov, president of the Presidium. 












Eisenhower scored heavily with his radio-TV speech on labor reform. 
Mail sent directly to the White House runs 22-to-1 in support of his demand 
for tough legislation. The speech also touched off a new torrent of mail to 
House members just as they were ready to debate the issue (page 119). 


Labor Secy. Mitchell was bypassed. The tone of the speech was dictated 
mainly by White House staffer Gerald Morgan, the President’s lawyer and 
a labor expert, and House Republican Leader Charles Halleck. 


Eisenhower also plays down Mitchell’s steel strike role. This week, at 
the moment Eisenhower was telling newsmen the government should stay 
out of the strike, except through the mediation service, Mitchell had steel 
union and management economists at the Labor Dept. to examine his first 
fact-finding report on the industry’s shutdown. 




























Pressure builds up for at least one more Eisenhower radio-TV show 
aimed at whipping the Democratic Congress into line. 


This will be on highway financing, if it comes off. GOP leaders in Con- 
gress tell Eisenhower that only his intervention—an appeal to the people 
directly—can save his proposal to raise the gasoline tax to keep highway 
construction on schedule and in the black. Most Democrats to date oppose 
a tax increase; rather they lean toward some form of deficit financing for 


the road program. 
— 


Prospects dim for debt management reform. 


— >» ‘ 
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Senate Democratic Leader Johnson takes a no-action-this-year line. He 
is the anonymous source for newspaper stories in the past couple of weeks 
to the effect that the Senate can put this issue over until next year. 


The Administration hasn’t given up hope. Treasury Secy. Anderson 
and other White House emissaries work daily behind the scenes in an 
effort to sway influential legislators. But they’re not optimistic. 


Democrats rebel at the idea of Jifting the interest ceiling on bonds. 


A secret poll of Senate Democrats, conducted by Johnson, shows only 
two in favor of taking off the ceiling. Forty-five others indicate varying 
degrees of opposition. This doesn’t mean that many could not switch over— 
if they were convinced it was the responsible thing to do. But it helps 
explain Johnson’s attitude and the Administration’s pessimism. 


New corn forecasts from the Midwest alarm Republican politicos. 


A record 4.2-million-bu. crop points to a continuing slide, with only 
minor seasonal fluctuations, in hog prices. There is little chance of the slide 
being halted before 1960 elections. 


Democrats are moving to cash in on the politics of it. Agriculture Secy. 
Benson, architect of the corn program that brings this bumper crop, is 


already unpopular with Midwestern farmers. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Aug. 15, 1959, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Research is our springboard 


Tomorrow’s more efficient and versatile communications serv- 
ices will be built on new ideas. That's why we are continuously 


increasing our research and development capabilities. GENERAL - Ss 
a \% 
Today, we have a large and highly-trained staff of scientists w, mt 
ea 


and engineers working in many areas of advanced research. In TELEPHONE 
the field of communications, these include—interspacing a 

number of telephone conversations on one line; controlling 
industrial processes from a remote point; transmitting busi- » ELECTRONICS 


ness data over a network at high speed. 


ie a4 A. Ua ’ 
For America is growing fast, and its appetite for more and Fy | y 
better communications is growing faster still. ne, Buon | f 
Our job, as we see it, is to plan and build to meet this need. 


General Telephone & Electronics Corporation, 730 Third Avenue, New York 17 
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ll-import 
spray p ks are GENETRON propellant ‘ 
rases fi Allies General Chemical Divi- 
m 1 P lea? Sales of aero- 

1 183 in just one year. 


New push for drug 
packed pharmaceuticals—like this 
lh dage that breathes ire the 


.erosol packaging. Putting the 
push into the new medicinal : 
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...where people with ideas open doors... 











Cool comfort for cars 


Al I t el te is modern 
cars let | vindows on 
heat 1] t lust lp lle 
wind and id nois Allied’s 


GENETRON uperdry retrigerants 
help K it p sibl to engineer 
todays pact etticient units 
Americans spent $150 million last 


' 
year on automobile air conditioning 


Cool savings for customers 
New oncepts in refrigeration, 
utilizing Allied’s GENETRON reftrig- 
erants spark new ideas in food pack- 
iging, supermarket merchandising. 
Once-rare pt rishables, even com- 
plete meals, are now economically 
refrigerated. Self-service refrigera- 
tion sections offer lowered costs to 


stores, greater savings to customers. 
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If these ideas suggest produ t innovati 
improvements for your business, why not 
to Allied Chemical ¢ orporation De pt 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N-Y. 


GENETRON is an Allied Che F ad 


DIVISIONS: 
BARRETT 
GENERAL CHEMICAL * INTERNATIONAI 
NATIONAL ANILINE * NITROGEN 
PLASTICS AND COAL CHEMICALS 


SEMET-SOLVAY * SOLVAY PROCESS 
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BASIC TO AMERICA’S PROGRESS 



































WHERE OIL AND WATER MEET 


Moving steadily up the Ohio River. a 
powerful Ashland Oil towboat brings 
crude oil to the company’s principal 
refinery at Ashland. Kentucky. River 
transportation plays a big part in help- 
ing this fully integrated oil company 
serve the industrial heart of America. 


Founded 35 years ago. Ashland Oil 
\ Refining Company does $300 mil- 
lion annually in sales of petroleum 
products. Principally a refiner, it has 


extensive crude oil reserves, a vast 
transportation network, and a sales 
organization which reaches across the 
nation and into many foreign coun- 
tries. Expansion has always been con- 
sidered a form of insurance. For other 
forms of insurance. this leader in oil 
relies on the leader in insurance. INA. 

Ashland Oil's protection includes 
liability insurance of various kinds 
and workmen’s compensation. avia- 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 








tion, burglary. fidelity and surety cov- 
erages. INA’s safety specialists help 
make Ashland Oil's company-wide 
safety program a reality. Your busi- 
ness. large or small. can have the 
extra value in complete protection and 
personalized service that makes Insur- 
ance by North America better. Just 
ask any INA agent or your broker. 
Insurance Company of North America 

Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 

Life Insurance Company of North America Philadelphia 
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On-site fueling (sketch) is one 
of the developments that could 
put them into a preferred posi- 
tion over liquid rockets. 


The scene shown above is still a 
missileman’s dream, but it is no longer 
a wild improbability. Solid-fuel rockets 
can’t yet be charged on the firing site- 
like July Fourth fireworks, they have to 
be loaded at the factory. Now, how- 
ever, the missile industry is on the verge 
of developments that promise in the 
next six or eight years to make the 
solid-fuel rocket supreme, through on- 
site fueling, more powerful propellants, 
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Bright Future for Solid Rockets 


and control of combustion while the 
rocket is in flight. 

Missilemen have always preferred 
solid fuels, other things being equal. 
Solid-fuel rockets are simpler in design, 
thus cheaper and less tempermental 
than liquid-fuel rockets. In the field, 
they need less maintenance, can be 
kept in constant “ready” condition. 
Even when they can be fueled on the 
site, they will need less elaborate fuel- 
ing equipment than liquid fueled rock- 
ets. 

Ideally, too, solid fuels give more 
thrust per pound of fuel and much 
more thrust per pound of rocket, with 
no need to carry special pressurized fuel 
tanks, piping, valves, pumps, and com- 
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pressors. Acceleration of rocket 
solid fuels is faster, too. This 1 
the possibility that a rocket will dé 
radically from course in the first 
seconds of flight. 

¢ Faulty, Too—Until now, how 
there has seemed to be little chance of 
overcoming the offsetting faults of 
fuels. As long as they are factor 
loaded, the rocket must be extra hea 
to serve as a strong, safe coritainer du 
ing transportation to the missile bas¢ 
and the performance of the rocket can’t 
be changed once it leaves the factory 
And as long as fuel and oxidizer ma 
terials must be combined in a single 
mass, superfluous amounts of inert 
binder material must be added, to pr 
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How real are 
intangible values 
on the balance sheet? 


from the Clients’ Service Bulletin of The American Appraisal Compan) 


The value of a business enterprise 
involves many factors but, in the 
final analysis, the most important 
item for consideration is the present 
worth of anticipated future earnings. 


Some can be measured 


If past earnings have not been satis- 
factory or are declining in trend, the 
value of the enterprise may be less 
than the excess of tangible assets 
over liabilities; but if earnings have 
been high and increasing steadily, 
the value of the business may be far 
greater than the net worth shown on 
the balance sheet. In the latter case, 
there are intangible values which may 
be loosely ascribed to ‘“‘good will.” 
When intangible values do exist, 
they are frequently made up of spe- 
cific items that may be identified. 
The excess earning capacity may be 
attributable to development and re- 
search costs, valuable patents, trade- 
marks and trade names, water rights 
and other items. For the most part, 
these assets may be transferred to a 
new owner in the case of a sale. 


The effect on valuation 


But after allowance for all these fac- 
tors, there may be a margin of profit 
which can be attributed only to 
sound management policies—the 
reputation for reliability and fair 
dealing which keeps customers 
coming back. This element may be 
correctly described as “‘good will” 
in its narrower sense. In the event 
of sale, the management and prior 
policies may change with the result 
that prior “good will’? may not be 
fully realized by the new owners. 
These intangible factors in the 
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average business often make a proper 
valuation of its true worth more 
complicated than is popularly real- 
ized and one requiring both broad 
judgmentand suitablecomparatives. 


x * * 


For more than 60 years The American 
Appraisal Company has appraised tangible 
and intangible assets. It has appraised both 
entire businesses and majority or minority 
interests in closely held corporations repre- 
sented by blocks of capital stock. Its ap- 
praisals have been used in connection with 
sales, mergers, financing, accounting, and 
estate and income tax determination. Its 
findings have been supported by the testi- 
mony of its qualified witnesses before con- 
ferees or in court when necessary. 


The AM E RI Cc AN 
APPRAISAL 


Company” 
SINCE 1896...LARGEST...MOST WIDELY USED 
Home Office: Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Atlanta Cincinnati Kansas City Philadelphia 
Baltimore Cleveland Los Angeles Pittsburgh 


Boston Dallas New Orleans St. Lovis 
Buffalo Detroit New York San Francisco 
Chicago Washington 


Affiliated: Canadian Appraisal Company, Ltd. 
Montreal and Toronto 


ee ee er re era 


The American Appraisal Company 
Dept. BW, 525 E. Michigan St. 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Without obligating me, please send 
me your booklet No. 502, ‘Valuation 
of Closely Held Corporate Stocks.” 
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.. . on-site fueling of big 
solid rockets could be first 
big advance .. .” 

(STORY on page 45) 


combustion and ‘ to 
assure steady burning. 

Another drawback of the solids has 
been the fact that once a_ solid-fuel 
engine is fired, it can’t be throttled 
down or cut off and restarted. Controls 
of hquid-fuel rockets, on the other 
hand, are responsive to radio signals. 
On the theorv that they will alwavs bx 
more readily controllable, many scicn- 
tists sav liquid rockets will always re- 
tain a place in rocketry for special jobs 
even after solid-fuel rockets take over 
most of the work 

Ihe cost comparison is all in favor 
of solid-fuel rockets though. ‘The solid 
fucl Minuteman ICBM, now in ad 
vance design stages, has been: estimated 
to cost $750,000 per missile; the liquid- 
fueled litan, designed to operate over 


the same distance when it goes int 


vent premature 


production in three vears, is now esti- 
mated to cost about $2-million. 

¢ On-Site Fueling—Results of — the 
latest solid-fuel research are so. unde- 
veloped that they aren't even being. sug 
cested for the Air Force’s Minuteman 
or the Navv’s Polaris (IRBM), which is 
now in a testing stage. But thev offer 
the greatest hope yet of establishing 
solid fuels as the standard rocket propel- 
lant of the next decade 

On-site fueling of the big solid rock- 
ets could well be the first important 
gain in this field 

Military men place high importance 
on having missiles in place on the firing 
stands, fueled and ready to go. It takes 
hours to fuel and check out the liquid 
rockets, vet so far this unreadiness has 
been preferable to the flexibility of 
factorv-fucled solid rockets. 

According to ‘Thiokol Chemical 
Corp., mixing of solid fuels at th 
site, to permit rocketmen to pick 
combinations of fuels for specific mis- 
sions, is now an engineering problem 
that is nearly solved. The blending will 
probably be done by a machine re- 
sembling a large concrete mixer. 
¢ Fuel Ingredients—The final mixing 
of solid fuel has been until recently a 
tricky and dangerous operation, b« 
cause the fuel-oxidizer materials are so 
unstable. ‘Today, though, the danger 
has been reduced by additives that 
stabilize the touchy materials. 

If solid fuels could be mixed at the 
missile base, the unfueled missile shells, 
the oxidizing chemicals, the ‘fuel, and 
the binder could all be shipped sep- 
arately and stored safely. .If the missil« 
could be shipped empty, it could then 
be built strong enough only to with- 
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Don’t let rising process heats ruin your refractories 


_..or your profits...77044 unagination with Alcoa Aluminas 


The steady increase in general process temperatures poses no problem at all for refractories fortified with 
Atcoa® Aluminas. Their refractoriness rises in direct proportion to the amount of alumina in their composition 
These high-purity aluminum oxides also add greatly to strength and stability under load at elevated temperatures 
And high-alumina refractories are chemically stable, immune to both oxidizing and reducing 
atmospheres. They offer just one more illustration of the many good reasons why makers Vv. 

and users of a variety of products have found it pays to mix imagination and engineering ALCOA © 
with Alcoa Aluminas . . . to make an old product better or a new product possible. Discover CHEMICALS 
what Atcoa Aluminas can do for your own product or process. Outline your requirements aan 


in a letter to ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHEMICALS Division, 700-H Alcoa Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


For exciting drama watch “A 
Presents” every Tuesday, ABC-1 


" ™ = f and Emmy Award winning “A! 
For finer products...let Alcoa add new dimension to your creative thinking! theatre” alternate Mondays, NB 








Typical Electro-Channe t installatior 


J New York Telephone Co. building, Utica, N. Y. 
Architect: Frank C. Delle Cese. General Contractor: McKay Construction Co. Electrical Contractor: Keller Electric Co, 


Now any building 
“can afford” 
underfloor 
electrification 


Ceco’s Electro-Channel Steel Joists 
provide economical electrical raceways 
by making one product do the job of two 


So you’re planning a building —low budget 

. medium sized . . . or large structure. 
You want electrical outlets in the floors 
so business machines, telephones and sup- 


plementary lighting can be moved and re- 


connected without the costly work of tear- 






Electrical, telephone and signal wires can be run 
from panel boxes into the electrical raceways of 
the E/C Joist and up through service fittings to 
desks located anywhere on the floor. When desks 
are moved, fittings can be placed along the joists to 
service new positions. Patents applied for. 
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ing up floors to reach the wiring. But you 
think such electrical flexibility is too 
costly. Not any more. There’s a way you 
and 
still have low-cost construction. The an- 


swer is Ceco’s Electro-Channel Joist—a 


can prevent electrical obsolescence 


product that does two jobs: 1— provides 
raceways for underfloor electrification; 
2—carries the floor load. That’s why 
Electro-Channel Joist systems cost half 
as much as other quality systems. Get the 
facts today. Mail the coupon below. Ceco 
Steel Products Corporation. Sales offices, 
warehouses and fabricating plants in princi- 
pal cities. General offices: 5601 
West 26th St., Chicago 50, IIl. stom.) 
IN CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS CECO ENGINEERING 
MAKES THE BIG DIFFERENCE 
Stee! Joists / Steelforms / Concrete Reinforcing 


Curtainwalls, Windows, Screens, Doors / Cecoframe Buildings 
Roofing Products / Metal“Lath 








CECO STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 5601 W. 26th St., Chicago 50 
Please send introductory Manual No. 3011-A covering Ceco 
Electro-Channel Stee! Joist Construction to pass on to my build. 
ing department and architect. 

ae 

position. pppnigunainintinediapeml 
firm abenk a eee vane see 
Sa er ee picinioten athidilchie 
——EEe Sl mie 
oO If student, check here for special data. BW 
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’... researchers are testing 
the possibility of encapsu- 
lating a solid rocket'’s oxi- 
a ier 

(STORY on page 45) 


stand the stresses of flight and not those 
of cross-country hauling. This in itself 
should improve the solid-fuel rocket’s 
range and efficiency by a considerable 
amount. 

Significant progress is being made, 
too, in improving the recipe for solid 
fuels. Fuel and oxidizer materials today 
have to be tamed down by stabilizing 
and binding materials that add to weight 
and dilute the efficiency of the active 
ingredients. Thus, most solid fuels pro- 
duce less thrust for a given weight of 
propellant than most liquid fuels. 

Now researchers are testing the pos- 
sibility of encapsulating the solid 
rocket’s oxidizer in plastic capsules. 
Teflon is one of the plastics currently 
being tested for this use in lab experi- 
ments. As the temperature at the 
core of the fuel mass is raised by the 
engine’s igniter, some of the Teflon 


capsules melt, releasing a little oxi- 
dizer to support combustion. More 


powerful oxidizers, perhaps even fluor- 
ine, may be able to be safely put to use 
in solid fuels in this way, without the 
risk of premature combustion. 

e A New “Throttle”—This scheme also 
offers a possible way of regulating the 
burning rate of a solid fuel. Perhaps 
oxidizer in capsules near the outside of 
the charge can be shielded from the 
heat of the center, then ignited sepa- 


rately for a second or even a third 
stage of ignition. =—_— 
Putting the oxidizing material in 


plastic capsules may also help in the 
problem of insulating one stage of a 
large solid-fuel rocket from another. 
Designers of the Minuteman, first solid- 
fuel ICBM in the U.S. arsenal, have 
been struggling for months with this 
insulation problem. Specifications call 
for three stages in the Minuteman. To 
prevent precombustion of the later 
stages, it has been necessary to add 
heavy shielding, a severe handicap in 
reaching the prescribed flight range of 
5,500 mi. 

Another solid-fuel development, per- 
haps six years from practical use, is a 
system of sound waves to control the 
burning rate of solid fuels. This could 
someday give solid-fuel rockets some- 
thing of the control by throttle that 
give liquid fuels their current advan- 
tage. 

e Whistle Commands—In the absence 
of any throttle arrangement for solid 
fuels, designers in the past have been 
forced to contrive other ways to get the 
rate of burning they want. Solid fuels, 
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--- most versanomical way 
to air condition anything! 


Versanomical—that’s the word for Chrysler’ s 
Centrifugal Water Chiller. It’s versatile: 
engineered for any air conditioning project 
from 125 hp to the largest. And economical: 
packed with special engineering features that 
cut operating and service costs. For example: 


True volute casing. A Chrysler design exclusive 
that minimizes refrigerant turbulence . . . reduc- 
ing horsepower load on the motor. 

Adjustable guide vanes. Unique airfoil design 
employs new principles to increase compressor 
efficiency to the maximum while maintaining 
operating stability. 

Automatic Operation. Factory-assembled con- 
trol console including all required safety 
controls, indicator lights and gauges. 
Automatic purger. Removes non-condensable 
gases and water vapor. Prevents contamination 
of refrigerant system, cuts service costs. 
Interlocked lubrication. System protects motor 
bearings with a constant flow of oil. Compressor 
can't run unless oil pump operates. 


Chrysler Centrifugal Water Chillers are factory pre- 
tested under simulated operating conditions to assure 
peak performance. Why not get all the facts from your 
local Chrysler Applied Machinery and Systems sales 
office. Or write: Airtemp Division, Chrysler Corporation, 
Dept. C89, Dayton 1, Ohio. 





€ HRYSLER 


AIRTEMP 





FIRST WITH THE FINEST IN AIR CONDITIONING 
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Transportation hub 


AND A MARINE MIDLAND BANK KNOWS THE AREA! Looking 
for a prime plant site with ideal transportation facilities? Then 
consider Syracuse — transportation hub of New York State. Some 
175 transportation concerns have headquarters or branches here. 
You'll find excellent rail and air facilities, the barge canal and 
the New York State Thruway connecting with superhighways north 
and south. Syracuse is the heart of the world’s richest market — 
25% of the nation’s population is within 300 miles. Also in 
Syracuse you have the complete banking services of a local 
Marine Midland Bank. For more facts about business opportuni- 
ties in the Syracuse area, write President John A. Sheedy, Marine 
Midland Trust Company of Central New York, Syracuse, New York. 


MARINE MIDLAND BANKS 


New York State’s first family of home-town banks 
Members Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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. . . sound waves are being 
investigated as a_ possible 
solid-rocket throttle .. .” 

(STORY on page 45) 


for example, are sometimes cast in 
strange, complicated shapes. 

As a result, solid rocket charges have 
run into problems that affect their use- 
fulness, such as breaking apart inside 
the rocket under their own weight and 
“resonance burning,” an acoustical phe- 
nomenon that causes spotty excessive 
burning, destructive to performance. 

The idea of turning acoustics back 
on itself to control combustion is one 
method being suggested as a possible 
throttle system for solid-fuel rockets. 
Companies in the solid-fuel business 
are teaming up with acoustical re- 
search laboratories during preliminary 
research along this line. 

One such system has been suggested 
by Acoustica Associates, Inc., of New 
York, in collaboration with Cambridge 
Acoustical Associates and Dr. Martin 
Summerfield of Princeton University. 
Acoustica’s proposal takes advantage of 
the fact that a sound wave traveling 
through a gas causes the gas particles 
to vibrate along the path of the wave; at 
a different pitch of sound, the wave 
produces a different vibration. 

The combustion zone of a rocket fuel 
is, of course, made up of gases. In 
Acoustica’s system, a gauge would 
measure the pressure of these gases, 
while a source of sound waves known 
as a Levavasseur whistle would send 
sound through the combustion cham- 
ber. At the prescribed pressure level, 
the whistle would send a_ steady 
medium-pitch sound. If the pressure 
should vary—or if a radio signal from 
earth should order a change in 
“throttle’—a valve would change the 
whistle to a higher or a lower pitch 
changing the shape and amount of heat 
feedback of the gaseous combustion 
zone. 
¢ Work Under Way—Acoustica has 
reportedly produced prototypes of its 
whistle and the valve modulator, though 
military secrecy prevents complete de- 
scription of the system. Thiokol, Olin 
Mathieson, and Hercules are among 
those reported, unofficially, to be study- 
ing encapsulation of fuel oxidizers. 
And a number of other corporate lab- 
oratories are said to be working on such 
problems as better fuel grain size. 

Such developments are still a few 
years away from refinement and practi- 
cal use. But they indicate that solid- 
fuel research has turned the corner and 
that long-range military planning should 
soon be taking into account the new 
opportunities, and perhaps new prob- 
lems, of a solid-fuel missile array. END 
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.»e-Where each Office Automation 


Dollar has extra buy-ability! 
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ve Friden automatic office machines—the “Tape 
el Talkers”—are the first to look at when you seek 
In to cut down on manual typing, manual check- 
ld ing, and human calculating in your billing! 
sa Friden has pioneered practical, versatile 
nd and low-cost machines for handling invoices 
m- and all other business paperwork. 
el, Start with one Friden unit, then add another 
ey and another and another as each pays for itself. 
mss You will see the pay-off immediately, using 
in your present forms, without need for specially 
the trained operators. 
ch, 
eat 
ion 
To write invoices automatically 
has from existing tab cards, edge- 
> . alk : : punched cards, or punched paper tape, see 
. Only a typist (no billing or calculating machine operator) the new Model CTS Friden Computyper. CTS 
yin is required to calculate and print a complete bill or produces and reads punched tape or edge- 
ong invoice with this Friden Computyper® Model B. punched cards. Also, by hookup with other 
idy- Typist enters heading, quantity, unit price, and product automation units, this machine produces tab 
‘ab. descriptions ...Computyper computes extensions, additions, cards simultaneously. Up to 90% of invoice 
uch deductions, totals. Simultaneous punched card output can be put through automatically, with oper- 
optional. Here is office automation at truly low cost: ator filling in only variables. CTS eliminates 
oon An Automatic Brttinc DEPARTMENT AT A SINGLE Desk! costly, continuous manual data reprocessing. 
acti- 


; © Friden, In 
olid- 
and . 
ould Rar the Ay stiww Automatic office operation is the Friden function — 
new | call your Friden Man or write Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California... 
yrob- sales, instruction, service throughout U.$. and the world. 
ous FRIDEN SILVER ANNIVERSARY © 1934-1959 











LOOK HOW 
I'VE GROWN! 


40,000th contract 
June, 1958 


20,000th contract 
October, 1956 


10,000th contract 
January, 1956 


60,000th contract 


June, 1959 








AMF signs contract for 60,000* Automatic Pinspotter 


In the 344 years since 1956, leases for 50,000 machines have been signed. 
In the last 12 months, 20,000 leases have been signed. 


You can’t argue with success—you can just try to 
explain it. And explaining the success of AMF Auto- 
matic Pinspotters is easy: Pinspotters offer the best 
in bowling as well as in investment. More than 60,000 
Pinspotters in use give testimony to the profit-making 
potential of Automatic Pinspotters leased from AMF. 


One of the most enthusiastic of these proprietors is 
Larry Sisson of WY-7 Recreation, Detroit. After 
many successful years with AMF, he has just signed 
a renewal contract for 28 machines including the 
60,000th Automatic Pinspotter. Mr. Sisson is staying 
with success. 


For more information about the investment oppor- 
tunities of modern bowling and the many advantages 
of leasing, write to AMF Pinspotters Inc., 261 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


BOWL WHERE YOU SEE THE 






TRIANGLE” 


SERVICE MARK OF AMF 


AMF PINSPOTTERS INC. 


SUBSIDIARY OF AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 
AMF BUILDING + 261 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
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In Research 


AEC to Experiment With a Smaller Plant 


In the Search for Cheap Nuclear Power 


The Atomic Energy Commission is planning to build 
a small plant that, it hopes, will eventually lead the way 
to inexpensive nuclear power—in defiance of the axiom 
that the larger a nuclear power plant, the better chance 
of cheap electricity. 

In the past, AEC has gone along with the notion 
that cheap power would come first from a plant with 
capacity of 100,000 kw. or more. It built a number of 
smaller plants to test the engineering feasibility of 
promising designs for large plants. But none of these 
units came very close to cheap power. 

Now the commission feels it has sound reasons for 
building an experimental 16,500-kw. plant. “We feel 
we know enough about certain types of nuclear plants 
so that we might get something worthwhile bv deliber- 
ately building them small and aiming at economy,” a 
spokesman says. 

For its first small unit, AEC will use the pressurized 
water reactor—a type built in quantity for nuclear sub- 
marines. But it is also considering a smal] boiling water 
plant. Pressurized water reactors heat water and feed 
it to a heat exchanger; the water boilers produce steam 
in the reactor and deliver it directly to a turbine. 

The commission has asked publicly owned and co- 
operative electric utilities—which have shown the greatest 
interest in small plants—to provide a site and con- 
ventional equipment for the test. AFC will own the 
nuclear gear and sell steam to the utility at a charge 
comparable to the cost of producing steam by orthodox 
fuels in the vicinity. 

eee 


Top Soviet Scientist Advocates 


More Centralization of Research 


The Soviet Union must reorganize its scientific effort 
immediately if its vast industry is to be on a modern 
footing by the mid-1960s. That opinion was expressed 
in Izvestia last week by Nikolai N. Semyonov, a vice- 
president of the Soviet Academy “of Sciences and co- 
winner of the Nobel Prize for chemistry in 1956. 

Under Semyonov’s proposal, all provincial or regional 
science institutes would be primarily responsible for 
studying local natural resources and for handling the 
area’s product development. All fundamental research 
would be assigned to the Soviet Academy of Sciences. 
For develypment of special products, some of the bigger 
production complexes would set up their own R&D 
departments. 

The Soviet Academy already runs three impressively 
modern science centers—one in Moscow, another in 
Leningrad, and a third nearly completed in the Siberian 
city of Novosibirsk. A fourth, says Semyonov, will be 
established soon in the Ural-Volga area, perhaps near 
Sverdlovsk. 
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To derive the most profit from these centers, argues 
Semyonov, pure research should be concentrated there 
as much as possible. ‘This would mean relieving th 
researchers of virtually all paper work and_ increasing 
each center’s autonomy. 

Semyonov thinks the Soviet Academy is already fat 
too decentralized. Overlapping of research among its 
eight departments wastes time and energy, he charges. 

The prominence given to Semyonov’s views in 
Izvestia suggests to some Western observers that th« 
Kremlin is giving serious thought to shaking up Russia s 
scientific machine. His remarks followed closely similat 
thoughts voiced ‘recently by Khrushchev himself. 


Dry Runs to Atmospheres of Venus 


And Mars Disclose Heating Problem 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp. scientists have just completed 
what are believed to have been the first simulated tri 
through the atmospheres of Venus and Mars 

The vehicle for their experiments was a 40-ft.-lon 
shock tube. The results show that voyages to Venu 
may present a problem for space-ship designers 

It had been thought that the type of recoverabl 
sule devised for earth satellites might be adaptable fo 
travel near Venus. However, the tests showed that 
aerodynamic heating will be about 50°% higher in the 
atmosphere of Venus than around the earth. Aero- 
dynamic heating is what happens to any solid obj 
passing through an atmosphere at hypersonic speeds 

Trips to the atmosphere of Mars, though, should b« 
possible with materials developed already for nose cones 

Around Venus the trouble is that the atmosphere 
mostly carbon dioxide—heavier than the atmosphere of 
Earth and Mars. As a result, there’s more friction, which 
causes the nose cone to get hotter. 


Tea May Absorb Strontium 90, 


Prevent Bone Damage From Fallout 


A cup of tea may be the best protection against radioac- 
tive fallout. This is the conclusion of two Japanese 
doctors in the tea-growing district in Shizuoka Prefec 
ture, southwest of Tokyo. 

Dr. Teiji Ugai and Dr. Eiichi Hayashi of the 
Shizuoka Pharmaceutical College said this week that two 
years of experiments with white mice had shown that 
the tannin in tea absorbs strontium 90 before it reaches 
the bone marrow. 

In the Japanese experiments, white mice were fed one 
microcurie each of strontium 90. Half of them were 
subsequently given a solution containing 2% tannin, 
taken from tea. Checkups 48 hours later showed that 
the mice which were not given the tannin solution 
absorbed 14.8% of the strontium 90 into their bone 
marrow, whereas those who had drunk the tea solution 
had ejected most of it. 

Ugai, president of Shizuoka College, will report his 
findings to the U.S. National Pharmaceutical Society in 
Cincinnati, O., beginning on August 19. 
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Monopanls are literally metal planks The unique tongue and groove design 
with insulation between metal inner creates strong panel-to-panel joints. 
and outer faces. The complex configu- And double vinyl gaskets at each 
ration makes Monopanl the most rigid joint seal out wind and moisture, last 
... longest-spanning panel of its type. the life of the building. 
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insulated curtain wall 


Its brand new... 


on Butler buildings 


Years ago, labor was cheap... business 
moved at a leisurely pace. Then, brick-by- 
brick construction was a fine way, in fact 
the only way, to build. But, today, time and 
labor are costly. Business demands the fast, 
economical construction that Butler pre- 
engineering and mass-production offers. 
And now with new Monopanl® Butler is 
an even faster... better way to build. 
Monopanls are shipped to the job completely 
finished inside and out, fully insulated and 
factory-cut to fit the Butler structural system. 


On the job, erection is simplicity itself. 
Thanks to a unique joint, Monopanls need 
only be pushed together... fastened top and 


® 


bottom to the Butler structurals. Presto, a 
slender curtain wall is up and finished...a 
wall that requires virtually no maintenance 
and is equal in insulating ability to a ma- 
sonry wall. Even the largest Butler buildings 
can be enclosed in just days. 

Now—more than ever—Butler offers the 
most completely pre-engineered structural 
system, curtain wall system and roof system 
... the fastest, lowest-cost way for business 
to build well. 

Call your Butler Builder for full details — 
ask him about Butler financing, too, He’s 
listed in the Yellow Pages under “Buildings” 
or “Steel Buildings.” Or write direct to us. 


from a design by A. Francik and Associates, Architects 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7313 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Metal Buildings « Equipment for Farming, Oil Production and Transportation, Outdoor Advertising » Contract Manufacturing 


Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. « Houston, Tex. « Birmingham, Ala. « Kansas City, Mo. + Minneapolis, Minn, 


Chicago, II. * Detroit, Mich. « Cleveland, Ohio + Pittsburgh, Pa. » New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. « Boston, Mass. 
Washington, D. C. « Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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TOLEDO'S See-way, built around a mall, brings the lure of the shopping center into the heart of the city. Atlanta’s Lenox Square 


below) carries the facilities of downtown to the spreading suburban market. 
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Shopping Centers 
Take Opposite Paths 


Toledo is attempting to re- 
vitalize its downtown area; while 
Atlanta merchants are going 
after the suburban market. 


Uptown, downtown, all around the 
town, retailers are hunting paths to the 
market’s heart. 

Atlanta (picture, bottom) is taking 
the well-tried method of going after 
the market, with its swish new subur- 
ban shopping center, Lenox Square. 

Toledo (picture, top) is trving the 
much discussed but less tested tactic 
of creating a magnet to pull the market 
downtown, via the mall. 

Both projects opened for business last 
week. Both rate more than passing 
mention. The Toledo mall is probably 
the most expansive test vet to be under- 
taken by a major city, for so long a 
period—45 days. And while shopping 
centers are hardly news in many cities, 
a major one such as Lenox Square is 
news in Atlanta. The center's $00,000 
sq. ft. of buildings and 53 diverse stores 
make it one of the largest shopping cen- 
ters south of New York and an impor- 
tant addition to southeastern retailing. 
¢ Two Patterns—Just as Toledo’s 
Shoppers’ See-way seeks to bring the 
lure of the attractive planting and no 
trafic hazards of the shopping center 
into the heart of the citv’s business dis- 
trict, so Atlanta’s center virtually dupli- 
cates the important downtown shopping 
facilities of the citv, seven miles from 
downtown. 

Almost every name store in the city 
has a branch in Lenox Square. Joseph 
Ross, president of Macy-owned Davi- 
son-Paxon Co., says, “I don’t know of 
any other shopping center where 99% 
of the top stores in the town are repre- 
sented.”” While two major stores are 
becoming the trend in a single center, 
it isn’t often, either, that one center 
has the two outstanding department 
stores of the home city. Lenox Square 
houses not only Davison’s but Rich’s, 
Inc., as well. 
¢ Incentives Differ—The incentives 
that prompted the two projects differ. 
Toledo’s incentive is home-grown, and 
acute, Like other communities, the city 
hopes to revitalize a downtown that 
appears to be slowly but surely decaying. 

You might call Atlanta’s incentive 
home-grown, too: ‘The area’s own 
growth sparked the location of Lenox 
Square. But it was an outside developer, 
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the nonprofit Samuel Roberts Nol 
Foundation, Oklahoma organization ¢ 
voted to medical and other resea1 
that spotted Atlanta as a likely site for 
a major center. It wasn’t downtow1 
failure, but suburbia’s growth, that 
built Lenox Square. 


|. Toledo’s Test 


loledo’s $15,000 test is no niggardl 
one. The city has converted four block 
of cold, hard pavement to four bl 
of trees, flowers, a pond for five ] 
guins from the city zoo, a play area f 
children, statues borrowed from 
l'oledo Museum of Art, a stage for 
shows, displays, and many other attra 
tions. 

Actually, the See-wav is made u 
four pedestrian malls, two block 
Adams St., and two on Madison St 
both major downtown arteries. Sup 
St., which splits the malls, has 
left open to two-way traffic. 
¢ Business Center—lThe Sec-v 
another unusual feature. Unlike Ad 
St., Madison St. is not a major 
center. Instead, it has several 
office buildings, including the Ow 
Illinois Glass Co., Toledo Edison (¢ 
Lucas County Bank, and United Sa 
ings. The city wants to find out 
impact a mall has not only on retailing 
but on other business as well. 

Ned Skeldon, Lucas County ¢ 
missioner and a former Toledo coun 
man and vice-mayor, suggested th« 

—as a first step in an over-all soluti 
to downtown’s ills. Downtown ‘1 
Associates already had a master plan 
paper, and the mall fitted right int 
The City Council unanimoush 
proved the project. 

e Overflow—Retailers on the mall 
early results. Presidents of leadin; 
stores—Lasalle’s (Macv-owned), the Li 
Store, and Lamson Bros. Co.—ag 
that the mall has rekindled interest 
downtown. A delicatessen owne! 
he would be “willing to pay to hav 
help them keep it.” Non-retailer 
enthusiastic. Marvin Harrison, m 
ager of the Paramount Theater, 
convert; so many people come to t! 
area. Banks and utilities, too,-:lik« 
new crowds. 

Probably the citizens themselves 
the most excited of all. “You wouldn't 
believe what a difference it makes 
they say. 
¢ Nine-Days’ Wonder?—Some «1 
dents, of course, thought the whol 
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Time is money to YOU, too! 


Like the organizations named here, you can save time, 
boost efficiency with a PAGEMASTER® Selective Radio- 
Paging System by Stromberg-Carlson. 

Whether your organization numbers fewer than a hun- 
dred people —or many thousands—you can have a system 
engineered to meet your particular requirements. PAGE- 
MASTER serves with equal effectiveness in industrial 
plants, hospitals, department stores, construction proj- 
ects, hotels, oil fields, stadiums—to name just a few pos- 
sible applications. 

A PAGEMASTER system is compact and easy to install. 
It consists of three basic components: transistorized re- 
ceivers that fit easily in jacket or shirt pocket; an encoder, 
about the size of an adding machine, located next to your 
telephone switchboard and used by the operator to signal 
holders of receivers; and a transmitter. Systems are avail- 
able for lease or purchase. 

For details, contact the PAGEMASTER distributor in your 
area, or write to us at 200 Carlson Road. 


“There is nothing finer than a Stromberg-Carlson” 








Several excellent territories still open. Distributor inquiries welcome. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON iP 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 
Pagemaster Sales « Rochester 3,N.Y. 
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idea silly. Some stores had trouble 
getting deliveries. And a big problem 
—-downtown parking space—remains un- 
solved. 

For all the early enthusiasm, city 
fathers and planners are going to take 
a hard look at results. Downtown 
Toledo Associates will make surveys at 
the end of two, four, and six weeks. 
Then—after the nine-days’ wonder pe- 
riod has worn off—the time to decide 
whether to make the mall permanent 
will come. 


Atlanta’s Center 


Edward Noble, the center’s president, 
has had his eye on Atlanta for some 
time. He felt he had achieved a major 
victory in May, 1957, when he per- 
suaded Rich’s to go into his project 
(BW—May18’5 7,p79). Che reasons be- 
hind Rich’s decision signal the maturing 
of Atlanta’s suburban market. 

Atlanta’s big store had long held out 

as smaller shopping centers began to 
girdle the city. But Pres. Richard H. 
Rich denies that his store intended to 
buck the trend indefinitely. 
e Cautious—Rich laid down certain 
standards years ago for a move out of 
town. First, the store wanted to be sure 
that “we had done everything for the 
downtown we could instead of running 
awav from it.’ Over the vears, Rich’s 
has refurbished every department, and 
will spend $3-million over the next 
vear. It has worked on traffic problems, 
now claims it has more parking facilities 
around it than any other downtown de- 
partment store in the country. 

Second, Rich’s wanted to wait until 
metropolitan Atlanta contained 1-mil- 
lion people. Greater Atlanta passed 
this test several weeks Finally, it 
wanted to wait until a suburban market 
developed approaching 200,000 people 


ago. 


within a 10- to 12-min. radius. 
In Rich’s view, Lenox Square is the 
only single area in Atlanta that could 


support such a center. Furthermore, 
Rich’s feels, the area can’t support two 
centers properly. That is why Lenox 
can boast both Rich’s and Davison’s. 

It took a year of hard work to per- 
suade both big stores to sign up. Rich’s 
was finally persuaded it was better to 
embrace competition in the same cen- 
ter than fight it in separate centers. 
¢ Powerful Magnet—The presence of 
both Atlanta’s department stores gives 
Lenox a tremendous assist. 

The quality merchants have joined 
up so freely that the developers seem 
even a little fearful lest some shoppers 
may be scared off. They take pains to 
emphasize that the center has a Kresge, 
a National Shirt, a Lerner’s. 

No local merchants look for long- 
term adverse effects on downtown. The 
center will pull some business away, 
they agree. END 
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THESE MATERIALS FLOW THROUGH THE AIR 


... With the greatest of ease 


Today, more and more industrial plants 
are turning to Fuller to solve their prob- 
lems in handling a wide range of dry bulk 
materials. Fuller pneumatic conveying 
systems have gained such wide accept- 
ance within industry because Fuller has 
engineered its equipment for “automated” 
operation. 

When you have a Fuller system, you 
can save thousands of dollars by buying 
in bulk rather than in bags. There is no 
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waste in handling. The most stringent 
sanitation requirements can be met. 


Efficient, peak production is assured 
and at far lower operating costs than 
many other types of conveying systems, 
and your maintenance problems are at 
the minimum. Why not write to Fuller 
Company today—we’ll be glad to send 
you descriptive literature showing you 








PARTIAL LIST OF 
MATERIALS HANDLED 


Alumina 
Aluminum Oxide 
Arsenic Oxide 
Asbestos Dust 
Barite 
Bauxite 
Bentonite 
Borax 
Caicium Carbonate 
Carbon Black 
Catalysts, Petroleum 
Cement, Portland 
Cement Raw 
Material 
Chalk 
Clays 
Coal, pulverized 
Detergent Powders 
Diatomaceous Earth 
Feeds, soft 
Fertilizers 
Flour 
Flue Dusts 
Fly Ash 
Gypsum 
(raw or calcined ) 
Lime, pulverized 
Malt 
Ores, pulverized 
Phosphate Rock, 





how Fuller solves many different prob- pulverized — 
a Resins, synthetic 
lems in many types of plants, Salt 
Silica, pulverized 
Starches 
Sugars, refined 
Talc 
FULLER COMPANY G-151 
180 Bridge St., Catasauqua, Pa. 3756 


Subsidiary of General American. Transportation Corporation 
Birmingham Chicago « Kansas City Los Angeles e New York ¢ San Francisco ¢ Seattle 








In Marketing 


Businesswomen Have Chance to Air 


Gripes About Office Furniture 


Office furniture makers are paying more attention to 
vhat the distaff side wants. Latest example: or ied 
Hallowell, a division of Standard Pressed Stee! Co., i 
taking some tips from a “petticoat panel” of 11 wey 
nesswomen, who aired their views on office furniture 
last week. 

Some ideas on the want list: a place to put oversized 
handbags; center drawer partitions so the contents won't 
slide to the back when the drawer opens; a foot rest; 
i special drawer with its own lock for personal effects; 
1 simpler way to adjust chairs for short, medium, and 
tall women. 

\ pet peeve turned out to be the bottom drawer of 
the file cabinet. “Do away with it or sell the 

ibinets with stools,” the women begged. ‘They were 
enthusiastic about the new colored furniture, but be- 
moaned the fact that usually only top executives rate it; 
gencral office workers still get “drab, gray furniture.” 


West Coast Supermarket Reports 
Credit Cards Boost Its Sales 


In a move that could mean a full-circle revolution for 
supermarketing, Bank of America and several Sacra- 
mento stores are testing out credit cards for supermarket 
hoppers. Under the plan shoppers may use their 
Bankamericards to charge supermarket purchases at in- 
terest rates running from 6% down to 2% depending on 
the size of the purchase. 

The bank declined comment, but one of the partici- 
pating stores, Corti Bros. Market, reports several signif- 
icant results. Says Corti: “Credit card holders have been 
buving more heavily than our regular cash customers. 
\nd they tend to buy more of the better margin items, 
like delicatessen foods and gourmet specialties. Most 
encouragingly, they are coming from a much wider 
marketing area, up to six miles away from the store. 
\nd they're passing up several other supermarkets on 
the way. 

. + - 


Mower Maker Seeks New Outlets, 


Longer Producing-Selling Season 


In the competitive lawn mower field, American Chain 
& Cable Co. has a program with a double aim: (1) to 
broaden its distribution, and (2) to even out production 
sags in a seasonal product. 

Cc. N. Johns, president, said the company will make 
and market a new line of lawn-cutting equipment of all 
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types, under the brand name ACCO. At the same time, 
the Pennsylvania Power Mower Div. will continue to 
turn out its own full line under the Pennsylvania 
name. 

The ACCO line will be sold to distributors in the 
automotive, appliance, and specialty fields. The Penn- 
sylvania line for years has sold via distributors to hard- 
ware and garden supply houses. By selling the new line 
through different retail outlets the company hopes to 
broaden distribution without upsetting established 
channels. The lines are comparable in price; differences 
are mainly external. Both will be made at the company’s 
plant in Exeter, Pa. 

Early-bird bonuses to distributors who buy before Jan. 
1 and stock for the heavy spring selling season will help 
smooth production humps. The company also plans a 
Christmas promotion to the consumer to spur slow 
winter business. Its production schedules are set up so 
it can make components during the early months of 
the year, assemble and ship in the late months. It 
hopes that way to broaden an average mower production 
vear from around 30 weeks to a full vear’s schedule. 

The industry wee sales of $300-million for the 
year started July 1—a 10% increase over the past season. 


Contract Renewals Snagged as TV Nets 


Give Low Rating to Nielsen’s Proposals 


Contract renewal negotiations between the three na- 
tional T'V networks and A. C. Nielsen Co. have reached 
an impasse. 

For NBC and CBS, the main sticking point is money: 
Nielsen’s proposal to increase charges for its rating 
service about 4% effective next August. The increase 
would apply to a total of something like $650,000 that 
the three networks pay each year. 

\BC fumes over a proposed change in Nielsen's 
method of reporting, which now specifies the number of 
stations carrying a particular rated show. Nielsen wants 
to drop mention of the number of stations; ABC, with 
considerably fewer stations than the other two networks, 
fears such reporting will obscure its strength in the mar- 
ket areas where it is strong. 

The reluctance to renew at NBC and CBS may also 
be influenced by the dissatisfaction already expressed by 
some of their officials with the way the Nielsen ratings 
have come to be regarded as the batting averages of 
television. Much of their new programing is aimed at 
quality rather than quantity audiences, and they might 
be happy to deemphasize the importance of ratings such 


as Nielsen’s. 
2 = e 


Motorola Buys Maker of Hearing Aids 


Motorola, Inc., announced this week its first expansion 
by acquisition. It bought Dahlberg Co., fourth largest 
maker of hearing aids. Dahlberg will operate as an in 
dependent subsidiary. However, Motorola will supply 
components for Dahlberg’s principal products: hearing 
aids and hospital communications systems. 
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Glass offers unique sets of properties to constructions like these electronic resistors 


circuit boards. Write Corn 


Electronic Components, 547 High Street, Bradford 


Why these electronic components are glass 


You can cover glass with dirt. Freeze 
it. Boil it. Bounce it. Take it up ten 
thousand miles where the air is rare 
Bury it deep in a salted sea. And still 


it remains itself ... with a set of elec- 
trical properties you can count on to 
stay fixed. 

When you know its secrets well, you 
can put a metallic coating on glass, cut 
spirals in it, and come up with a rugged 
resistor. You can seal layers of alumi- 


num between strips of glass and achieve 
1 compact, reliable capacitor. You can 
make printed circuit boards on glass, 
and other components to the tightest 
specs 

Many are the marvels of glass. There 
are pipes of glass that combine trans- 
parency with unsurpassed resistance to 
acids and harsh organics. There are 
optically ingenious street lights and sig- 
nals that make roads and railroads safer. 


“This Is Glass” will acqt 
better with this material, help 
applications in your own field. | 
free copy of this brochure, write ¢ 
ing Glass Works, 46 Crystal Stree 
Corning, N. Y. 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 


CORNING MEANS RESEARCH IN GLA 


CORNING CAN DO ALMOST ANYTHING WITH GLASS 
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ONE-SOURCE RESPONSIBILITY IN ALL SIX MAJOR FIELDS 
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In a small shop or mammoth department store — air conditioning gives customers 


OR SELLING THE FABRICS . «~~. in sweltering weather; puts them in a mood to buy. You're assured a smooth-functi: 


system when the components are from American-Standard Industrial Division. 


Buildings and plants pose air problems of miniature 
cities — from air conditioning for shops and offices to 
changing air in entire structures. Not to mention 
heating, cooling, and drying for industrial processes, 

With systems getting more complex, it pays to 
standardize on American-Standard* Industrial Division 
equipment. Your architect, engineer, and contractor 
can set the climate for profits by drawing from the 





sets the climate for profits 


combined American Blower, Ross, and Kewanes 
product lines. One source is responsible for quality an 
performance in components that are designed, eng 
neered, and manufactured to work together. 

Call us in at the planning stage. American-Standard 
Industrial Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. In Canada 
American-Standard Products (Canada) Limited 
Toronto, Ontario. 


* Ammnican - Standard and Standard» are trademarks of American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporat 


American-Standard 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 





AMERICAN BLOWER PRODUCTS + ROSS PRODUCTS + KEWANEE PRODUCTS 





The president of Tremco Mfg. 
(picture) has given his executives 
room to expand; if they succeed 
their jobs should be secure. 


The top executives of Tremco Mfg. 
Co., a Cleveland maker of mastics, as- 
phalt emulsions, paints, and other build- 
ing maintenance and construction prod 
ucts, face a problem. Unless they can 
raise its sales from the present $8-mil- 
lion a vear to $20-million or more by 
1962, the company mav be sold—and 
they mav be out of their jobs. 

On the other hand, if they succeed, 
they will wind up in control of ‘T'remco 

which will be a bigger company for 
their efforts. he challenge is svmbol- 
ized by all the emptv space for expan- 
sion in the new building the company 
has recently occupied (picture). 

Ihe situation stems from the dilem- 
ma of the man in the picture—Trem- 
co’s president and majority stockholder, 
William C. Treuhaft. He will be 67 
this vear. With no children to carry 
on the business, he wants to cash 
in his holdings. But he loyally wants 
to leave the members of his manage- 
ment team in control—and in their jobs. 
¢ Private to Public—So Treuhaft has 
a plan to switch the company from 
private to public ownership, with the 
controlling stock interest in the hands 
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Five-Year Plan for Saving Jobs 


of the present executives. ‘lo disperse 
the stock widely enough to assure man- 
agement’s control, he thinks it will be 
necessary for T'remco to grow to more 
than twice its present siz¢ 

The company seeks to attain that 
growth by 1962, partly by attracting 
new business and partly by mergers. 
But the path won't be smooth. Gaps 
in ‘Tremco’s personnel structure must 
be filled by the time it reaches the 
$20-million figure, and the right people 
aren't always easy to find. Mergers 
are to provide as much as $8-million of 
the needed sales, but so far, in the 
second vear of a five-year program, nonc 
has been made. The management 
team, accustomed to strong one-man 
leadership, must be trained to carry 
on without that one man. ‘The ad- 
justment won’t be easv for some—in- 
cluding ‘Treuhaft himself. 
¢ Accent on Service—lTremco has al- 
wavs been Treuhaft’s own property. He 
founded it in 1928 because he felt— 
on the basis of experience as president 
of a company distributing industrial 
construction products and as vice-presi- 
dent of new construction sales for Arco 
Co., now a division of American-Mari- 
etta Co.—that salesmen of construction 
paints and emulsions didn’t offer 
enough service to the customer. So, 
taking some of Arco’s technicians and 
executives along, he set up Tremco. 
From the beginning, he emphasized 





sales service and his marketing organi- 
zation. He personally guided selection 
and training of the sales staff. 

Because Treuhaft liked to devote a 
lot of time to civic projects, he was con 
tent to keep T'remco small enough for 
him to handie as a “part-time hobby.” 
Ile enjoved merchandising and manag 
ing, but, already personally wealthy, 
he didn’t need to get rich from ‘Tremco 
e Estate Worries—\lore recently, how- 
ever, Treuhaft began to perceive a prob- 
lem. He noted that good men wer 
hesitant to join a one-man organization 
that didn’t assure them of a future. He 
also grew increasingly concerned for 
the men who had helped him found 
and build Tremco. And he began to 
think about his estate—of which 
Tremco stock would make up a big por- 
tion. 

Of course, he could realize cash by 
selling his interest in T'remco. But none 
of the offers assured long-range security 
to present management. Che executtves 
themselves didn’t have the resources to 
widen their 45% control by buving 
more stock from Treuhaft. ‘The boss 
didn’t feel he should just will the com- 
pany to them. “I, as a philosophy, do 
not believe in giving anything away,” 
he savs. “But short of giving it away, 
there seemed no solution.” 
¢ Suggestion—However, Kuhn, Locb 
& Co., the investment bankers, had a 
solution to suggest. If the company 
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Designed for industry and the future. 


The offices of the 


ARK ANS AIS 





Industrial Development Commission, State Capitol, 


‘ 


Little Rock. 


At your service. 
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These boxes do everything 
but balk... 





H &D corrugated boxes for 

shipping Sohio wax start 

through this machine knocked down. 
They’re set up, packed and sealed— 
automatically. Would precision 
packaging speed up your operations? 
Better see H&D. 


W 





Hinde & Dauch 


Division, West Virginia Pulp and Paper 


AUTHORITY ON CORRUGATED PACKAGING + SANDUSKY, OHIO 
15 FACTORIES + 42 SALES OFFICES 


Management 








were big cnough, it could offer stock 
publicly; management's holdings would 
enable it to retain control. Kuhn, Loeb 
figured the company wouldn’t be big 
enough until it had $20-million in 
sales; otherwise, the bankers warned, 
there might be raiding 

In the summer of 1956, ‘Treuhaft 
called his brass together and told them 
the alternatives: ‘They could try for 
$20-million in sales and probable con- 
trol of the company themselves, or they 
could expect Treuhaft to sell his in- 


terest hey chose to shoot for the 
sales. 

The managers spent about - six 
months on a “realistic” study of poten 


tial growth. In late 1956, they agreed 
on a five-vear program that would vield 
sales of about $12-million by the end 
of 1961, compared with about $6.5- 
million at the time This meant an 
additional S8-million would have _ to 
come from outside Tremco’s current 
sphere. 

¢ Adjustment—To gird for this growth, 
in 1957 two departments were split to 
improve the marketing organization, 
and other marketing changes were 
made. ‘There were some problems in 
adjusting to these shifts, and at the 
same time the recession began to be 
felt. So late that year the company 
revised its program with the end of 
1962 as the new target date. 

Several factors made it necessary to 
take time to complete the program. 
With Tremco’s emphasis on_ service, 
men had to be carefully chosen and 
trained to handle expanding sales. Its 
nine-month training program can han 
dle only so many people. And some 
of the growth in sales was expected to 
come from new products arising out of 
research—which doesn’t always produce 
results on a prescribed schedule. 
¢ Acquisition Trail—But obtaining $5- 
million in additional sales through 
acquisitions won't be easy either. ‘T'reu 
haft hasn’t vet actively sought a pur- 
chase, but the few companies he has 
examined haven’t seemed satisfactory 
He expects soon to hire a firm to assist 
in the search 

Even when merger prospects art 
found, however, meeting the price ma\ 
be a problem. Most sellers want a stock 
transfer to improve their own estates. 
l'remco, without a market price on its 
stock and already worried about con- 
trol, won’t be in a good position to 
offer shares. Treuhaft hopes acquisi 
tions can be made for cash, since 
Tremco could easily raise $3-million or 
more, thanks to its excellent cash and 
equity position 

It’s possible, Treuhaft admits, that 
Tremco might have to sell some stock 
before 1962 to establish a market price 
and make possible a merger by stock 
transfer, if no alternative is found. In 
fact, he says, he would be willing to sell 
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The Limit Switches on That Conveyor Line 
Are Taking a Terrific Beating-- 
and So Is Our Production Schedule 








One of the country’s leading automobile builders faced a real 
problem. As large, heavy body parts traveled along the con- 
veyor line, they made very “rough” contact with the mechanical 
limit switches which controlled a series of operations. Even the 
most sturdy, heavy-duty switches broke down under the beat- 
ing. The result—excessive ‘‘down-time’”’ which was hurting to the 
tune of more than $1,000 per minute! 


The problem was put up to Field Engineer DON SELBY. Did 
Square D have the answer? No—but if there was an answer, 
Square D engineers would find it—even if they had to design 
and build it. And that’s exactly what they did! 

The answer was a PROXIMITY LIMIT SWITCH which oper- 
ates without physical contact. It is actuated by the presence of 
magnetic materials covering a wide range of sizes, shapes. It 
not only solved the problem which started its design—it is 
solving scores of similar problems throughout all industry. 


FIELD ENGINEERING SERVICE is available through 
more than one hundred Square D offices, backed by 
an international network of over 1000 authorized elec- 
trical distributors and 19 plants in the United States, 
Canada, Mexico and Great Britain. 


Executive Offices * 6060 Rivard Street, Detroit 11, Michigan 


Don Selby 














a Compléle LINE 


OF ELECTRICAL 
DISTRIBUTION 
AND CONTROL 
EQUIPMENT 


ADJUSTABLE SPEED DRIVES 
BUSWAYS & WIREWAYS 

CIRCUIT BREAKERS 

CONTROL CENTERS 

CRANE & HOIST CONTROL 
DISTRIBUTION SWITCHBOARDS 
ELECTRIC TRUCK CONTROL 

HIGH VOLTAGE CONTROL 
LAUNDRY CONTROL 

LIFTING MAGNETS 

LIGHTING AND POWER PANELBOARDS 
LIGHTING CONTROL—LOW VOLTAGE 
LIMIT AND FOOT SWITCHES 
MACHINE TOOL CONTROL 
MAGNETIC BRAKES 

METER MOUNTINGS 

MOTOR STARTERS 

PRESS CONTROL 

PRESSURE, FLOAT, & VACUUM SWITCHES 
PUSHBUTTONS 

RELAYS AND CONTACTORS 
RESISTORS 

SAFETY SWITCHES 

SERVICE ENTRANCE EQUIPMENT 
STAGE DIMMERBOARDS 

STEEL MILL CONTROL 
SWITCHGEAR & UNIT SUBSTATIONS 
SYNCHRONOUS MOTOR CONTROL 
TERMINAL BLOCKS 

TEXTILE MACHINE CONTROL 
TIMERS 

VOLTAGE TESTERS 

WELDER CONTROL 


SQUARE J) COMPANY 





~wherever electricity is distributed and controlled 
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Euclids Stripping... 


‘ & " 


a million yds. a month! 


At a mining operation in central Wyoming, a fleet of 18 Euclid 
scrapers is removing overburden from uranium ore at a rate of a 
million cu. yds. a month...nearly 21 million cu. yds. will be 
moved to uncover the ore. It’s a big, tough job to move that 
quantity of heavy sand over a mile of adverse grades up to 12%. 


Maco Construction Co. of Rawlins, Wyoming, contractor on 
this stripping project, bought 12 Twin-Power ‘‘Euc’”’ Scrapers of 
24 yd. struck capacity to maintain high speed production. With 
two engines and all-wheel drive, these scrapers have the power and 
traction needed to move big loads up steep grades from pit to 
dumping area. Twin-Power is paying off in the big performance of 
Maco’s five TC-12 Euclid crawler tractors, too—they’re used for 
push loading this all-Euclid fleet of scrapers. 

Wherever big tonnages must be moved on mine, quarry, indus- 
trial and heavy construction work, Euclid equipment provides 
more work-ability and better return on investment. The dealer 
in your area will be glad to supply facts and figures on Euclid 
rear-dump and bottom-dump haulers, scrapers, crawler tractors 
and front-end loaders. 


EUCLID 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
Cleveland 17, Ohio 





EUGLID 
Euclid (Great Britain) Ltd., Lanarkshire, Scotland 


Big power and big capacity pay off in big production... Euclid TC-12 
Crawler Tractor has 2 engines that deliver 425 net h.p....‘‘Twin’”’ 
Scraper of 24 yd. struck capacity also has 2 engines (563 total h.p.) 
and all-wheel drive with separate Torqmatic Drives for each axle. 


Management 








“ .. Treuhaft .. . hasn't 
found it easy to relinquish 
his one-man control .. .” 


(STORY on page 64) 


stock for financing if he could find a 
company available for $10-million offer- 
ing $8-million in annual sales and $l1- 
million in profits. 

¢ Rehearsing the Team—Even with his 
program under way, lreuhaft still seems 
to feel his management team may not 
be fully ready to run the company with- 
out him. Three times a vear the man- 
agers meet to assess progress toward 
their long-range goal. At these mect- 
ings, Treuhaft wants the officials to be 
more critical of each other for mutual 
benefit. Thev should ask “penetrating 
and even needling” questions, he savs 
“if thev are constructive.” He _ thinks 
the management men should feel “‘se- 
cure enough and mature enough to take 
an objective look at themselves’’ befor 
full control is entrusted to them. When 
this happens, Treuhaft expects to put 
outside members on Tremco’s board of 
directors—now consisting entirely of 
members of the management group. By 
the end of the program in 1962, he 
anticipates that the majoritv of the 
board will be outsiders. 

As for Treuhaft himself, he hasn’t 
found it easy to relinquish his one-man 
control. In the past decade, he has 
turned over control of manufacturing 
and research to a subordinate, and re- 
sponsibility for office functions has 
moved to the comptroller-treasurer. But 
the all-important marketing hat still be- 
longs to Treuhaft, who holds the title 
of general sales manager as well as presi 
dent. He has picked and is training his 
successor in sales but hasn’t given him 
the full responsibility vet 
¢ Longevity—By 1962, when the public 
stock offering should be made, Treuhaft 
expects to be on hand to give his advice 
\ familv history of longevity and good 
health support his hopes. But if some 
thing should happen, he has named his 
successor as president, in an envelope 
to be opened at the time. His choice 
would carry on the program. 

He has also drawn up a 10-year plan 
for purchase of the controlling stock 
interest from his estate by the members 
of the present management, as an alter- 
native to the plan for making a public 
offering. 

If the 1962 targets are met, Treuhaft 
plans to move slowly toward retirement 
—about 30 years after the age of 40 he 
had set as the time for retirement before 
he founded Tremco. After the public 
offering, he plans to sell the rest of his 
stock slowly. The majority of his es- 
tate will then go to charity—after, of 
course, provisions for his wife. END 
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PICKLED in a 4% brine solution! 


CHOKED 


in a tornado of abrasive dust! 


FROZEN 


for weeks at 75° C below zero! 
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BURIED ALIV 


in thick, sluggish mud! 


nothing... but nothing stops 
Super-Seal open-type motors 


Thanks to exclusive Poxeal and Silco-Flex insulations, Super-Seal motors have shown endurances that even 


enclosed motors couldn’t match. Results and reasons available from your A-C representative or distributor. 
Or write General Products Division, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


ALLIS-CHALMERS RS) | 


Poxeal, Silco-Flex and Super-Sea 
are Allis-Chaimers trade 





In Management 


Socony’s Latest Streamlining Move 


Integrates All Domestic Operations 


Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc. is putting all its domestic 
operations into one organization, dissolving three wholly 
owned afhliates—including the integrated Magnolia 
Petroleum Co. and General Petroleum Corp. 

\ new subsidiary, Mobil Oil Co., will be in charge 
of all domestic producing, refining, and marketing, with 
duties organized into functional divisions. Previously, 
Magnolia operated autonomously in the Southwest and 
General Petroleum in the far West. The third unit, 
Mobil Producing Co., was a producing operation in the 
Rocky Mountain area. Socony’s Canadian subsidiary 
has been placed under Mobil Oil Co., but will continue 
to operate independently. 

Under the old system, Socony found, costs were rising 
and there was expensive duplication of effort between 
the parent and the subsidiaries. And the oil marketing 
picture in the U.S. has changed so that regionalization 
of all operations is no longer practical. Now, the com- 
pany feels, centralized planning is necessary. 

The new setup also will give local managers more 
authority to make decisions. 
manager, for instance, can now O.K. a service station 
site without higher approval. 

Mobil Oil Co. was established last March, at the same 
time that all of Socony’s overseas operations were put 
under Mobil International Oil Co., another new sub- 
sidiary. Previously, domestic and foreign reported to 
various directors for various functions, with some over- 
lapping and no uniform pattern. 


Chance Vought Divisionalizes 


Chance Vought Aircraft, Inc., on the other hand, has 
divisionalized as a means of diversifying. By diversify- 
ing, the company—which has been chiefly a government 
prime contractor—hopes to cushion itself against such 
blows as last December’s cancellation of the Regulus 
missile and F8U-3 fighter (BW —Dec. 27°58,p26). 

Four of Chance Vought’s new divisions represent 
product groups: astronautics, aeronautics, electronics, 
and range systems. The fifth, a research division, will 
conduct basic research in these and related fields. 


Miami Window’s New Management Reports 
$600,000 Loss on $11.4-Million Sales 


Miami Window Co. has finally totted up its losses for 
fiscal 1959, which ended Feb. 28 for the company. The 
company last week sent stockholders a report of a pre- 
liminary audit which showed a net loss of almost $600,- 
000 on sales of $11.4-million. The loss took into account 
an overstatement of inventories which auditors esti- 
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A regional marketing’ 


mated at $1.5-million for the 15 month period ended 
May 31. 

The overstatement was first discovered in late May, 
when it was estimated at “$100,000 to $400,000.” It 
led to a new management at Miami Window, the 
rescinding of a dividend the board had declared on 
preferred stock, and a drastic cutting of the payroll. 
Chief stockholder Robert Russell, who last December 
sold his aluminum-billet-making company to Miami 
Window in a deal involving 160, 000 shares of stock, 
last month replaced Sidney G. Kusworm, Jr. as president. 
Three other directors left the board with Kusworm. 

Russell plans to deemphasize the school and com- 
mercial construction end of the business, which he says 
has been losing money, and to merge most of Miami 
Window’s 20 subsidiaries into the parent to save on 
administrative expenses. 

The company makes aluminum window frames, storm 
doors, and curtain walls. 


Lear Continues Musical Chairs Operation, 
Gets Third President in Four Months 


The third president in four months took over last 
week at Lear, Inc., Santa Monica (Calif.) maker of air- 
craft radios and automatic pilots. A. G. Handschumacher 
is the newest president in Lear’s musical chairs opera- 
tion. His appointment followed the resignation of James 
L. Anast, who last April replaced Richard M. Mock, 
now chairman of the executive committee. 

Anast was hired by Mock only last year; his previous 
experience had been mostly as a government employee. 
Handschumacher is returning to Lear, which he left in 
1957 after 14 years’ service to become a vice-president 
of Rheem Mfg. Co. 

The duties of the president at Lear are not clear-cut. 
In the April shake-up, the company’s four principal divi- 
sions were put under two group vice-presidents based 
in Grand Rapids, Mich. This action was regarded as only 
emphasizing the fact that these divisions have run their 
own show for a number of years. 


Management Briefs 


The world’s largest cotton house has a new president. 
S. M. McAshan, Jr., is replacing Harmon Whittington 
at Anderson, Clayton & Co., Houston outfit that did a 
$792-million business last year. ‘Texas cotton experts 
interpret the move as a sign that W. L. Clayton, one of 
the. founders of the company and McAshan’s father-in- 
law, is returning to active management of the company. 
Clayton has been in his office with increasing frequency 
lately, joined the board again last October after having 
retired—at age 70—in 1950. Lamar Fleming, Jr., remains 
chairman and chief executive officer. 


Latest evidence of Canadianization (BW —Aug.8'59, 
p50): Aluminium, Ltd., is moving three top corporate 
officers, including Pres. N. V. Davis, from the U.S. to 
Montreal, long the nominal headquarters of the company. 
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An Eastman plastic 
helped Emerson solve 
a material selection problem 


TENITE 


BUTYRAT E& 


an Eastman plastic 





A pretty tough case 


One of the toughest problems in design- 
ing a new product sometimes proves to 
be choosing the right material. 

The Emerson all-transistor pocket ra- 
dio shown above is a good illustration 
of how the familiar ‘process of elimi- 
nation” often is used in evaluating ma- 
terials to find one whose properties 
satisfy all the demands of a specific 
application. 

Here, the need was for a tough hous- 
ing that would have beauty and light 
weight, yet be rugged enough to endure 
hard knocks and outdoor exposure haz- 
ards. Important, too, since the radio 
would be spending a good bit of time 
in the user's hand, the case had to be 
made of a material that would be 
pleasant to the touch. 

Only in Tenite Butyrate plastic, did 
Emerson find a material that met all 
their needs. Butyrate is an easy-to- 





mold, lightweight thermoplastic with 
outstanding resistance to impact and 
weathering. Its surface is lustrous. Its 
low heat conductivity assures a warm 
friendly “feel.” And, its availability in 
both clear and colored forms simplifies 
assembly and decorating operations. 
The main case body is molded of 
colored Butyrate—color that cannot 
peel or wear off, because it is an inte 
gral part of the plastic. The back and 
one-piece front are molded of crystal 
like transparent Butyrate which per 
mits gold-lacquered areas on the inner 
side to show through. 

If you have a product development 
or product improvement—problem, look 
to the Tenite plastics for a possible so- 
lution. For more information write 
EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., 
subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE. 


The Emerson Model 555 “All-American” transistor pocket radio is manufactured by 
Emerson Radio and Phonograph Corp., 14th and Coles Streets, Jersey City 2, 
New Jersey. Its case is molded of Tenite Butyrate by Worcester Moulded 


Plastics Co., 14 Hygeia Street, Worcester 8, Massachusetts. 
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ng peration, is made of J&L drawing quality, 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER utilizes the strength 
of J&L steel in rugged earth moving equipment 
nanufactured by Construction Equipment Division 


E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY secures uniform flatness 
from coils of J&L sheet steel for its colorful, versatile 
movable wall partitions 











So easy to form, so flat, 
So strong, so uniform... 


no wonder so many 
of America’s leading 
manufacturers use 


Jal sheet steel 


Modern production methods and styling 
make increasing demands on sheet steel: 
It shouldn’t deviate in strength or finish 
auto makers must double draw steel into 
sweeping curves and deep contours. 

It shouldn’t buckle—appliance, office equip- 
ment and furniture manufacturers want 
wide, strong planes that need no bracing. 





It shouldn’t wear, break or corrode-——heavy 
TAKE. PLANNED ADVANTAGE of the many serv- equipment builders want tough steels that RCA WHIRLPOOL is a major user of 


ices available through J&L Warehouse Division's stand the bounce of heavv boulders and the quality J&L sheet steel in these 24 
13 strategically located Steel Service Centers. : ; * ? duced in modern Clyde, Ohio, plant 
grinding of abrasive gravel. 


To provide the steels that meet these re- 
quirements, J&L invested nearly $800 mil- 
lion in new equipment and facilities. 

These include a new 46-inch, high lift 
blooming mill—a new automatic oxygen 
scarfer—a new 80-inch four-high reversing 
rougher—a new horizontal scale breaker 
a new cold reducing mill-—a new cold shear 
line—new annealing furnaces—a new 56- 
inch temper milla new 44-inch hot 
strip mill. 

The result? J&L sheet steels are remark- 
ably ductile, strong, flat—-sheet after sheet 
after sheet. 

You can see why so many of the things 
you use and enjoy every day are made of 
J&L steel. : 

NOW BEING INTRODUCED by J&l 
ful, plastic-clad steel containers are ma 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation zinc-coated sheets for patio, utilit 


ty r 





PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 











Industry is synonymous with Trenton. 
Trenton industries like MeLouth Steel, 
Monsanto Chemicals, Chrysler, Shawini- 
gan Resins and Detroit Edison have 
helped the city achieve an enviable posi- 
tion. Assessed valuation last year was 
$133 million with a population of over 
14.000. Result: one of the soundest tax 
bases in the state. 


These highly favorable circumstances 
led city officials to take active steps 
toward protecting both industry and citi- 
zens from haphazard city growth. A 
planning commission was formed: a lead- 
ing firm of consultants was hired: new 
ZOnINE ordinances were passed; residen- 


tial areas, shopping centers, schools and 


Write to: Plant Location Service DETR IT FDI 
Area Development Division N Serves Southeastern Michigan 


TRENTON: 





Another city in Southeastern Michigan 
has planned for industry 


photography by Philip C. Davis 


extensive city services were blueprinted, 
based on future needs. 

Already on the “plus” side were these: 
Trenton’s location in the Detroit-Toledo 
corridor: the Detroit River passing its 
door, bringing low-cost bulk transporta- 
tion; fine residential areas and a superior 
school system. 

Trenton’s long-range plan is for con- 
tinued steady growth. As part of this 
plan it is inviting light manufacturing, 
research organizations and firms which 
service industry to consider Trenton as a 
location. Trenton is only one of many 
cities in Southeastern Michigan which 
have much to offer to new or expanding 
companies. Let us tell you about them. 





Trenton a city with a vigorous industrial 


past, a thriving present, a brilliant future. 
handiest spot ~~ ~~ 
f 
on the \Y 


\, map | \ 
































In Finance 


Bullock’s Department Store Sells 


Stock Privately to British Groups 


Bullock’s Inc., big Los Angeles department store chain, 
last week raised $3.12-million in new capital through a 
private sale of 52,000 shares of common stock to 27 
institutional investors in England and Scotland. The 
unusual deal is the second of its kind this year. In 
March, a group of seven British insurance companies and 
investment trusts took a block of 50,000 common shares 
of Broadway-Hale Stores, Inc., another Los Angeles re- 
tail chain. 

For Bullock’s, the deal resulted in a substantial saving 
over the cost of:a conventional public underwriting. 
It not only avoided the underwriting fee, but also the 
legal expenses connected with SEC registration. More- 
over, Bullock’s agent in the sale, the investment banking 
firm of Dean Witter & Co., was able to canvass pros- 
pective purchasers in England in a way that would be 
prohibited in the U.S. in absence of SEC registration. 

The British, for their part, are glad of the chance to 
invest in a company that they think is in a prime posi- 
tion to benefit from California’s population boom. Bul- 
lock’s stock, which is traded over-the-counter, has tradi- 
tionally been in short supply in the open market. 


New York Slaps Ceiling on Dividend Rates 
Of Mutual Savings Banks; Others May Follow 


Alarmed at the possibility of a rate war between New 
York’s giant mutual savings banks, the New York State 
Banking Board last week slapped a ceiling on the annual 
dividend rate that banks may pay to savers. 

New York’s action has national significance. It’s the 
first official move to ward off future rate increases. Other 
states have been faced with the same problem, and sav- 
ings men say that similar moves may now follow. 

Most savings banks in New York now pay 33%—com- 
pared to 3% paid by commercial banks on time deposits. 
But the Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn, the second 
largest mutual in the city—ranked only by Bowery Sav- 
ings Bank—and third in the nation, had announced it 
would pay 34% starting Oct. 1, and 33% in 1960. This 
would put the rate in line with the proposed increase 
on U.S. savings bonds. 

The Banking Board is going along with these increases, 
but makes it plain that it is not going to permit further 
moves. It is limiting regular dividend rates to a ceiling 
of 34%, and will allow extra dividends of } of 1% on 
deposits of two years or more. ‘l’his, said State Superin- 
tendent of Banks, G. Russell Clark, is “reasonable” and 
is not an “invitation to across-the-board or universal 
dividend increases.” 

Moreover, Clark frowned on the practice of announc- 
ing rate increases well in advance of their coming into 
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effect. He noted that this harmed the mutual banking 
system as a whole because it encouraged the transfet 
of deposits from bank to bank. 

Rate increases among savings and loan associations 
will also get a going over. The Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, which supervises all federally chartered 
S&Ls, is taking a sharp look at the action of S&Ls in 
San Diego, Calif. where rates are now 44%. According 
to Albert J. Robertson, FHLBB chairman, this is the 
highest rate in the nation. He says: “We haven't the 
authority to impose a ceiling but you can rest assured 
that if these dividends aren’t being earned—with an ade- 
quate provision for reserves and surplus—we're going to 
bring ‘influence’ to bear to reduce the rates.” 

Pennsylvania Insurance Commissioner Francis R 
Smith lashed out this week at a “credit insurance lobby,’ 
which he accused of “spending thousands of dollars in 
an attempt to block legislation providing for state regu 
lation.” The targets of his criticism—companies writing 
credit life and credit accident and sickness insurance- 
agree to pay off the unpaid balance of a loan should the 
borrower die or become disabled. 

Smith charged that some of these companies have 
been guilty of the “worst type of gouging” and that 
their profits on this insurance “ranged as high as 2,800°%.” 
State regulation of credit insurance rates is necessary, 
says Smith, because “this is a captive business and the 
rates cannot be controlled by open market competition.” 
Such competition, he says, would exert its own regula 
tory pressure. 

At present, unlike most insurance, credit life is almost 
completely unregulated in Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania isn’t the only state that’s cracking down 
on the credit life industry which has some $21.5-billion 
of insurance in force. New York insurance supervisors 
are working on new regulations and other states are likely 
to follow. 

. * _ 


Finance Briefs 


The Mortgage Bankers Assn. this week predicted that 
construction expenditures in the next decade will reach 
$600-billion. But, said the MBA, the supply of savings 
to finance this expansion may not be adequate. ‘lhe 
association adds that the only solution is to restore the 
attractiveness of fixed-dollar investments by eliminating 
deficit spending. 


Pres. Eisenhower last week signed the bill authorizing 
the Tennessee Valley Authority to sell revenue bonds 
but only after getting Congressional assurances that it 
would be amended so that the President would contro! 
TVA financing. As amended, the bill gives the Bureau 
of the Budget power to approve any proposed TVA 
bonds. Another provision, largely overlooked in the 
fight over Presidential authority, has the effect of locking 
TVA into its present 80,000-sq.-mi. service area. 
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SHIRT-SLEEVED BANKER Verhelle in- 


spects redecorating of branch. 
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MINGLING with customers is standard practice with Verhelle, 
in shirtsleeves at right. He puts stress on friendly atmosphere. 


Detroiter Starts Banks FA 


Joseph Verhelle, a maverick 


among Detroit’s conservative 


bankers, has founded two banks 
in the last 10 years. 


Shirt-sleeved Joseph F. Verhelle (pic- 
tures), president of Detroit's 20-month 
old Public Bank, is anything but a 
banker’s banker His 


methods and his concentration on con 


free-wheeling 


sumer loans and small deposits provide 
a sharp contrast with Detroit's conserva 
tive banking circles 
in the last 15 vears, in fact, 
with older, more tra- 
ditional bankers have led him to resign 
lucrative positions. In both instances, 
Verhelle’s answer was to go out and 
start a new bank, and to run it in line 
with his own ideas on how a commer- 
cial bank should operate 

In an era when metropolitan banks 
are diminishing in numbers because of 
mergers and the spread of big branch 


| WICC 


polic \ cl ishes 


banking systems, this has taken some 
doing. But Verhelle opened the doors 
of Detroit’s City Bank in 1949 and 
Public Bank in 1957, both after years 
of legal battles. In previous years, he 
helped establish two other large metro- 
politan banks 

So if there’s anvone who knows how 
to start a bank, it’s Joe Verhelle. 
What's more, he makes them pay. Just 
this week, for Public Bank 
opened its third new branch within a 
month 
¢ Four 


modernisti rac idle 


instance, 


Branches—In contrast to the 
tvpical of most new 


banks these da Public Bank’s latest 
location is in a former liquor store in 
1 rundown neighborhood where Ver 
helle hopes to attract small businessmen 
nd drive-in customers 


Public Bank’s number of 
branches—it now has four—isn’t the 
only measure of Verhelle’s success. In 
the vear-and-a-half that it has been 
open, than 
$15.7-million, which, according to one 


growling 


issets have grown to mor 


MORE BRANCHES are being planned, and Verhelle studies the 


layout for one that’s proposed. Bank opened three within a month. 
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His Way 


federal bank examiner, is “a remarkable 
record.” 
¢ Perking Up Growth—V ethelle him- 
self will sdenh that he is ‘a maverick” 
nd that personality clashes have been 
1 factor in his decisions to start new 
banks. However, his concentration on 
providing more and better banking serv- 
ices for consumers and small businesses 
points up a basic problem troubling 
bankers in the last decade. ‘This is the 
fact that, of all financial institutions, 
ommercial banks have had the lowest 
postwar growth rate. Savings and loan 
issociations, small loan companies, com- 
nercial and sales finance companies, 
ind credit unions have all been expand- 
ng at a much faster pace than the 
yanks. 

I'rue, commercial banks, which had 
>151-billion in assets in 1946, couldn’t 
%¢ expected to grow as fast as, sav, the 
redit unions which held less than $500- 
nillion. But commercial banks—par 
ticularlv those that have preferred to  WERHELLE spends most of his time in this downtown branch. Main office is 134 mi. out 
tick with self-liquidating commercial Michigan law limits branches to 25 mi. from main office, so he gains suburban range. 





N 


TRAINEE Albert Robinson, Jr. (right), is in train- 
ing as a loan officer. He talks with Verhelle and 
Vice-Pres. Henry Angeli (seated). 
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"how the Bruning Man 


takes the Big Wait’ 


out of paperwork! 


Every day, every hour, vital operations throughout your 
company wait for information that must be manually 
transcribed by clerical workers. This is a tremendously 
costly bottleneck that you can eliminate with the help of your 
Bruning Man and his modern Copyflex copying machines. 

With Copyflex, information is written only once; all sub- 
sequent documents in any systematized business operation 
are mechanically reproduced from one original form. No 
time wasted rewriting or retyping repetitive information, 
no proofreading, no copying errors. You free valuable per- 
sonnel for other work, speed important operations, save 
hundreds to thousands of dollars annually. 

Your Bruning Man can prove these savings to you. Why 
not call him, today. He’s located in principal cities of the 
United States and Canada. — 


G 


‘ (BRUNING) 


Low-Cost Diazo Copying at its Best! 








Desk Top Model $555. 
Larger Models Available. 


Call the Bruning Man—He’s your expert on paperwork! He’s backed by a company with over 60 years’ 
experience as researcher, manufacturer, and supplier. He’s located in principal U.S. cities. In Canada: 
103 Church Street, Toronto. Home Office: Charlies Bruning Company, iInc., Mt. Prospect, lilinois. 
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loans to prime credit risks rather than 
aggressively merchandising their retail 
consumer services—have been losing out 
to non-bank competition and to the 
consumer-oriented banks. 

Savings deposits have gone to the 
S&Ls, which, on a national average, 
pay about 1% more for savings than 
commercial banks. So-called substand- 
ard credits—small untried companies 
that, in many cases, can’t get bank 
credit at all—have migrated to the com- 
mercial finance companies. 
¢ Conservative Tum—There’s a good 
reason for the conservatism of most 
bankers. The banking industry was 
once a risky business, attracting many 
adventurous operators. But the great 
crash of 1929 and the depression that 
followed closed the doors of many 
banks. Ever since, commercial banks 
have been closely regulated and have 
been run on conservative lines. 

(he banking industry does not at- 
tract the kind of swashbuckler that used 
to be common in the field. Instead, 
most banks prefer the cautious and 
prudent tvpe. The personal rewards are 
usually modest; bankers are often com 
pensated in the form of titles and 
security rather than in cash 
¢ Old Stvle—Verhelle appears to be a 
throwback to an earlier type. He is 
tough and aggressive, unwilling to let 
go of any potential business, even the 
risky tvpe that most bankers avoid. 

He has been vigorously soliciting 
Savings accounts, paving 3% interest 
as do most other Detroit banks but 
without the “‘gimmicks”’ that other area 
bankers use in computing interest and 
which, he claims, have the effect of 
reducing the actual rate of payment. 

He has gone after the ‘“‘substandard”’ 

joan with equal vigor. “hese loans 
require more work,” he says. “When 
we make one of them, we get on top 
of it and stav there. We watch cash 
flow everv dav. We sign the checks. 
We stav close to them.” 
e Bucking a Trend—In deciding that 
the best wav to bring consumer services 
to banking is through the founding of 
a new bank, Verhelle is moving against 
a strong trend. Since the mid-1920s 
when the U.S. had about 30,000 banks, 
the number of banks has been steadily 
declining. The drop was especially 
sharp in the early 1930s, but it has 
continued almost without interruption 
ever since. Today there are about 
13,500 commercial banks, which _ to- 
gether operate about 9,000 branches. 

New banks are being formed con- 
stantlvy, of course. According to a 
survev by the American Banker, a trade 
publication, 142 new banks opened 
their doors during 1958 and the first 
half of 1959—mostlv in states such as 
Florida, ‘Texas, and Illinois where 
branch banking is prohibited. But the 
number of banks losing their identity, 
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nothing hoists 


SCSI 


AWHERENES 





...and nothing builds AWHERENESS like the Yellow Pages 


Whatever your business, from Outboard Motors 
to Office Supplies, make selling smoother sailing 
by letting AWHERENESS steer prospects your 
way. And to tell people who want to buy where 
to buy the product or service you supply — 
there’s no other guide like the Yellow Pages. 
Manufacturers of brand-name products use 
Trade Mark Service in the Yellow Pages to 


direct prospects to local outlets. Local business 
men use Yellow Pages advertising to make th 
community aware of the products and servic« 
they offer. 

To put AWHERENESS to work for you, call 
your local Bell telephone business office. Th: 
Yellow Pages man will help to build a sellin 


plan for your business today. 


The advertising medium that tells people where to find your local outlets! 








TRUCK USERS! 


here’s how fo 
“OWN” your trucks 
worry free! 





Use nationalease, the preferred service 


spent on your trucks. When you lease 


pany in your area, 
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LEASE... for Profit! 


that doesn’t add to your costs 


... but saves. Saves unproductive capital and management time now 


a CHEVROLET ... or other fine 


truck ... from the experienced independent nationalease firm in your 

area, you are assured an arrangement which ably 

meets your local service and equipment needs. 
Write us for the name of the nationalease com- 


and descriptive brochure. 


NATIONAL TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 


Serving principal cities of the United States, Canada and Puerto Rico 
23 E. JACKSON BLVD., SUITE B-8 « CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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SSN’ COPTER 


Find a new use for SLIDE-0-FILM, the new 
“Wonder Film” that requires no chemicals or 
darkroom! Just add your idea—it may come 
“right off the top of your head’’—to the fast 
growing list of uses in your industry! 


If your idea produces the Award-Winning 


BESELER-KALVAR Use—YOU'RE OFF TO BRUSSELS AND EUROPE 


BY NEW SABENA JET, AND TO THE “HEART OF 
SLIDE -O-FILM PARIS” BY HELICOPTER ... A GLORIOUS 


“USES IN INDUSTRY” “HOLIDAY ABROAD” FOR TWO! 
SLIDE-O-FILM, a new Physical system of 
photography, is exposed by light and devel- 
AWARD oped by heat, makes projection positives from 
negatives or negatives from color or Polaroid ® 
transparencies in just 2 minutes — without 


Q darkroom, chemicals or special equipment! 
PIRIDIS Q products or processes, lab setups, microscope 
specimens, training series, sales presenta- 
SABE NA tions, etc. made with this new film that costs 

so much less than older methods . . . yours 


may easily be the award winner of the ONCE 


Submit your idea now for slides of new 


IN-A-LIFETIME “HOLIDAY ABROAD!” 
Pick up an “Awards” application when you 


buy SLIDE-O-FILM from your dealer or send 


oa 4 coupon for full details and Sample Kit that 
EOL PDAN r contains all materials you need to win. 









ABROAD” | 





©1959 Charles Beseler Company 
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CHARLES BESELER COMPANY 

2345S. 18th St., East Orange, N. J. 
Please send full details on Slide-O-Film 
“Uses-In-Industry"’ awards and Slide-O-Film 
Sample Kit. (25¢ enclosed to Cover mailing 
and handling costs.) 

Name —" 
Address —_ 
City Zone 





State 








because of merger or liquidations, has 
consistently exceeded the number of 
new banks formed. 

¢ Depression Lesson—The great de- 
pression hit Detroit, with its economy 
dependent on the highly cyclical auto 
industry, harder than almost any other 
area in the country. As a result, the two 
banking groups that held over 93% 
of the area’s banking assets failed. ‘Whe 
only survivors were one commercial 
bank and a few savings and industrial 
banks. It took the combined resources 
of General Motors, Ford, and Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. to get Detroit's 
banks back into operation. 

“There are some bankers—especialls 
the top echelon—and some depositors 
in this town who will never forget what 
happened in the early 1930s,” com- 
ments a leading Detroit banker. “‘As a 
result, Detroit banks will alwavs_ bi 
characterized bv low loan ratios and 
high liquidity.” 

Today Detroit's seven biggest banks 
operate more than 200 branches. One, 
National Bank of Detroit, is 12th 
largest in the nation with nearly $2-bil 
lion in assets on June 30, and 60 
branches. But Verhelle is not im- 
pressed. He thinks the branch man- 
agers reflect the depression-born con- 
servatism of the head offices, and he 
criticizes them for not being competi- 
tive enough. He also says that they 
don’t offer enough of a choice for those 
wanting banking services. 

“There has been a failure to recog- 
nize,” he savs, “the large numbers of 
people who never have had bank ac- 
counts. Bevond that, bankers have been 
ignoring the fact that many people who 
have accounts don’t realize that they 
can borrow from the bank, too.” 

As might be expected, other Detroit 
bankers don’t agree with this charge. 
Thev sav the citv’s banks do an 
adequate job of meeting the credit 
needs of the people—within the bounds 
of conservative banking practice. 

e Grassroots Support—Verhelle has car- 
ried his unorthodox approach to bank- 
ing all the way down to the grassroots— 
to the stockholders he has rounded up 
to support his various banking ventures. 

In 1944, when Verhelle parted com- 
pany with the Manufacturers National 
Bank, of which he was then vice-presi- 
dent and comptroller, he teamed up 
with the owners of Detroit’s Penobscot 
Building—from which, bv coincidence, 
Manufacturers had just moved—to start 
the Citv Bank. But instead of turning 
to wealthv investors for capital, Verhelle 
sought funds from small businessmen, 
minority groups, and politicians. 

Eventually, he found that he hadn't 
carried dispersion of his stockholders 
far enough. His liberal banking prac- 
tices bothered a number of large stock- 
holders; as a result of the dispute, 
Verhelle resigned in 1953. City Bank 
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Same HP 
Capacity 

in far smaller 
drive “package” 


New high capacity V-belt 


cuts drive cost as 


Reduce size, cut costs! Gates new Super HC V-Belt 
Drive puts power transmission in a smaller package —cuts 
costs all along the line! 


With Gates Super HC V-Belt Drives you use fewer 
belts, smaller sheaves. Sheave diameters and widths are 
reduced 30% to 50%; center distances 20% and more; 
weight is substantially reduced. Initial drive cost is cut as 
much as 20%. 


Furthermore, as every designer knows, a more com- 
pact drive insures other savings, too. Smaller housings, 
bearings, bases and other components cost less; machining 
time is often reduced; shipping costs are lowered. And 
finally, the ultimate user gets the benefit of lower main- 
tenance costs—less down time! 


“The Modern Way to Design Multiple V-Belt Drives” 
is an informative handbook on Gates major advance in 
power transmission—the Super HC V-Belt Drive. Your 
nearby Gates Distributor—listed under Belts or Belting 
in your phone book Yellow Pages—will be glad to furnish 
a copy of this handbook. 


LR The Gates Rubber Company. Denver, Colorado 





much as 20% 





BEFORE @ AFTER @& 


COMPARE: Conventional drive at left was 
replaced with Gates new Super HC V-Belt Drive 
at right. Three of Gates new, narrow HC V-Belts 
do the work of the former 6 standard width 
belts. In this application the new drive actually 
takes one-third the space of old! 











TPA 391A 


a Gates Rubber of Canada Ltd., Brantford, Ontario 


World’s Largest Maker of V-Belts 


Gates Super HC 


V-Belt Drives 
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By its LOCATION? 
Then consider the fact that, for 
297 years, The First National Bank 
of Miami has been strategically 
located at the economic hub of the 
Americas — in constant touch with 
dynamic Florida and growing 
Latin America. Banker or businessman 
—when you require a banking 
connection in Florida, the facts 
recommend First National... 


Florida’s largest bank. 





Wate 


WUey 


NIN VOTE 


Bank ot Miami 


100 Biscayne Boulevard, South 9 
Miami, Florida oa 





MEMBER: FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM * FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION FOR FOREIGN TRADE 
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has been Detroit’s fastest-growing bank 
in the postwar period—as of June 30, it 
had $135-million in deposits.) 

e Fresh Start—Verhelle then started 
once again on the new bank trail. This 
time he made sure the stockholders 
were many and their power diffused. 
He gathered in a Negro insuffance ex- 
ecutive, a number of Irish politicians, 
a Polish manufacturer, a Jewish 
merchant, and some Italian  con- 
tractors, among others. The Negro, 
Charles H. Mahoney, chairman of the 
Great Lakes Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
is believed to have been the first of his 
race to become a director of a metro- 
politan bank. 

Later, after Public Bank had opened, 

Verhelle raised additional capital—using 
a method that’s commonplace in rural 
communities but highly unusual for 
a bank in a big city. He circulated 
a letter in the area surrounding his 
main ofice—which, incidentally, is not 
downtown but in the suburbs—soliciting 
new stockholders. Savs Verhelle: “The 
money just came flooding in.” 
e Charter Fight—The biggest problem 
that Verhelle has had to face in start- 
ing his new banks has been obtaining 
the necessary charters. Verhelle’s char- 
ter applications have been turned down 
three times—once bv the federal au- 
thorities and twice by the state. Both 
the state refusals were challenged—suc- 
cessfullv—in the ccurts 

Todav, Verhelle feels that in Michi- 
gan, at least, a state charter provides a 
more favorable climate for starting a 
new bank. The chief disadvantage in 
a national charter, Verhelle says, is the 
fact that membership in the Federal 
Reserve System and Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corp. is compulsory. The 
Fed’s reserve requirements are higher 
than those imposed by Michigan bank- 
ing supervisors, member banks have to 
invest in Fed stock, and Fed regulation 
tends to be more stringent than state 
regulation. In Michigan neither Fed 
nor FDIC membership is required 
prior to granting a charter. Public 
Bank, however, has joined the FDIC. 
¢ High Loan Ratio—In its rapid growth 
from nothing to more than $15.7- 
million in assets in less than two 
vears, Public Bank has run into prob- 
lems. As of June 30, the bank had 84% 
of deposits out on loan—which is much 
higher than most bank supervisors are 
willing to tolerate. Verhelle admits that 
the “examiners have been festering 
me about the loan/deposit ratio.” He 
insists, however, that this ratio will drop 
as the bank grows. “We're not over- 
extended,” he says. 

Verhelle’s policy of pushing money 
out in loans as fast as possible has paid 
off. Bank supervisors say it usually 
takes about two to three vears for a 
new bank to break into the black. Ver- 
helle managed it in 15 months. END 
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Few men enjoyed the distinction of being “tall in the saddle.” To be fast on 
the draw, to ride and work better than most men, to radiate confidence in 
everything—these are some of the things a man had to be before he won the 
compliment. It had to be earned. 

Much of this applies to wire rope. Like Roebling Royal Blue Wire Rope fo 
a “tall-in-the-saddle” example. Wherever it goes to work it makes a lasting 
impression. It works harder and better than other wire ropes—it radiates 
confidence on the job. 

Royal Blue’s resistance to the ills that wire rope is heir to: impact, crushing 
shock, abrasion —is truly outstanding. It is the toughest wire rope you can use 
for a long time to come. 

We have a wealth of Royal Blue data in the forms of literature, workaday 
applications throughout industry and hard facts on how this “happy breed” 
can keep a lot of your wire rope money where it belongs—in your pocket. If 
you will write Wire Rope Division, John A. Roebling’s Sons Corporation, 
Trenton 2, New Jersey, we'll tell you all. 


ROE BE LEPIc& 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities * Subsidiary of The Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation 























Colorful durability for the decorator look: products wm 
plastics from the six fields of Firestone 


There’s no place like 


home when 
you're talking about plastics. For in 
the modern home you may be totally 
surrounded by these versatile materials 

from the tiles you walk on—to walls 
you wipe clean —to ceilings that diffuse 
soft light. Plastics have done much 
to move American architecture and 
interior design toward the clean and 
colorful beauty it has today. It’s a 
beauty that deceives you with its 


durability—requiring only the most 
casual care. And Firestone, pioneer 
producer of Velon plastics, Exon vinyl 
resins, and other synthetics, has helped 
to make it possible. In the broad areas 
of research and development, as well 
as in manufacturing, Firestone has 
continuously served the vital needs of 
America’s growing economy. Making 
the best today still better tomorrow 
is a Firestone promise. And it’s a 


Copyright 1 


promise that’s being made good in six 
major fields of industry: rubber, 
metals, plastics, synthetics, textiles 
and chemicals. 


Firestone 


MAKING THE BEST TODAY STILL BETTER TOMORROW 


& Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 








The Finance Pattern , 
Bringing Stability to Bonds 


Last year, the government bond market had a spectacular rise followed 
by an equally spectacular fall. A joint investigation of the debacle was 
undertaken by the Federal Reserve and the U. S. Treasury, which have 
issued a report exonerating specific groups from any blame (BW-—Aug 
1‘59,p68). This was to be expected, since the Fed and the Treasury are 
the biggest factors:in the market. 

Last week, Congress’ Joint Economic Committee, whose chairman is Sen. 

Paul Douglas (D-IIl.), convened in New York to go over the same ground 
with a number of witnesses who operate directly in the money market. 
These hearings were also disappointing, partly because the committee 
seemed poorly briefed on the problem, partly because it was seeking to 
make political capita! out of the issue. 
* Insulation Against Swings—The real question is whether or not the 
government bond market can be insulated against extreme swings in 
prices. The weight of evidence suggests that as long as the Fed is pursu- 
ing a flexible monetary policy, such swings cannot be prevented. 

Before the Fed-Treasury accord of 1951, the money managers pegged 
the price of government bonds, so that investors could buy Treasury 
obligations with very little risk of intermediate declines. But pegging 
entailed pumping credit into the economy on a wholesale basis, which 
made the Fed an “engine of inflation.” 

A return to pegging would be a mistake. Even the most rabid of cheap 
money enthusiasts seem to recognize this danger. Yet many anti-inflation- 
ists believe that the acceptance of a flexible monetary policy does not 
mean that an unstable market is also inevitable. 
© “Bills Only’’—It was brought out at the hearings, for instance, that the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York thinks price movements can be 
moderated if the money managers abandon their present “bills only’ 
policy—the practice of carrying out open market operations almost solely 
through the buying and selling of 91-day Treasury bills, the shortest of 
all government obligations. Adopting a “bills usually” policy, according 
to the New York Fed, would provide a more flexible monetary technique 
that would be in line with today’s flexible monetary policy. 

Most of the dealers questioned in New York were for “bills only.” But 
their attitude is natural. With the Fed confining itself to this instrument, 
the dealers have been able to anticipate Fed policy, which has the 
effect of exaggerating the swings in prices, thereby placing interest 
rates higher or lower than actual conditions justify. 

The Fed in Washington continues to argue that any relaxation in its 
“bills only” policy would soon lead to a return to pegging. This black- 
and-white view is one that automatically puts opponents on the defensive. 
But there is no justification for thinking that junking “bills only” would 
mean a return to “bonds only.” 
* Little Innovating—The controversy over “bills only” makes clear that 
both the committee hearings and the Fed-Treasury investigation revealed 
very little new thinking on the subject of monetary policy or monetary 
techniques. Perhaps the most serious charge to be leveled at the Fed 
itself is its failure to do any experimenting. The secret of a successful 
central banker, says R. S. Sayers, the British monetary authority, is his 
willingness to innovate; on this score the Fed leaves a lot to be desired. 

lt may well be that the inquiry into monetary policy is too important 
to be left to the Fed. But it is also doubtful that Congress can take over 
the role. There is real need for a nonpartisan group, like the Radcliffe 
Committee in England, to study the whole question. The Money & Credit 
ae Commission appointed by the Committee for Economic Development is 
SYNTHETICS TEXTES «CHEMICALS an attempt to do the job, but it suffers from the fact that it does not 
have the power or authority that a group appoined by Congress and the 
President would have. This seems to be needed now. 
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With a worldwide network of 66 plants in 19 
— pete is famous for quality in 
six fields of industry which are vital to the 
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BUSINESS ABROAD 


Italy's Designers 


COORDINATOR of Florence’s showing of spring and fall fashions is G. B. Giorgini—art 
connoisseur and resident buyer for I. Magnin, Neiman-Marcus, and other top U.S. stores. 


enge Paris 


In a surge of artistry and sound com- 
mercial sense, Italy's high fashion in- 
dustry has sneaked up on Paris in the 
past decade. From Capucci, who can 
“out-Balenciaga Balenciaga,” to Pucci 
with his Capri shirts, Italian designers 
are splashing their colorful, stylish crea- 
tions across the fashion map in Western 
Europe and the U.S 

“We have discovered what ‘chic’ is,”’ 
savs Giovanni Battista Giorgini, con- 
sidered by many to be the “father of 
Italian fashions.” And so U.S. buyers 
and fashion writers now have a new 
itinerary for learning what Western 
Europe's stvle setters have to offer for 
spring and fall. 

Before the main performance in 
Paris, they trek to Rome for some five 
showings daily at the salons of Eleanora 
Garnett, Mingolini-Gugenheim, — the 
Fontana Sisters, and 13 other cou 
turiers. Then, thev rush north to Flor 
ence for a concentrated dose of bouti 
que and high fashion, administered 
almost entirely in the sumptuous 
Palazzo Pitti (cover and pictures) clos« 
by the famous Ponte Vecchio 
*“Shy violets will not choose young 
Mr. de Barentzen as their couturier,”’ 
cabled fashion writer Patricia Peterson 
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DESIGNERS and Giorgini—show coordinator—chat 
with buyers and press in Palazzo Strozzi. 


MODELS keyed up by tense backstage atmosphere 
adjust clothes, add final touches to their make-up. 
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SALES of new designs take place in Palazzo Strozzi where Rome and Florence designers 
have individual displays. Majority of fashion buyers come from U.S. anc West Germany. 


BIG MOMENT for designers—from Schuberth to Simonetta—is modeling of 
their collections in air-conditioned Palazzo Pitti before note-taking buyers. 
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YOU CAN PENETRATE 
TO HIS CHECKBOOK... 








Robert Rice, Sr. 
operate a 432-acre farm in 


ond his family 


Calhoun County, Michigan. 
Accurate records tell this 
good customer when to buy the 

tools for better farming. ; 


STRAIGHT-LINE 
“ADVERTISING 


Business farmer Rice pays special 
attention when your advertising 
appears in his own state farm 
paper, MICHIGAN FARMER. Nine 
out of ten farmers in the state 
read twice each month their copy 
of MICHIGAN FARMER. 

Mr. Rice is a prime prospect 
for you. He can become deeply 
interested in your product when 
you use the “‘penetration points”’ 
of STRAIGHT-LINE Ad- 


vert ising. 





1 The right product for his Michigan 
conditions—at the right time. 

2 Photo of your product in use on a 
Michigan farm. 

3 Brief testimonial by a Michigan 
user. 

4 Local price, 
terms. 


down payment and 


5 Local addresses and phone num- 
bers for quick information. 

6 Local address to send coupons— 
for fast buying action. 


It’s quick and simple to localize 
your ads and make these changes. 
We print by gravure—there are 
no costly plates to remake. 


Write for new 20-page 
Illustrated booklet on 
STRAIGHT-LINE Advertising “=, 
—the new science of pene 

trating to o farmer's check 

book. 


Michigan 
Farmer «x 


STRAIGHT-LINE Advertising available also in 
THE OHIO FARMER and PENNSYLVANIA FARMER 
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GRAND BALL for designers and buyers in the romantic Boboli 
aristocratic Palazzo Pitti climaxes the strain of four full days of high-fashion showings. 


from Rome during last month’s semi- 
annual showings. “His dominant theme 
was reminiscent of Balenciaga—it looked 
like a tortoise standing upright.” 

Thus, in swirls of adjectives and im- 

ages, Miss Peterson and some 140 other 
fashion editors were spreading the news 
about the whacky world of high fashion 
~Italian-stvyle. 
¢ Still King—Paris, without doubt, is 
still the capital of haute couture. Yves 
St. Laurent, House of Dior’s “‘brilliant”’ 
voung designer, helped prove that last 
vear with his “armless woman’”’ (wear- 
ing capes) and this vear with his short 
skirt (above the knees). And Paris 
would not so much as stoop to con- 
quer women’s tastes in competition 
with Italy—so sure is it of its leadership 
in high fashion. 
e Internal Strife—As vet, Italv’s battle 
is more with itself than with Paris. 
llorence and Rome each want to carry 
the title of “fashion capital of Italy.” 
Each boasts its own showings of high 
fashion designs. And so goes the 
family feud, filled with the impassioned 
jealousies in which fashion designers 
seem to specialize. 

On one side, Giorgini, coordinator 
of the Palazzo Pitti extravaganza, leads 
the fight for Florence. On the other 
side is the Italian government, which 
privately hopes to make the Eternal 
Citv the fashion center. 


|. All in Showmanship 


Giorgini’s advantage is the way he 
puts all the new fashion collections un- 
der one roof. The 145 visiting buvers 
(60% from the U.S. and_ fashion- 
conscious West Germany) prefer that 
to the tiring race from one salon to 
another in Rome. 

What the buvers would like is a 
Florence-tvpe showing in Rome. But 
in view of the Italian flair for feuding, 
that solution mav be far off. 





Gardens of Florence’s 


Despite 
fashian 


intramural feuding, Italv’s 
industry has risen fast post- 
war and shows no sign of slowing down. 
Statistics partly tell the story 

Since 1951, sales of collections to 
U.S. buvers alone have amounted to 
about $5-million. In the same period, 


exports of both men’s and women’s 
garments (including ready-to-wear) to 
the U.S. have climbed from $125,000 
annually to $1.5-million. 


Along with 
products and 


that, exports of Italian 
iccessories connected 


with high fashion have soared. ‘Total 
exports, from leather goods to knit- 
wear, amounted to $745-million last 
vear, compared to $160-million in 
1950. 

e Big Sales—At the July semi-annual 
showings, couturiers handled an esti- 
mated $l-million in sales. That’s easy 
to believe, considering that the price 
paid for reproducing a ‘““model” (dress) 
ranges between $200 and $800. Exclu- 


sive rights to a model, bought by indi- 
vidual clients, run far higher. 

Emilio Pucci, for one, claims he sold 
his collection for about $150,000. At 
first, he showed—as one fashion writer 
put it—“utilitarian ski parkas which 
looked like the United States Army’s 
idea of what to wear to the North 
Pole.” But then “he delighted everv- 
one with parkas from a pastel-flowered 
silk print” that “should look beautiful 
on a ski slope, especially on girls who 
can stay upright.” 

As entrance fee, buyers pay $100 for 
a seat along the models’ runway in the 
chandelier-lit ‘‘sala bianca” inside the 
Palazzo Pitti. They also deposit $500 
is 4a minimum = guarantee of pur- 
chases 
e Show Costs—The couturiers, on their 
part, prepare for the showings like 
nervous impresarios. Financially, the 
showings are quite a strain. collec- 
tion typically may include 100 to 150 
models. In fabrics alone, a collection of 
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THIS CATALOG ILLUSTRATES 
THE WORLD'S MOST 
DIVERSIFIED LINE 
OF STEEL EQUIPMENT 


IT’S FREE! 


| 
* QUALITY PROTECTED 


PRODUCTS, PARTS, 
SUB-ASSEMBLIES Mu ” 
MERCHANDISING UNITS = 


MADE TO YOUR 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Vv FABRICATING | ¥ ASSEMBLING 


v FINISHING v¥ PACKAGING 


Look for the "QP”’ 
on every Lyon Carton. 
It is your assurance 
of quality equipment. 


See your Lyon Dealer 
for prompt delivery of 
the world’s most diversified 
line of steel equipment 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
General Offices: 810 Monroe Ave., Aurora, Illinois 
Factories in Aurora, Illinois and York, Pa. 
Dealers and Branches in all Principal Cities 
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One of the many ways we of Eagle-Picher serve America 
as a manufacturer’s manufacturer is through our Chicago 
Vitreous Corporation Division, a leading producer of 
“frits’”’ for porcelain enamel, an ideal coating for the 
decoration and protection of metal under severe service 
conditions. 

Versatile now, porcelain enamel continues to find ever- 
widening uses. Its resistance to abrasion, corrosive 
chemicals, moisture, dust, heat, cold, weather and 
wear, plus the fact that it does not stain, rust or discolor, 
make it particularly desirable for metallic products 
which require a long-lasting finish. 

Products that have profited from these unique qualities 
of porcelain enamel include not only such familiar home 
appliances as ranges, refrigerators, washers and dryers, 





Frits, basic material of porcelain enamel, are used by 


EAGLE-PICHER / Manufacturer's Manufacturer 














but also a long list of less obvious products such as pre- 
fabricated chimneys and fireplaces, “‘glass lined’”’ hot 
water tanks, decorative kitchen utensils, brake drums, 
escalator risers, and jet engine liners. Chicago Vitreous 
even produces and erects “‘Lusterlite’’ prefabricated 
gasoline service stations, using porcelain enameled 
building panels. 

To the manufacturer and industrial designer whose 
products need the hard, protective, glass-like finish of 
porcelain, Chicago Vitreous offers a complete line of 
porcelain enamel frits, including Tint-Tanium, an ex- 
clusively developed frit with permanent color actually 
smelted in. We shall be glad to cooperate with you 
in exploring applications of these enduring finishes in 
your field. 


SINCE 1843 e THE EAGLE-PICHER COMPANY, GENERAL OFFICES: CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 
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EAGLE-PICHER 
, DIVISIONS 
HER AND PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 








CHEMICAL DIVISION 

Zinc and lead pigments and oxides * Special 
purpose electric power supplies * Sulphuric 
acid % Electronic grade germanium, silicon, gal- 
lium % Cadmium. 





CHICAGO VITREOUS CORPORATION 

Porcelain enamel frits for home appliances, 
plumbing ware, lighting fixtures, architectural 
paneling, outdoor signs and other products 
requiring protective finishes % ‘‘Lusterlite’’ all- 
porcelain enameled gasoline service stations. 





FABRICON PRODUCTS DIVISION 

Automotive parts, such as door trim panels, 
trunk liners, dash insulator mats and glove 
boxes *% Waxed paper, cellophane and 
polyethylene * “Lamin-Art"” decorative plastic 
sheets * Custom impregnated papers, textiles 
and glass cloth * Molded plastic parts. 








INSULATION DIVISION 

Insulating cements, blocks, blankets, felts, 
pipe covering * Aluminum storm windows and 
doors * Diatomaceous earth filter-aids, aggre- 
gates, absorbents, catalyst supports. 





MINING AND SMELTING DIVISION 


Zinc concentrates * Lead concentrates * Slab 
zinc % Chat * Germanium. 


ae 
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OHIO RUBBER COMPANY 

Molded and extruded rubber parts for the 
automotive, agricultural equipment, electrical 
appliance, toy and other industries * Natural, 
synthetic and silicone rubber products * Semi- 
pneumatic tires * Flexible vinyl parts * Rub- 
ber-to-metal parts * Polyurethane products. 
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that size would cost over $30,000. In- 
clude cutting, fitting, and actual dis- 
playing of the new designs, and _ total 
costs can easily amount to $100,000. 
Showmanship is the real trick. Be- 
fore carting her collection to Florence, 
Simonetta was busy in Rome teaching 
models to cha cha. That wav she could 
flash the “‘semi-fitted silhouette” of her 
clothes more effectively before the buvy- 
ers. In the Rome showing, Micol Fon- 
tana startled buyers with several glamor- 
ous models—Saida (from India), China 
half Siamese, half Portuguese), and 
\lla, one of the late Dior’s favorites 


ll. A Postwar Phenomenon 


While Italian fashions now carrv 
prestige, particularly in men’s clothing, 
their success is strictly a postwar phe- 
nomenon. Before the war, Paris was 
the undisputed fashion leader. Italian 
designs did reach U.S. buvers—but 
usually after thev had been labeled in 
Paris and sold as a French product. 

On the eve of World War IT, Italian 

dressmakers started to push for recog- 
nition of their talents. During the war, 
several designers made some headwav 
simply because top Italian society in 
Rome and Milan could no longer buv 
models from Nazi-occupied Paris. Post- 
war, some of Rome’s blue bloods de- 
cided thev could design better and sell 
cheaper in Italy, and organized their 
own high-fashion houses in Rome. 
* Ruffled Feathers—That riled Milan 
ind Turin—still loval to Paris  stvles. 
Soon, warring factions reached a truce 
by picking a neutral location, Florence, 
for fashion showings. And _ dapper, 
haughty Giorgini became the stage 
manager. 

Giorgini had both position and ex- 
perience. From the 1920s onward, he 
developed close ties with the U.S. as 
Italian buver for I. Magnin & Co., Bon- 
wit Teller, B. Altman, Tiffanv, and 
other quality stores. 

In February, 1951, Giorgini lured 
five U.S. buyers for a showing bv nine 
“dressmakers” in his own Florentine 
villa. “The buyers were in Paris,” he 
recalls, “and I told them it was just 
an overnight trip to Florence.” The 
first designs were horrible—as one 
Italian fashion expert recently remarked. 
But the buyers from Bergdorf Good- 
man, Magnin, and other stores bought 
almost all the 180 or so models shown. 

“Thev were our ambassadors to 
America,” savs Giorgini. In July, 1951, 
he held a second showing—before the 
Paris showings “‘to prove we weren't 
copving French styles.” The gamble 
paid off, with some 300 buvers present 
and a ball for 1,200 visitors held at 
show’s end in the Giorgini villa. 

l'oday, 60-vear-old Giorgini has a 
profitable business. From his pent- 
house office overlooking the Arno 


River and Ponte Vecchio, he direct 
a staff of 32 buyers who scour Ital) 
for ceramics, jewelry, and other high 
fashion accessories. He earns around 
$170,000 vearly from selling comm 
sions. While not a designer himself 
he expounds freely on the differen 


between Italy and France. “We off 
clegance in line,” he savs. “Pai 


can be too chi chi for Americans 

¢ Top Brass—As Florence's fashion a1 
biter, Giorgini has had to fight—and | 
terlv. In mid-1952, he invited R« 
designer Roberto Capucci to his sh¢ 
ing. This fresh competition anger 
Carosa, Simonetta, Fabiani, and 
Fontana Sisters (who already had 
Ilorence to hold their own showing 
Rome). Together, these design 
formed the Roman Center for Ital: 
High Fashion. The real rub was tl 
By showing together in the same roo 
in Florence, the designers were in dis 
competition with each other. In Rom: 
thev could each stage showings in se| 
arate salons. 

Even so, the designers from Ron 
returned to Florence the next vear. B 
then, Giorgini was using the Palazz 
Pitti and Palazzo Strozzi (across t! 
river)—gifts of Florence’s city father 
Yet, in 1954, the Rome designers again 
kicked up their heels. The Italian g 
ernment promoted and subsidized th 
showings in Rome that vear 
¢ Government Backs Rome—!'ven 
fore the mid-1952 Florence show, the 
government had tried to attract U.S 
buyers to the Rome designs. ‘Two yea 
later, it offered $1,600 to each cout 
rier in Milan who would show in Rom 
rather than in Florence. (The Milan 
replied that Milan, Italy’s textile center 
should serve as the fashion center 

This vear, the government invite: 
Giorgini to organize a Florence-tvp 
show in Rome. “There are too man 
inferior fashion houses in Rome,” sa\ 
Giorgini, who scorned the offer It 
would be hard to refuse a ticket to a 
minister's wife or ambassador’s daugh 
ter, so that the showroom would be 
turned into a social proving ground 
e Press Attacks—The press, as well as 
the government, has often attacked 
Giorgini. It has accused him of getting 
a 20% cut of profits from his Florenc« 
showings. But no one has taken up his 
challenge to inspect the books of hi 
Florence High Fashion Center. He 
frankly states, however, that the fashion 
show has enormously helped his own 
antiques-and-handicraft exports. 

“The government hasn’t given me 
a cent,” Giorgini says. “Last  vear, 
through Madame Carla Gronchi, wife 
of the president, the government 
granted us $15,000 for publicity. We 
used the money for the show itself 
Now ‘ve no longer receive government 
aid.” 

Actually, Rome does help—indirectly 
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—through the Florence Chamber of 
Commerce and Tourist Office. These 
two organizations foot most of the 
$40,000 bill for the Giorgini showings. 
The primary expense is the $2,500 paid 
to the Rome designers to move thei 
collections to Florence (though the cost 
usually averages only $1,000) 


Ill. Commercial Approach 


The irony is that for all the bad 
blood between Rome and Florence, 
high fashion isn’t particularly profitable. 
Paris couturiers have discovered that 
(BW—Feb.16'57,p69). Wealthy private 
clients account for about 70% of 
Paris’ $22-million vearly gross from high 
fashion But their ranks are rapidly 
thinning. 

As a result, fashion byproducts such 
as perfume and cheaper ready-to-wear 
models are what keep fashion houses in 
the black. In 1948, Jacques Heim, for 
one, introduced a line to sell at between 
$100 and $200 a copy. Today, eight 
of Paris’ 12 leading couturiers offer a 
varied collection of ready-to-wear 
clothes. 

Italian fashion experts can tell vou 
tale after tale of how several Rome and 
Florence designers have tottered on the 
brink of bankruptcy. These designers 
have simply focused too much on the 
cream—the exclusive dresses and_ ball 
gowns that satisfy the artistic senses but 
not necessarily the designer’s bank ac- 
count. 
¢ Fitting Problems—Beyond that, fash- 
ion experts say that Italy’s couturiers 
still are somewhat “derivative.” That’s 
a polite way of criticizing them for 
stealing Paris’ ideas. Yet experts agree 
that Italy’s designers have a special 
talent for using fabrics and colors to 
advantage. And in men’s clothes and 
sportswear, the Italians clearly are Paris’ 
equal—or better. 

Oddly enough, Italy’s skill in “‘fit- 

ting clothes to the body like gloves to 
a hand’’—as one fashion expert explains 
it—is a commercial weakness. Close 
fittings are fine in the high-priced lines. 
But they are difficult to reproduce in 
the profitable ready-to-wear lines. Be- 
cause of Italy’s shortage of good pattern 
makers and cutters, Pucci, Garnett, and 
other designers have imported U.S. 
pattern makers, at various times, to 
help develop ready-to-wear lines. 
e Assembly-Line Chic—In any case, 
Giorgini seems to have a thoroughly 
commercial approach. He centers his 
high-fashion shows around the tastes 
of professional buyers rather than pri- 
vate clientele. Beyond that, he is plug- 
ging a grandiose project to build a spe- 
cial showcase for fashion at Cascine—a 
famous park on Florence’s outskirts. 
Then, the whole show, from dresses to 
boutique, could be shown to buyers in 
easy, assembly-line fashion. nb 
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CONTROLS COMPANY OF AMERICA 


f i Jobs around the home... 


OVER’ 75 MILLION SOLD 
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fy performed by Redmond motors 


Who are we? To the homeowner, we are the 
power back of the pushbutton. Out of some 40 house- 
hold jobs that use electric power, our Redmond motors 
are running 36. From tape recorders to air conditioners, 
from kitchen blowers to furnace fans. 


In the home laundry, they actuate CC’s new Cycle-Set® 
power timer, the first single-button cycle selector for 
washers and dryers. 


Outside the home, they trim hedges, power car win- 
dows and seats, provide power-steering on boats. 


CC Redmond electric motors range from 1/3 hp for 
major appliances down to 1/500 hp for delicate con- 
trols. More than 75,000,000 have been put to house- 
hold, automotive, marine and industrial uses. 
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CONTROLS COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Executive Offices: SCHILLER PARK, ILLINOIS 


How can we work for you? When you 
have a control problem, Controls Company of America 
creative engineers will try to help you solve it—with a 
single control or an integrated control system. We in- 
vite your specific inquiries. THIS IS OUR LINE: 


Motion Controls—Shaded-pole, permanent 
split capacitor, series, and synchronous 
motors; solenoids. 


Time Controls—Lateral and interval timers, 
time-delay switches, Cycle-Set power timer. 


Flow Controls—Refrigeration, plumbing 
and petroleum valves; aviation, industrial 
and appliance switches. 


Temperature Controls—Oil and gas heat- 
ing controls; vaporizing type oil burners; 
air conditioning valves. 


REDMOND CO. INC. 
OWOSSO, MICHIGAN LAKE CITY, INC., 
CRYSTAL LAKE, iLL. 


CONTROLS COMPANY 


COOKSVILLE, ONTARIO 


INTERNATIONAL DIV. 
SCHILLER PARK, ILL. 


CONTROLS AG, 
ZUG, SWITZERLAND 


CONTROLS Div. 
SCHILLER PARK, ILL. CONTROLS 
MAATSCHAPPL 


ty) MILWAUKEE VALVE CO. | EUROPA Nv. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


APPLIANCE AND 
AUTOMOTIVE 
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Motorola 2-way radio pays off in solid cash— 
your vehicles clear more profit on every call. How? Radio 


contact eliminates the time your drivers lose every day 
while‘ parking and ‘‘phoning in.’”’ And it reduces costly 
‘*back-tracking’’ and 
*‘deadheading”’ miles... 
makes your vehicles and 
drivers more productive. 
With 2-way radio, you 
earn more money because 





A Subsidiary of Motorola inc. 








you give better service at lower cost. And you get in more 
calls each day. Savings quickly pay for the entire system. 
To build your extra-profit radio operations on the most 
solid performance base, you'll want Motorola 2-way radio. 
In tens of thousands of applications, Motorola consistently 
provides the lowest operating costs and highest reliability. 
And Motorola’s nearby service keeps your radio system 
operating at peak efficiency. Learn how day-to-day cash 
savings quickly pay for your Motorola system —call your 
local Motorola representative or write today. 


Motorola . . . the Communications specialists for industry 


+ 


MOTOROLA 2-WAY RADIG 


Motorola Communications & Electronics, inc., 4501 Augusta Bivd., Chicago 571, Ill. 


Phone SPauiding 2-6500 

























Du Pont Spurts Ahead 


Until 1955, du Pont was handi- 
capped by antitrust suits. Now 
it’s shooting for first place in 
race for overseas operations. 


In the chemical industry’s hot race 
to get into overseas operations (BW— 
Mar.28'59,p93), one competitor got off 
to a surprisingly slow start. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
although the leader in exports, until 
recently has been lagging in capital 
expansion abroad. Monsanto Chemical 
Co., which is believed to have the edge 
in foreign plant investment, got under 
way in 1953, and has built its assets out- 
side the Western Hemisphere from 
$57-million to $160-million. 

Du Pont, by contrast, did not begin 
major overseas expansion until 1957. 
Ihe company refuses to disclose what 
its total foreign investment has been 
since then; but its foreign assets now 
come to about $200-million, with Can- 
ada accounting for about $96-million. 
It spent about $25-million in Canada 
in 1957 and 1958. Spending for new 
or expanded plant in other foreign 
countries during those years may have 
exceeded this sum—possibly by a large 
amount. 


|. Hitting Its Stride 


That’s not the whole story, of course. 
Du Pont has been holding its position 
in foreign markets with exports. Sales 
last vear were $144-million, against 
$40-million to $50-million for Mon- 
santo. These figures don't include 
products manufactured by Du Pont of 
Canada, Ltd. 

Now, du Pont is beginning to hit 
its stride in overseas investment. It is: 

¢ Building a finishes plant in Bel- 
gium, and an Orlon plant in_ the 
Netherlands. 

¢ Establishing a sales subsidiary in 
Switzerland. 

¢ Building a Neoprene plant and 
customer service laboratory in Great 
Britain. 

¢ Expanding nylon and cellophane 
production in Argentina, and construct- 
ing a titanium dioxide plant in Mexico. 

Most of these new operations will 
begin producing and selling in 1960. 
In addition, the company started a 
paint plant in Cuba last year. In 1957 
it began operating Freon refrigerant 
plants in Brazil and Argentina, and 
finishes plant in Venezuela. 

Du Pont also has a large subsidiary 
north of the border, Du Pont of Canada, 
Ltd. It has been expanding, increasing 
plant from $56.6-million in 1954 to 
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W. SAM CARPENTER III, general manager of the International Dept., scouts for new 
markets and sees that existing ones are exploited to the best advantage of the company 


$96-million last year. Sales in 1958 
were $81.6-million. 

These and other subsidiaries—such 
as those in Chile and Peru—make and 
sell products that are a cross-section of 
du Pont’s domestic business. At last 
count, the company produced 1,200 
items, ranging from explosives to very 
sophisticated chemicals. Most are for 
industrial sales or for further processing 
into finished goods. 
¢ Changing Ratio—Naturally, these 
latest investments have paid off very 
little so far. Exports will continue to 
be the company’s main source of for- 


eign income for some time. But thx 
ratio between export sales and incom 
from foreign operations is changing 
says W. Sam Carpenter III (pictur 
general manager of du Pont’s Interna 
tion Dept. He expects exports to keep 
growing, but revenue from overseas op 
erations will start heading up on a much 
steeper curve. 

In the chemical industry, there's 
rule of thumb that one dollar in invest 
ment should bring one dollar in annual! 
sales. Thus, by 1961 or 1962, du Pont 
should be raking in $100-million from 


sales of products made abroad (not in 
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No time 
for 


siesta 


gree ago, Mexico was quaint 
and sleepy, but it’s really mov- 
ing now. For the modern young 
Mexicans of today are ambitious 
for their country and themselves. 


They’re still dreaming of the fu- 
ture, but now they’re making sure 
these dreams come true. The key 
— productivity. 

Today’s active young Mexicans 
are producing at record rates—both 
in heavy and light industry. While 
total Mexican industrial output rose 
12% in 1957 (four times the Latin 
American rise), production of con- 
sumer goods increased even more: 


Shoe production rose 22%. Re- 
frigerators made in Mexico in- 
creased 24%. Almost 23% more 
electric irons, 38% more electric 
mixers were produced than in 1956. 


And as production increases, in- 
come and buying power increase, 
too, putting new millions of people 
in the market for the goods and 
services that make up a higher 
standard of living. 


These are the goods and services 
you can supply. Make sure they’re 
seen in Mexico. 


The magazine 
to reach modern Mexico is 


EDICION MEXICANA 


LIFE 


EN ESPANOL 
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cluding Canada). With normal growth 
of export trade and the blossoming of 
its foreign manufacturing facilities, du 
Pont may regain its leadership abroad. 


ll. Du Pont’s Handicap 


Du Pont’s failure to sprint out of 
the starting blocks isn’t so startling if 
you look back a few years. Until 1951, 
the company had a profitable arrange- 
ment with the leading British chemical 
company, Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd. The two companies exchanged 
patents and processing information ex- 
clusively. ICI’s territory was the Brit- 
ish Empire except Canada, while du 
Pont had the U.S. and Central Amer- 
ica. They also organized joint sub- 
sidiaries in South America and Canada. 

In 1951, the Justice Dept. won a fed 
eral district court suit in which du 
Pont was adjudged in violation of the 
Sherman Act. The two companies were 
forced to sever connections, except for 
their Chilean subsidiary. In addition, 
the court ordered du Pont to make an 
effort to sell its products around the 
world, and also decreed that, until July, 
1955, the company must freely license 
many of its patents for reasonable fees. 
¢ Out and Running—Compliance with 
the court’s orders left du Pont with lit- 
tle time to undertake new ventures. But 
by 1955, the company had absorbed 
most of the effect of the court decision 
and was beginning to evolve a new 
stvle of overseas operation. During the 
ICI period, it had exported both prod- 
ucts and technology, through licensing. 
Now it concentrated on product export. 

The company developed export trade 
from an estimated $100-million in 1953 
to $146-million in 1957. Sooner or 
later, however, some exports stimulate 
a market demand large enough to just- 
ify a local manufacturing facility. 

This is the primary reason that du 
Pont is shipping technology overseas 
and accompanying it with capital. Al- 
most every plant the company is build- 
ing abroad will produce material for 
sale in an already established market. 

There are other reasons for going 
abroad, of course. Du Pont likes to op- 
erate in areas where it has a strong 
patent position. No one in Great 
Britain produces Neoprene synthetic 
rubber, but next vear du Pont will com- 
plete a plant to make that product in 
Northern Ireland. In other cases, the 
company wants a tariff wall to avoid 
being shut out of the business. 

A key subsidiary in du Pont’s Euro- 
pean complex is a sales company organ- 
ized earlier this year in Switzerland. It 
will market, through distributors, prod- 
ucts manufactured by the parent com- 
pany in the U.S. and items produced 
by du Pont subsidiaries in Europe—ex- 
cept in the country of manufacture. 
¢ Wholly Owned—All but one of the 








New Mexican Edition 
of LIFE EN ESPANOL 


Brings Fast Action 


Three hours after it appeared, LIFE 
EN ESPANOL, Edicion Mexicana 
had its first success story. 

Writes Bernard Harris, Vice 
President, Utility Appliance Corp. : 
“I received my copy of LIFE EN 
ESPANOL, Edicion Mexicana about 
2 o'clock. At 5:05 that day I re- 
ceived a long-distance phone call 
from a firm in Monterrey, Mexico, 
saying they had seen the magazine 
and our ad and wanted to come to 
Los Angeles to negotiate a contract 
for the manufacture of our air con- 
ditioning products in Mexico.” 

Perhaps not every advertiser will 
receive his first response within 
three hours. But every advertiser 
in the Mexican Edition, whether he 
wants better distribution or in- 
creased sales, can direct his mes- 
sage to the three-quarter million 
people who read LIFE EN ESPANOL 
in Mexico—a significant portion of 
the economically active population. 

In LIFE EN ESPANOL, Edicion 
Mexicana, you can reach them with 
the finest color reproduction, in 
LIFE-size pages; and take advan- 
tage of all the tested merchandis- 
ing techniques of the U. S. LIFE 
adapted to the needs of the Mexi- 
can market. 


Display your products to Mexi- 
cans in the mood to buy in LIFE 
EN ESPANOL, Edicién Mexicana. 


The magazine 
to reach modern Mexico is 


EDICION MEXICANA 


LIFE 


EN ESPANOL 
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You Get Things Done With 
Boardmaster Visual Control 





Gives Graphic Picture of Your Operations— 
Spotlighted by Color 

‘° Facts at a glance — 
Money, Prevents Errors 

vy Simple to operate — Type or Write on 
Cards, Snap in Grooves 

'° Ideal for Production, 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 
Made of Metal. Compact and Attractive. 
Over 350,000 in Use 


Complete price $4950 including cards 


24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. B-500 
EE Without Obligation 


Saves Time, Saves 


Traffic, Inventory, 
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Write for Your Copy Today 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


55 West 42nd Street © New York 36, N. Y. 





help 


work flow 






METAL DESK TRAYS 


Streamliner desk trays incorporate every 
possible feature for maximum convenience 
plus modern styling, functional design, and 
color harmony. Trays may be rigidly stacked 
to any desired height. See your G/W Dealer. 


G 
Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
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subsidiaries du Pont has established in 
the past few years are wholly owned, or 
nearly so. At times, the company has 
given minority holdings to local inter- 
ests to adhere to that country’s laws. 
There are also antitrust considerations 
that weigh against joint ventures 
abroad. Although du Pont maintains 
that it has no set policy on this, the 
specter of the Justice Dept.—which has 
hit the company with about 20 anti- 
trust suits since World War II—is 
bound to have some influence. 

Last month, however, du Pont an- 
nounced that it had taken a minority 
position in a titanium dioxide company 
organized in Mexico. Du Pont officials 
admit that they didn’t plan it that way. 
After they got started, the Mexican 
government ruled that companies mak- 
ing products in Mexico that are new 
to the country must be controlled by 
Mexicans. 


lll. Opportunity Seekers 


lo handle this rapidly expanding 
international complex, du Pont re- 
organized and revitalized its Foreign 
Relations Dept. Just a vear ago, the de- 
partment—now the International Dept. 

was put on a level with the industrial 
departments. It was made fully re- 
sponsible to the company executive 
committee for the management and 
financial return on du Pont’s foreign 
enterprises. But it has no technical re- 
sources of its own, and must relv on 
specific industrial departments for 
knowhow and technically trained per- 
sonnel to run the plants abroad. 

The responsibility for exports still 
lies basically with the industrial de- 
partment concerned. But the Interna- 
tional Dept. must see that the markets 
are exploited to best advantage, and ad- 
vise the industrial department on this. 
¢ Two Divisions—Internally, the de- 
partment is organized along geographic 
rather than functional or product lines. 
There are two main divisions, Latin 
American and European, each of which 
has a manager overseas and a deputy 
manager in the Wilmington home 
office. The man abroad runs the oper- 
ation there; the man at home integrates 
the domestic departments with the 
overseas activities. 
¢ Two Assignments—In addition to the 
geographic divisions, the International 
Dept. has two smaller staff divisions 
concerned with future overseas busi- 
ness. One is the development division, 
organized last May. It has two assign- 
ments—handling administrative details 
of licensing, and finding opportunities 
for du Pont ventures overseas. 

Ihe second unit, the foreign trade 
division, maintains representatives who 
search for markets in areas where there 
is not sufficient volume to warrant a 
man for each of du Pont’s products. eno 
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the 


Industrial Airbrasive Unit 


We cut a section from this fragile sea 
shell just to show that in a matter of 
seconds almost any hard, brittle mate- 
rial can be cut or abraded with the 
S.S. White Industrial Airbrasive Unit. 


Cool, shockless, super-precise, the 


unit uses a controlled stream of fine 
abrasive, gas-propelled through a small 
nozzle. It is so flexible in operation that 
the same simple tool can frost a large 
area or can make a cut as fine as .008” 


.on a production basis! 


Almost every day new uses are being 


discovered for the Airbrasive Unit, in 
the lab or on the production line... 
shaping... deburring . . . wire-stripping 


. drilling ... engraving... frosting. 


materials testing...cleaning off surface 
coatings. 


All types of hard brittle materials 


glass, germanium and other fragile 
crystals, ceramics, minerals, oxides, 
metal, certain plastics. 


Send us samples and requirements 


and we will test them for you at no 
cost. For further information write 
for bulletin 5705A. 
WRITE or CALL COLLECT 
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New dual 
Model D! 





“O° 


S.S. WHITE INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
Dept. 15A, 10 East 40th Street + New York 16, WN. Y. 
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repr for Arizona and California 
WEIGHTMAN AND ASSOCIATES, Burbank, Calif. 
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DF LOCKS IN LADING. There’s no slack, 
no load shifting. Charles A. Moore, 
T-M, and assistant George Norton 
inspect DF load of G-E ranges at 
Appliance Park. 
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DF ELIMINATES DUNNAGE. Even in 
doorways, no costly and time- 
wasting dunnage is required; DF- 
equipped cars can be loaded and 
unloaded in less time with less labor. 


DF PERMITS CAPACITY LOADS. Full-car 
capacity loads are easily planned | 
through multi-decking. DF equip- | 
ment also permits heavier loading— | 
two cars can do the work of three. 




















EVANS 








More than 800 Evans DF-equipped cars are in- 
cluded in the pool of permanent dunnage-type 
cars used by General Electric for safe shipment of 
mixed appliance loads to dealers and distributors 
across the country. 

Extensive use of this type of equipment by 
General Electric is the result of a long search for 
the best damage-free shipping. 

Working with Evans Loading Engineers, 
General Electric sent DF-equipped cars around 
the country to problem areas. Evans load-locking 
equipment, developed from this experience, more 
than met General Electric requirements, resulting 





DF LOADER 





EVANS PRODUCTS COMPANY 





7 BOXCARS 


“EQUIPPED 


are helping | 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 


reduce shipping damage 





in a drastic reduction of damage to appliances 
in transit. 


Because DF-equipped cars require no dunnage, 
they solve the time, labor and disposal problems 
inherent in strapping, blocking and bracing. And 
because DF equipment permits mixed loads, par- 
tial loads and sectionalizing of loads, G.E. dealers 
find the cars a snap to unload as compared to 
common dunnaged cars. 


There are now nearly 37,000 DF-equipped cars 
in operation on 53 Class I railroads—available to 
shippers at no extra cost. For complete informa- 
tion, write Evans Products Company, Dept. B-8, 
Plymouth, Michigan. 


Follow the leaders in industry... 
ship the Damage-Free DF way! 


e PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN 
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In This Hotel, You Can Buy Rooms 
And Share in the Operating Profits 


\ny small investor who wants to cash in on Europe's 
travel boom can buv his own room in this sleek new 
tourist hotel (picture) being built at Seiser Alpe in north- 
rn Ital 

\s in a cooperative apartment in the U.S., a_pur- 
chaser can buy a self-contained apartment for $3,000 
to $5,000 in this and other hotels under the “Eurotel” 
plan, developed by the Jtalian building firm of Societa 
Fratelli (he buyer would also share in profits 
from bar, restaurant, and other facilities run by the 
hotel management. All rooms would normally be rented 
out by the hotel management, but the individual 
owners would have their pick of accommodations at any 
Eurotel hotel without extra charge. 

Seiser Alpe is the second link in a chain planned to 
include hotels in the Italian and French Riviera, upper 
Bavaria, Switzerland, Austria, and England. The first 
hotel opens this month at Merano, Italy. Most of the 
rooms already have been sold to businessmen and _pro- 
fessional men in Germany. 
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Installment Buying Spurs Output 
Of British Industry to New High 


On-the-cuff buying of cars and appliances has helped 
spur the British economy to a new high: Industrial out 
put is now running nearly 4% above 1958. 

Installment buying—known in Britain as “hire pur- 
chase’”—is now growing faster than in the U.S. It is 
up 50% this year, and consumer debt has nearly doubled 
in the last three years to more than $2.1-billion. 

Hire purchase has helped to double expenditures for 
household goods. ‘I'wo-thirds of all British homes now 
boast vacuum cleaners; 30% have electric washers. This 
compares with 33% and 22% for the same appliances in 
France and with 56% and 22% in West Germany. 

British consumers may get a further break if manu- 
facturers follow a policy of price reduction recommended 
last week by the government’s Council on Prices, Pro- 
ductivity & Incomes. Lower prices could increase de- 
mand and promote economic expansion without infla- 
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tion, according to the three-man council headed by 
Lord Cohen. With labor productivity rising and prices 
having remained stable for 18 months, the council called 
it a “timely and important opportunity to reduce prices,” 
and it questioned the need for higher dividends or 
“undue pay increases.” 

British businessmen gave a cool reception to the price- 
reduction idea. ‘The National Union of Manufacturers 
called it “novel and interesting.” 


India Shows Private Enterprise 


Does Well in Its Socialist Economy 


Faced with a recurring shortage of foreign exchange, 
India has tried hard to attract more private industrial 
investment by Western companies. Yet many business 
men—especially Americans—have found it hard to believe 
that private business could prosper in India’s socialist- 
minded economy. 

Now the Indian government has come up with some 
unusual figures pointing up the size and importance of 
corporate business in India’s mixed economy. A govern 
ment survey shows that 31° of corporate paid-up capital 
is accounted for by 100 leading firms. 

Seven big companies dominate the corporate 
lata Iron & Steel, Indian Iron & Steel, Associated 
Cement Companies of India, Schindhia Steam & 
Navigation, Imperial ‘Tobacco, Standard-Vacuum Re- 
finery, and Burmah-Shell Refineries. Tata is easily the 
largest with $206-million in assets and sales of $107- 
million. Burmah-Shell, however, leads the way in profits. 
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BOAC Readies Global Jet Route 
With New Link Across the Pacific 


British Overseas Airways Corp. this week looks forward 
to a tidy financial windfall when its jet round-the-world 
SETVICE begins Aug. 22. 

Pres. Eisenhower's approval of a Civil Aeronautics 
Board decision permitting BOAC to add Tokyo as a 
Pacific stop was a hard-fought victory for the British 
carrier. It hopes to cash ia on the round-the-world route 
to help offset an operating deficit that ran over $10- 
million in its last fiscal year. BOAC will use the turbo- 
prop Britannia 312 for twice-weekly Pacific flights in 
both directions with stops at New York, San Francisco, 
and Honolulu only for taking on and landing passengers. 

The new Pacific route will be linked with Comet IV 
jet service operated by BOAC between London and 
Hong Kong across Southern Asia. Originally scheduled 
to start last April, round-the-world service was delayed 
to await a Washington decision on opening up the lucra- 
tive Tokyo-U.S. route to British competition. 

Northwest Airlines strongly opposed the CAB deci- 
sion, claiming that the BOAC would cut deeply into its 
trans-Pacific revenues. The board ruled that both North- 
west and Pan American World Airways were strong 
enough to bear the loss in business which it estimated 
would amount to about $7.8-million. 
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KNOWN BY THE COMPANY THEY KEEP...CHAMPION PAPERS 


What does a package say about a product as it competes on the dealer’s shelf? 
If it's made from Kromekote“ Cast Coated Folding Board, it's bound to say 
“quality” first. The sleek, mirror-like surface, unsurpassed for visual reproduction 
by any process, makes it stand out in any merchandising display. Excellent folding 
and embossing characteristics offer exceptional flexibility of package design. You 
vive your products the prestige and protection they deserve when you put them 
in Kromekote Folding Board—finest of its kind in the fine packaging field. 

The Champion Paper and Fibre Company, Hamilton, Ohio. District Sales Offices in New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Atlanta. Dallas. and San Francisco. Distributors 


ery major citv. Makers of quality coated and uncoated papers for books. magazines. envelope s 


Ss. hoxu raps, greeting cards. husine ss forms. ta Hlets. food pac haging. and any other uses. 


CHAMPION skeTS THE PACE IN PAPERMAKIN 











A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN 


Plan ’59 


INDUSTRY © ONE OF A SERIES 


To modernize now for growth and profits 


Goes Into High Gear 


In 1959. industry will spend more 
money than ever before to modernize its 
plant and equipment. But it is not spending 
enough to do the job that needs to be done. 

\anufacturing companies* now plan to spend 
a total of $24.5 billion on modernization in the 
four years 1959-1962. This will be enough to 


( 


replace roughly 70 of the obsolete facilities 
that were on hand at the beginning of 1959. But 
it will still leave us far short of our goal. It 
would take several years, at a higher rate of 
investment than is now planned, to wipe out 
obsolescence and give the LU. S. a truly modern 
industrial plant. 

These facts stand out from the 12th annual 
Survey of Business’ Plans for New Plants and 
Equipment just completed by the McGraw-Hill 
Department of Economics. This new survey 
shows that industry has made a remarkable start 
on the modernization job that a previous edi- 
torial in this series described as “the most ex- 
pensive task to be performed in America in this 
new year of 1959.” The full cost of moderniza- 
tion has been found by the McGraw-Hill Depart- 
ment of Economics to be $33.3 billion for manu- 
facturing, and $95 billion for all business. 

For the past several months, McGraw-Hill 
publications have been devoting special atten- 


tion to new developments in plant and equipment 





*Excluding petroleum refining, which is reported as part of 
the oil industry in the data discussed in this editorial. 


that offer opportunities for modernization. Our 
spec ial effort to help industry in this regard has 
been called “Plan *59”: to modernize now for 
growth and profits. This editorial will summar- 
ize the progress made so far with “Plan °59” and 
point out some of the areas where business and 
public policies can do still more to accelerate 


the modernization drive. 


A Good Start 


Business investment in new plant and 
equipment has picked up sharply since the 
low point of the 1958 recession. Plans for 
1959 now show a 7‘c increase over 1958 
for total capital investment. And the in- 
crease in expenditures for modernization 
is much sharper. Moreover, companies al- 
ready have substantial plans for the years after 
1959. New orders for industrial machinery, 
which are a good index of modernization plans, 
also are running well ahead of last year. 

For the four-year period 1959-1962, manu- 
facturing companies expect, on the average, to 
devote 65% of their plant and equipment out- 
lays to modernization. This is the highest pro- 
portion reported in a McGraw-Hill survey since 
1950. In dollar terms, manufacturing companies 
plan to spend $24.5 billion on modernization 
during the next four years. 

This is an impressive figure, but it does not 
look so large when compared with the total need 
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for modernization in manufacturing industries. 


As noted above, a previous MeGraw-Hill study 
(conducted in August 1958) found that it would 
cost almost $35 billion to replace all the facili- 
ties that manufacturing companies then consid- 
ered obsolete. Thus, present plans for moderni- 
zation are enough to wipe out only 70°¢ of the 
backlog of obsolete facilities by 1962—and this 
makes no allowance for the additional facilities 
that will be made obsolete by new machines and 
new processes introduced during the next four 
years. When these new developments are cone 
sidered, present plans for spending may repre- 
sent only half the job that will actually need to 
be done. 


How To Accelerate 

What can be done to accelerate the drive to 
modernize our industrial plant and equipment? 
Two of the greatest aids would be: 

(1) Improve present provisions under 
the tax law for depreciation, to help indus- 
try retain more of the money it needs to 
carry out this massive job of moderniza- 
tion; 

(2) Contain inflation, to preserve the 
purchasing power of the money industry 
sets aside to replace obsolete facilities. 

At first glance, the supply of funds from de- 
preciation allowances appears to be more than 
adequate. For manufacturing as a whole, de- 
preciation allowances—the primary source of 
cash for modernization — will total $8.3 billion 
in 1959, compared with present modernization 
plans of $6.4 billion. Thus some extra funds will 
be available to support a further step-up in mod- 
ernization in 1960. 

Unfortunately, however, these depreciation 
funds are not evenly distributed from industry 
to industry, or from company to company. For 
example, in several of the metalworking indus- 
tries, the prospective flow of cash from depreci- 
ation during the next four years is much less 
adequate than for manufacturing as a whole. 
These are industries with relatively large mod- 
ernization backlogs, and they also are industries 
made up mostly of small or medium-size com- 
panies that have difficulty tapping the public 
money market. 





Asa result of these industry and company dit 
ferences, there are many individual cases where 
shortages of funds limit the amounts of mod- 
ernization now planned. In the McGraw-Hill sur- 
vey, nearly half of all companies participating 
said that they would spend more on new plants 
and equipment if the depreciation allowances 
permitted by the tax law were increased sub- 
stantially over the next few years. Most of these 
were relatively small companies. Their answers 
suggest that revision of the tax rules on depreci- 
ation should receive the most careful consid- 
eration as a spur to faster modernization. 

The problem is complicated also by the threat 
of further increases in the national price level, 
which would necessarily include prices of capi- 
tal goods. If “creeping inflation” resumes its 
march during the next four years, depreciation 
allowances based on present costs will be much 
less adequate for future needs. This points up 
the importance of national economic policies to 
maintain price stability. Unless this can be main- 
tained, industry's dollars will not go far enough 


to do the modernization job that is needed. 


Plan ’59 Carries On 


Industry’s drive to modernize is now 
well underway. It can make a key contri- 
bution to our national strength and pros- 
perity in 1959 and the years ahead. But 
the biggest part of this job is before us. lt 
is up to the policy makers — in both busi- 
ness and government —to see that the job 
is done. 





This message was prepared by the McGraw- 
Hill Department of Economics as part of our 
company-wide effort to report on opportunities 
for modernization in industry. Permission is 
freely extended to newspapers, groups or in- 
dividuals to quote or reprint all or part of 
the text. 


PRESIDENT 
McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
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C mon in ... the water’s fine, when the pool 


is sanitized with Pennsalt’s perCHLORon. 


No harmful bacteria. No slime-producing algae. 


perCHLORon makes pool water safe, clean, 
inviting. perCHLORon (calcium hypochlorite) is 
one of hundreds of chemicals researched and produced 
by Pennsalt. There’s a good chance that Pennsalt 
chemicals can improve your products 

or the way you make them. To learn how, write to 
Pennsalt Chemicals Corporation, 


622 Three Penn Center, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Pennsalt 
Chemicals 


ESTABLISHED 1850 
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INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 





BUSINESS WEEK 
AUG. 15, 1959 


A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


Foreign ministers from 20 Latin American countries are airing their 
grievances this week at a meeting in Santiago, Chile—attended by Secy. of 
State Herter. Main purpose is to find ways to deal with Latin America’s 
few remaining dictatorships and to calm political unrest in the Caribbean. 


Cuba’s political turmoil and its repercussions throughout the Caribbean 
are a big worry for Washington. Premier Castro this week purged “counter- 
revolutionaries” by the thousands. He staged the crackdown just before the 
Santiago meeting. His apparent aim was to place the blame for Cuba’s 
political unrest on Gen. Trujillo, the Dominican Republic’s dictator. 


In Santiago, Cuban and Venezuelan delegations want to alter the tradi- 
tional policy of “nonintervention” favored by most Latin countries. The 
hope is to win support for direct efforts to overthrow Trujillo. 


The U.S. delegation is against any open break with the principle of 
nonintervention. (Latin countries in the past have often criticized Wash- 
ington for “intervening” in their affairs.) The State Dept.’s stand may put the 
U.S. in the embarrassing position of seeming to support Trujillo. On the 
other hand, a policy change would probably open the U.S. to all sorts of 
accusations of “intervention.” 


The basic problem for Latin America is how to make a smooth transition 
from dictatorship to democratic-minded government. Several countries— 
Cuba, Venezuela, and Argentina—have won only half the battle in toppling 
strongman regimes. Now they are trying to make democracy work and, 
at the same time, speed economic development. 


For Washington, the trick is to help the new government—yet take a 
hands-off approach in the international affairs of Latin countries. So far, 
the U.S. has bolstered Argentina’s austerity program with a $329-million 
loan package. It may soon liberalize import quotas on Venezuelan residual 
oil. It also is considering economic aid for Cuba—if and when Castro is 
ready to negotiate. And, with all this, Washington is wholeheartedly backing 
the new $1-billion Inter-American Development Bank. 


Differences among Latin countries make Washington’s role more 
difficult. 


On the economic side, Argentina is trying to clean up the mess from 
Peron’s days. Cuba, by contrast, is rushing an agrarian reform program 
in hit-or-miss fashion. 


Politically, Latin leaders are not of the same stripe. Venezuela’s Pres. 
Betancourt is a cautious, cool politician. Castro is clearly a firebrand, with 
little government experience. 


Washington is buzzing with preparations for Pres. Eisenhower’s tour 
of West European capitals. His talks with Chancellor Adenauer, Prime 
Minister Macmillan, and Pres. de Gaulle will set the stage for the Big Two 
meeting with Soviet Premier Khrushchev in September. 


Eisenhower—say Washington officials—will “listen rather than talk” 
during his European swing. He will gather new ideas on how to present 
the West’s position to Khrushchev in a more favorable light. 
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The Eisenhower-Khrushchey exchanges are almost sure to deal at 
length with two key problems—arms control and a ban on nuclear tests. 
At least, Washington feels that’s the most hopeful area for discussions. 


The West already has agreed to form a 10-nation disarmament group. 
The new group will take over the work of the unwieldy United Nations 
Disarmament Commission. It will have an equal number of seats for Western 
and Communist-bloc members—a big concession to Moscow. Its smaller 
size may help move negotiations faster. 


Bright sign is West Germany’s change in attitude. Adenauer has balked 
at any troop reductions in West Berlin and arms control agreement without 
a prior political settlement between East and West. Now he’s slowly backing 
away from his tough stand. 

— 


Far-reaching changes may be in store for Britain’s financial institutions. 
That’s the talk in London as it awaits next week’s report by the Radcliffe 
Committee on Britain’s monetary and credit system. 


The report probably will recommend stricter government controls over 
bank lending. It also is expected to favor better coordination of the govern- 
ment’s fiscal, monetary, and debt management policies. 


The Macmillan government is likely to come in for sharp criticism. 
It has relied on the discount rate and indirect controls over bank lending 
as major weapons of economic policy. 


The Radcliffe Committee’s findings may have a strong impact in the 
U.S. The British government appointed the committee (including bankers, 
economists, trade unionists) in 1957 when Congress was considering a similar 
investigation here. The committee’s report essentially deals with control 
of inflation and credit policy—problems that are now hot issues here. 


The Export-Import Bank is considering ways to liberalize credit terms 
for loans to U.S. exporters. U.S. companies want more help from Ex-Im 
to boost sagging exports. They have been losing ground to West European 
companies in many areas. Under new rules now being discussed, Ex-Im 
might put up more money on certain types of shipments, extend credit over 
longer periods of time, and lower interest rates. The bank is also considering 
lending money for basic development projects such as roads and housing. 


India and Pakistan seem close to agreement in settling their 12-year 
dispute over development of the huge Indus River system. World Bank’s 
Pres. Eugene Black laid the groundwork three months ago (BW—May9’59, 
p109) during visits to New Delhi and Karachi. Proposed plan calls for a 
fairly equal division of Indus’ tributary waters between the two countries. 


Red China may be brewing a full-fledged crisis in Southeast Asia. 
The hot spot is the tiny kingdom of Laos (formerly part of Indo-China). 
The pro-West Laotian government recently has been fighting Communist 
rebels. 

Peiping at midweek was threatening to enter the struggle. That may be 
a bluff. But—say Tokyo observers—Red China seems in a mood to make a 
real show of strength to bolster its prestige in Southeast Asia. 
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In 1813, the year Stevens began weaving fabrics of unsurpassed quality, the advantages 
of the use of Cotton fabrics in the interior construction of shoes were unknown. 

Today, the comfort we enjoy from our shoes is, in part, made 

possible by the absorption and cushioning characteristics of Cotton fabrics. 
Stevens—one of the country’s largest fabric producers—offers a diversified 


production of woven, knitted and non-woven fabrics in all fibers: Cotton, Nylon, 


Fiber Glass, Fortisan, Dacron*, Acrilant, Dyneltt, Acetate, Rayon and Orlonttt. If you 
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have a special industrial fabric problem, we will be glad to discuss it with you. 
Stevens’ 


tevens©>Fabrics 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., INC., STEVENS BUILDING, BROADWAY AT 41ST STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
ATLANTA * BOSTON * CHARLOTTE * CHICAGO * CINCINNATI * DALLAS * DETROIT * LOS ANGELES + PHILADELPHIA * PITTSBURGH * ST. LOUIS * SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE * MONTREAL 
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Chevy's the surest way 
to keep fleet upkeep down! 


Whether you've got five cars in your fleet or 
five hundred, you won't find a car that can 
shave maintenance costs any closer than one 
of these new Chevrolets. Records of fleet 
owners who figure their costs right down to 


the fraction of a cent—insurance companies, 
leasing firms, public utilities—bear this out. 
The reason, of course, is the famed dollar- 
saving durability that’s built into every part 
of a Chevrolet. 


Your dealer’s waiting with all the facts on these maintenance-whittling Chevrolet advantages: 


Bigger, longer wearing 
brakes—built with more lining 
area, deeper drums and better 
cooling for safer stopping and 
up to 66% longer life. 


of tappet adjustments. Forged steel crankshaft— 


extra tough to withstand years 


Stronger Tyrex cord tires— enter 

ear of hard service. 

last longer, make driving safer. 

. Chevrolet Division of General Motors 

Zinc-coated mufflers— greater Detroit 2, Michigan 
. . ; durability, less maintenance. 

Hydraulic valve lifters—oil- cilia 








hushed assurance of smooth, 
quiet performance that elimi- 
nates the downtime and expense 


is _ hte 2 


Safety-Girder frame—a solid 
backbone that resists twists and 
strains of rough driving. 
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4-Door Bel Air Sedan 


From the time you buy to the time you trade . . . Chevy’s your best fleet investment 
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In Regions 


Expansion Plans in Niagara Falls Area 


Contradict Rumors of Industrial Flight 


Rumors keep popping up to the effect that industry 
is pulling out of the Niagara Falls area. Last week, an 
announcement by the area’s own Hooker Chemical 
Corp. served to stop the latest flurry. 

Hooker disclosed plans to raise $25-million for its 
expansion program, and Pres. Thomas E. Moffitt hinted: 
“We have substantial plans for growth on the Niagara 
Frontier.” 

At least part of the recurrent rumors start with lunch- 
con club griping by Niagara businessmen over the power 
situation. ‘The power picture hasn't been bright since 
June, 1956, when a rock slide knocked out the 465,000-kw. 
Schoellkopf plant of Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. 
That disaster deprived the electrochemical and electro- 
metallurgical industries of cheap power (minimum rate: 
3 mills per kwh.) that had attracted them to the area, 
forced them to buy more costly Canadian power as a 
temporary substitute. 

Now the New York State Power Authority is building 
a 1.7-million-kw. plant, but its power will be 60-cycle, 
forcing industries to lay out money to convert from the 
old-fashioned 25-cycle power. The authority has tenta- 
tively allocated 200,000-kw. for the needs of new or 
expanding plants. Minimum cost: 4.5 mills. 

One other cause of rumors that industry is leaving the 
area was publication last March by the Carborundum 
Co. of a somewhat critica] study of the area’s industrial 
climate. But rather than moving out, a Carborundum 
spokesman said this week, “we are spending $11-million 
refurbishing and modernizing the present plant.” 


Yankee Dollars From New York 


Aid Plans for New Town Near Atlanta 


An injection of Yankee capital this week put new life 
into the plan to build a new community with the good 
Georgia name of Peachtree City in the rolling country- 
side 22 miles south of Atlanta. 

Over a period’ of years, a group of Georgia businessmen 
—under the name of Fayette County Development Corp. 
—has assembled 10,500 acres of marginal farmland and 
wilderness. The group is headed by Pres. Peter Knox, 
Jr., of Knox Corp., prefabricated home manufacturer. 

With much of its cash tied up in the land, the group 
looked around for a well-heeled partner. Last week, it 
closed a deal with New York’s Bessemer Securities Corp., 
the investment firm of the Henry Phipps estate. 

Under the deal, a new corporation was formed, Peach- 
tree Corp. of Georgia, with Bessemer in control. The 
firm will put in roads, sewers, water, and other facilities, 
as other developers do, but leave the construction of 
homes, stores, and plants to the builders to whom it sells 
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land, Like other developers, Peachtree Corp. may secure 
for itself a source of continuing income by retaining 
some of the commercial and industrial properties. 

After plans are reviewed, construction is expected to 
start with spring. It probably will take 10 to 15 years to 
develop the new town. Atlanta has grown rapidly in re 
cent years, but it still has quite a way to grow before it 
reaches Peachtree City. 


Sears, Roebuck Opens Its Newest Store, 


At Port Huron, on Former Slum Land 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. last week opened a $2-million 
store with an auto servicing area and parking for 800 cars 
that covers eight acres of downtown Port Huron, Mich 

What makes this store significant is that it is the sec- 
ond of several that Sears is building on former slum land 
cleared under the federal urban renewal program. ‘| hic 
company built one in Danville, Va., and is building two 
others in Newport News, Va., and in St. Paul, Minn 
(BW —Sep.20°58,p168) where competing merchants tried 
to block it. 

To Sears, locating in an urban renewal area is a dollars- 
and-cents proposition. It finds that land made available 
under the urban renewal program—at a writedown that 
the federal and municipal governments subsidize—is mor¢ 
costly than undeveloped land on a city’s outskirts. But 
Sears considers it a real bargain for its location. 

But price is not the only consideration. W. G. Skon 
ing, Sears’ Midwestern property manager, stresses that 
the site must fit into Sears’ planning: It must be in a 
place where Sears wants to build a new store or relocate 
an old one, and the area must have sufficient shopper 
trafhe and land. 

Sears finds that urban renewal areas often provide the 
traffic because they tend to be located in or near down- 
town and because new housing usually is part of the 
project. And enough blighted land usually is cleared 
to give Sears the land (10 to 15 acres) it needs for its 
building and parking area. In Port Hurcn, it has an 
extra benefit: It’s the only retailer in the project. Since 
shopping centers have failed to blossom around Port 
Huron, Sears is confident the downtown will remain the 
primary shopping area. 


Director of Port of Detroit Quits 
In Fight Over Public Aid for Piers 


The stormy three-year tenure of Carlis J. Stettin as 
director of the Port of Detroit ended last week when he 
quit to join the Port of New York Authority. 

Detroit’s inadequate private berthing space became a 
sore point with shipping lines when the St. Lawrence 
Seaway opened this year (BW—May16'59,p109). Stettin, 
almost since the day of his appointment in September, 
1956, has been in a running fight with members of the 
Port of Detroit Commission and business interests over 
his advocacy of publicly financed port facilities to cope 
with Seaway traffic. 
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When you air condition your industrial plant, do it right— 





Honeywell Pneumatic 
Round —a ed vere 
of your air conditioning 
investment, 


a private office deserves 
a private thermostat on the wall 


Why be satisfied with less than full effective- 
ness from your air conditioning? For only a 
tiny fraction of your total air conditioning 
investment each of your private offices can 
have its own private Pneumatic Round 
Thermostat. 

Easy to adjust, easy to read, and easy to 
reach—the precise accuracy of the Honey- 
well Pneumatic Round assures constant com- 
fort. Its snap-off outer ring makes painting 
and decorating easy. It’s installed by Honey- 
well experts. This, coupled with the simplicity 
of pneumatic equipment assures years and 


years of dependable, trouble-free service. 
And with a private Honeywell Pneumatic 
Round, employees can adjust the tempera- 
ture in their individual spaces or offices for 
maximum comfort and efficiency. In recep- 
tion areas, multi-desk areas and lounges, 
strategically placed Honeywell thermostats 
eliminate pockets of discomfort. Wasteful 
overheating or overcooling is eliminated. 
Install in new or existing buildings. For 
information, call your local Honeywell office. 
Or write Minneapolis-Honeywell, Dept. 
BW-8-41, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 


Honeywell 
Fiat Covtrol 
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TURNABOUT FOR TURNPIKES? 





Revenues and Costs for Major Toll Roads 
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Their Bonds Are Back in Favor 


No one expects a return to the “turnpike mania” of 


1953-54, but there’s investor support now for major projects. 
That’s because the pikes have recovered from their troubles 
with high costs and disappointing revenues. 


The clannish dealers who operate in 
the tax-exempt market are in a good 
mood these days. This is particularly 
true of those who specialize in toll road 
bonds, which were in disfavor only a 
short time ago. Now prices of out- 
standing turnpike issues are rising and, 
as one dealer put it, “We are » Sa 
ing again.” 

One dream being considered on Wall 
Street is a $210-million financing of 
an 18-mile bridge and tunnel, with 
man-made islands at each end, stretch- 
ing across the mouth of the Chesapeake 
Bay from Cape Charles to Norfolk, 
Va. A few years back, or even a few 
months ago, this financing would have 
been impossible, no matter what in- 
terest rates were placed on the bonds. 
This week, underwriters are confident 
that the issue will be marketed. 
¢ Big Change—The reason for this op- 
timism on big revenue bond financings 
is the change that has taken place in 
turnpike and toll road revenues. As the 
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chart above shows, turnpike revenues 
are climbing sharply at a time when 
the need for funds for interest pay- 
ments and debt service is leveling off. 
And the prospect is for even higher 
revenues in the future. 

Figures for the first six months of 
1959 show an impressive increase in 
revenues. The Indiana Toll Road re- 
ports revenues in the first half of 1959 
were up 45% over the 1958 period; the 
Massachusetts ‘Turnpike discloses a gain 
of 43%; the New York Thruway, 
42%; the Kansas Turnpike, 36%; and 
the Ohio Turnpike, 22%. 

This change is being reflected in 
the prices of outstanding bonds. For 
example, the yield index on turnpike 
bonds compiled by Wood, Struthers 
& Co. shows that yields have dropped 
from 4.40% to 4.29% within the last 
month as prices have risen. D&spite 
the atmosphere of tight money, most 
individual issues are selling at higher 
price levels than at any time since 


the 1953-54 boom in turnpike issues. 
¢ Early Successes—Investors in turnpike 
issues have had a bumpy time. In the 
early 1950s, turnpike bonds were much 
sought after, and usually sold at a 
premium. Wall Street had a case of 
what is now called “turnpike mania,’ 
brought on by the excellent perform- 
ances established by two of the “grand- 
daddy” roads—the 327-mi. Pennsylvania 
Turnpike and the 132-mi. New Jersey 
Turnpike. 

By 1953, both roads were exceeding 
original expectations. The Pennsyl- 
\ania’s gross revenues then amounted 
to $22-million, compared with engi- 
neering estimates of $17.5-million, and 
its net was $17-million, which was 
also well above engineering projections. 
It was able to cover its interest re- 
auirements by three times instead of 
the estimated 24 times. And Jersey 
did as well; its earnings were two 
times interest requirements, compared 
with an original estimate just covering 
the requirements. 
¢ Oversold—These successful ventures 
influenced a great many other states. 
Politicians, eager to stimulate local con- 
struction, sold the idea of toll roads 
as “business getters.” They liked the 
concept of toll revenue financing, which 
calls on users rather than taxpayers 
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FIRST CHOICE of the 
WORLD’S LEADING 
AIRLINES 
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The Frank G. Hough Co. is the only manufacturer to 
successfully design, produce and deliver towing equip- 
ment in the 22,500 to 35,000 Ib. drawbar class to all 
these top airlines. In fact, “PAYMOVER” tractors are 
not only the choice of the leading national and inter- 
national airlines for handling their largest jet aircraft, 
but of manufacturers and ground-handling contractors 
too, such as Boeing, Canadair, Air Research, Allied 





Corporation (NYC) and Aereo-Servicios, Mexico D.F. 

We accept this overwhelming preference for “Pay- 

TWA MOVER” tractors as a challenge to continually improve 

q and keep “PAYMOVER” design abreast of the future 
needs of the aircraft industry. 

é) The complete line of “PAYMOVER” towing tractors also 

includes smaller units (as low as 2,500 Ib. drawbar) 


for towing, pushing and other prime mover work at 
truck and railroad terminals, piers and industrial 


ee plants. Complete details and specifications will be sup- 


cam plied at your request. 
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to pay the costs, and they found that 
this went well with voters. 

Wall Street’s investment houses wil- 
lingly went along. ‘They felt sure that 
turnpike financing would be profitable 
to them and to the investing public. 
So they agreed to underwrite a huge 
flock of issues. 

In all, the toll road revenue bond flo- 
tations amounted to $4.72-billion. They 
financed some 2,649 road miles on 23 
turnpikes which were opened to traffic 
between 1948 and 1958. 

Almost immediately, trouble began. 
In many cases, bankers and engineers 
made the classic mistakes of men ven- 
turing into a new field. They under- 
estimated costs, overestimated revenues. 
They found a lot of time was wasted 
in construction, delaving revenues. 

The mania came to an end in 1955 
when it became clear that the West 
Virginia Turnpike, with $133-million 
in bonds, would default in interest pav- 
ments, as it eventually did. Interest 
requirements were only half covered, 
because revenues were well below esti- 
mates while operating expenses were 
higher. Soon, early revenue reports on 
the Ohio Turnpike indicated a volume 
of truck traffic well below expecta- 
tions, touching off a selling wave in 
that issue. 

This marked the beginning of a 
sharp and long decline in turnpike 
issues. Investors who sold out took big 
losses. ‘Those who held on did so 
mainly because the market for turn- 
pikes was so thin, and any heavy selling 
would drive prices down even further. 
¢ Improvement—Now the picture is 
changing. The turnpikes have been 
able to keep a tight rein on their costs 
and to expand their revenues. Although 
some skeptics remain, the market ap- 
pears convinced that the pikes have 
turned the corner. 

This has come about mostly through 
the efforts of the roads themselves. The 
Ohio Turnpike, for example, cut its 
toll rates, promptly increasing its truck 
revenues. The Massachusetts Turnpike 
drummed up additional business by 
convincing commercial operators they 
could save both time and monev by 
using its route. Other roads launched 
campaigns to bring in new industry, 
enlisting the support of local citizens 
who would profit from increased busi- 
ness and a rise in land values. 

While turnpike officials were drum- 
ming up traffic and boosting plant 
locations, they were also helped by the 
end of the recession. Over the past 
vear, revenues have risen steadily on 
almost all turnpikes. So far this year, 
with a big chunk of the summer vaca- 
tion revenues still to be counted in the 
toll booths, the take has been rising 
sharply. 

e Fat Target—The fat surpluses that 
are being generated are not an un- 
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TRUCK OWNERS You have fewer road delays with nylon cord tires. 
Whether you operate one truck or fifty, the extra toughness of nylon 
means money in your pocket. Nylon casings stand up under roughest 
use, offer many more safe retreads. Many truckers report costs down as 
much as 50% after they switched to nylon. Next time you buy new tires or 
new trucks, get the lasting blowout protection of nylon cord tires. They’re 


proved safest. And they give lowest cost per mile. 
THE SAFEST, STRONGEST TIRES ARE MADE WITH NYLON 


LOOK FOR THE NYLON IDENTIFICATION (ON TIRE SIDEWALL BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER UVING . « « THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 








\ now 
“%... you don't 


ee oe ee ihe «meme 


You insure it when you own it 
...why not when you don't? 


When shipment is made—title passes to the purchaser. In 
place of your product there is now an account receivable. 
It is sound to insure while you own the product... 
equally sound to insure when your customer owns the 
product, and owes you for it. American Credit Insurance, 
by protecting accounts receivable, plays a major role in good 
management . . . makes a basic contribution to financial 
security and sales progress. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET on the many 
advantages of modern credit insurance. 
Write AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY 
Company of New York... Dept. 42, 
300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 








Protect your investment in accounts receivable 


“" American 
Credit Insurance 


ANY ACCOUNT...NO MATTER HOW GOOD.../S BETTER WITH ACI 
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mixed blessing for toll roads. State 
politicians, sensitive about raising taxes 
and keenly aware of toll roads as a big 
source of continuing revenue, are work- 
ing at converting the funds to state use. 

In New Jersey, for example, Gov. 
Robert Meyner plans to ask the voters 
to let the state substitute its general 
obligation bonds for the New Jersey 
Turnpike revenue bonds, thus, in effect 
taking the road over. The  road’s 
surplus—some $660-million over the 
next 28 years—is to be used to aid 
commuter railroads. 

Other politicians, mindful of the 
fact that turnpikes are included in the 
U.S. Government’s Interstate Highway 
Program, have suggested that the U.S 
refund toll road construction costs to 
the states. 
¢ Better Than Expected—Right now, 
Wall Street, infused with optimism, 
thinks the engineers’ estimates, often 
woefully lacking in accuracy so far, will 
prove to be overly conservative in the 
long run. They expect the Interstate 
Highway Program to generate even 
larger traffic volume for the turnpikes. 

Rosy traffic estimates are based on 
forecasts of gross national product and 
personal income. These projections 
rely on an almost constant relationship: 
The number of vehicles for ever 
$10,000 of personal income was 2.3% 
in 1929: 2.4% in 1940; 2.2% in 1950; 
2.4% in 1955. 

Nor, in the present ebullient atmos- 

phere, do traffic engineers believe a 
serious recession—or even depression 
would have a sharp impact on toll road 
revenue. One engineer notes that from 
1929 to 1933, vehicle miles traveled 
actually increased 1.5% (allowing for 
the increase in population, it dropped 
1.5% per capita), while gross national 
product declined 46%, industrial 
production 37%, personal income per 
capita 66%, and personal consumption 
per capita 25%. 
e First Bloom Gone—Even though 
rising revenues should increase the 
stature of toll road bonds in investors’ 
eves, trafic engineers do not believe 
there'll be any return of the 1953 mood 
that produced the first great toll road 
network. 

The emphasis now will be on con- 
struction of local expressways that by- 
pass large cities or connect them with 
the mushrooming suburbs. Even this 
program is likely to be modest because 
of the high costs involved. 

Chicago’s Calumet Skyway, for ex- 
ample, cost $13.16-million a mile to 
build, compared with—at the other ex- 
treme—$310,000 a mile for the Denver- 
Boulder Turnpike. 

Not only are construction costs high; 
so are financing costs. The yearly in- 
terest cost for Calumet amounts to 
$457,000 a mile, against $9,461 a mile 
for the Denver toll road. END 
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Are you paying 5 to 10 cents 
per copy with your present 
office copying machines? 


New Reprofax Viking handles up to 85% oftall 


your office copying work at far less cost! 


Why pay from five to ten cents for copies when the new Reprofax 
Viking can handle 85% of all your general office copying at a fraction 
of your present costs. Used i in addition to your present office copier, 
the new Viking gives you the complete copying facilities you need 
at tremendous savings. 


With the new Reprofax Viking, you get clean, clear, black-on-white 
copies in seconds. It takes sheets up to 18”’ wide. Cool, quiet and 
odorless, it requires no venting--can be located anywhere. Anyone 
can learn to operate it in minutes. For details, call your local 
Ozalid representative or mail the coupon today! 


WHITEPRINT MACHINES 


MICROFILM EQUIPMENT 
AUDIO-VISUAL PRODUCTS y aN 
SENSITIZED MATERIALS sts 


PRODUCTS FOR DESIGN ae ms ; 
LITHOGRAPHIC PRODUCTS Division of General Aniline & Film Corp, 


ee 


Ozalid, Dept. No. E-8-15, Johnson City, N. Y. 


Please send me descriptive brochure 
on the new Reprofax Viking. 


Name. 





Company 


Position 








Street. 





City 


Zone. 





State 














repeat business ... ‘3 MAJOR 
EXPANSIONS 
AWARDED TO 
. BROWN & ROOT 


, ° 


© in eleven years 


In 1946, and again in 1955 and 1957, Brown & Root was called in 


for construction of the constantly-growing plant of Southland 




























Paper Mills, Inc., at Lufkin, Texas. This concrete evidence 
of customer satisfaction is typical of Brown & Root’s record 
through the years of doing the job right, in shorter time, 


at lower costs. 





A RESOLUTION... 


‘RESOLVED, That Brown and Root, Inc., contractors 
for the installation of our Number Four newsprint 
machine and other improvements, be commended 
by Management for their excellent performance 
rendered us. By their careful supervision; their 
fine engineering and planning, they effected 

us a very substantial savings in the esti- 
mated cost of the construction. Manage- 
ment is very grateful to them; for their 
cooperation, for their pride in per- 
formance, and for one of the best 


iobs we have experienced.” 





(Unanimously approved March 
31, 1959 at annual Director's 
Meeting of Southland 
Paper Mills, Inc.) 











BROWN & ROOT, INC. 


Eénaineews - Condlutseload 00ST OFFICE BOX 3, HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 
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NEW YORK, NEW YORK WASHINGTON, D. C. EDMONTON, ALBERTA MARACAIBO, VENEZUELA 


SAO PAULO, BRAZIL CARACAS, VENEZUELA CABLE ADDRESS -- BROWNBILT 
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In the Markets 


Foreign Stock Markets Fail to Break 


In Imitation of Wall Street’s Behavior 


Normally, when the stock market breaks in New York 
—as it did this week (page 25)—it’s a signal for a sym- 
pathetic reaction all over the world. ‘This week, how- 
ever, foreign stock markets for the most part not only 
failed to decline significantly, but in some cases rose. Of 
all foreign markets, only Amsterdam—which is heavily 
dependent on U.S. buying—showed any substantial re- 
action to the Wall Street break. 

Brokers say the overseas markets are interpreting the 
Eisenhower-Khrushchev exchange of visits in a way basic- 
ally at odds with the view prevailing on Wall Street. 

According to F. H. Brunner, vice-president of Arnhold 
& S. Bleichroeder, Inc., foreign stock specialists: “The 
Europeans are taking a much more realistic view of all 
this ‘peace’ talk. They don’t expect any real result to 
come out of the talks. Defense expenditures are going 
to remain high, no matter what happens. Even if 
there were a settlement, in my opinion it would be bull- 
ish in the long run.” 

Observers also point out that European economies 
have come out of the doldrums in the last six to eight 
months. West Germany, for example—having weathered 
a recession that was so slight as to be unnoticeable—is now 
moving into a period of real boom. This has been re- 
flected in share prices on the German stock exchanges, 
now about 45% above the level of six months ago. 


Bond Rally Runs Out of Energy 
As Market Returns to Old Ways 


The boomlet in the bond market lost a lot of its steam 
this week. Many dealers felt the market would shortly 
be back on the old track of rising yields and falling prices, 
particularly if the steel strike ends soon. 

The outlook for short-term rates is particularly bearish. 
The supply of 91-day Treasury bills is building up: This 
past Monday an extra $200-million was added to the 
regular weekly auction, and similar additions will be 
made for at least the next two weeks. 

Meanwhile, the demand for bills is drying up. Corpo- 
rate buying is petering out; the steel companies and auto 
makers, which had been substantial buyers, now have 
little money coming in. Commercial banks also have 
little appetite now for short-term paper; loan demand is 
rising to finance crop movements, and the fall rise in 
industrial activity is just around the corner. 

The rally in long-terms carried the government's new 

43s up more than a point. But.the rise was slowed by 
Wall Street reports that the Treasury, pleased by the 
reception of its new 43 % issues, may ready a long bond 
issue for the October financing. 

New offerings of corporate and municipal obligations 
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are at a seasonal low, but démand will soon build up. 
General Motors Acceptance Corp. will be in the market 
next month with a $125-million 21-year debenture issue. 
Among municipals, the Chesapeake Bay Bridge & ‘Tunnel! 
District may bring a $210-million bond issue to market. 
The new issues face the prospect of high interest costs. 
Michigan Bell Telephone Co., for example, had to pay 
4.79°% interest to borrow $30-million on a gilt-edged, 
triple-A debenture issue, priced to yield 4.75°%. Even so, 
the reception from investors was only egal about 
three-quarters of the issue was sold immediately. 


Slow Growth in Asset Value Brings 
Capital Drain to Year-Old Fund 


Wellington Equity Fund, one of the mutual funds 
launched with great fanfare in 1958, is faced with a 
capital squeeze. Like One William Street Fund, which 
suffered a capital drain of $4.l-million in the second 
quarter (BW—Aug.1'59,p67), the $40-million Welling 
ton Equity had a net capital drain of $1.63-million in the 
second quarter. ‘This came as a result of lower sales and 
higher redemptions. 

Since its inception last October, Wellington Equity’s 
net asset value has increased 6% over its initial $12 
offering price and 15.3% above its original asset value- 
a far from impressive showing by comparison with the 
performance of other similar funds. Since the first of 
the vear, moreover, its value has increased somewhat 
more slowly than that of seasoned growth stock funds. 

The trouble that W ellington Equity is experiencing 
has not affected the older Wellington Fund, which now 
boasts almost $1-billion in assets. In the first half of 
1959, investors purchased $74.7-million in Wellington 
Fund shares and cashed in only $14.6-million—a net in 
flow of $60.1-million. 


Insiders Shrink Stock Holdings 


In Mutual Fund Management Company 


Mutual fund managements are continuing to cash in 
on their holdings. 

This week, some 22 insiders, holding 765,000 shares 
of Television Shares Management Corp.'s 1-million 
shares of stock, sold 206,500 shares to the public. ‘The 
company manages the assets and wholesales the shares 
of Chicago’s $315-million Television-Electronics Fund, 
Inc., one of the 15 largest mutuals in the country. 

The stock was sold at $25.50 a share; later in the week 
it was quoted at 253 bid. The issue was very fully priced 
—nearly 100 times the earnings of 28¢ a share for the 
last fiscal year, and about 50 times indicated earnings for 
this fiscal year, which, at the halfway mark, came to 27¢ 
a share. 

One of the selling stockholders, Fiscal Counsel, Inc.- 

a subsidiary of Townsend Corp. of America (BW—May 
16°59,p155)—realized a windfall. It sold at $25.50 50,000 
shares that Townsend had picked up last October for $6 
a share. 
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Fleet Operators’ Books Prove... 


Rambler is the 
Smartest Buy 





HERE’S WHY— 


COSTS LESS TO BUY—Rambler’s retail @ 
delivered price is up to $214 less than compa- 
rable models of the other leading low-priced cars. 


COSTS LESS TO OPERATE—Rambler can 
deliver up to 6 more miles per gallon on regular 
grade gas—a big saving over comparable cars. 
COSTS LESS TO MAINTAIN—Rambler 
maintenance has proved to be up to 25% less 
than other low-priced cars according to Fleet 
Operators’ Reports. 





EVERY MILE YOU DRIVE YOU 


USES LESS GARAGE SPACE—Rambler’s 
compact design provides considerably more 
space in the company garage. 

USES LESS PARKING SPACE—Rambler 
can be parked with ease in spaces that won't 
accommodate the average-size car. 

HAS TOP RESALE VALUE—Rambler has 
the outstanding resale value in the low-priced 
field as proved by the N.A.D.A, Official Used 
Car Guide and Red Book Market Reports. 


SAVE WITH RAMBLER 
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RAMBLER 4-DOOR 
SUPER SEDAN 


WRITE OR WIRE 


FLEET SALES 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


AMERICAN MOTORS CORP. 
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LABOR 


What the House Labor Fight Is About -— 


Taft-Hartley changes, not sweeping reform measures, are the issue 


LANDRUM-GRIFFIN BILL 
HOT CARGO 


Outlaws all hot cargo agreements between manage- 
ment and labor. Agreements not to fire employees for 
refusing to cross picket lines of struck companies would 
also be void, as would any agreement, for example, 
not to farm out work to non-union shops. These provi- 
sions apply to all of the employer’s workers — not 
merely to truckers who are in interstate commerce un- 
der federal regulation. 

SECONDARY BOYCOTTS 

Closes certain Taft-Hartley ‘‘loopholes” so as to outlaw 
practically all secondary boycotts. Would make it illegal 
to exert pressure on employers, as well as employees 
as at present, to refrain from handling struck goods. 
Also bars unions from coercing employees individually 
as well as acting ‘in concert’’ on employees as a group. 
Makes railroad, agriculture, and supervisory employees 
— previously exempt —subject to these provisions. 


PICKETING 


Makes it a criminal offense to picket an employer for 
extortion purposes. Prohibits recognition picketing 
where an employer already has legally recognized 
another union, or for one year after a union has lost a 
representation election. Adds two further tougheners to 
outlaw picketing where there is not ‘sufficient interest’ 
in the union on the part of employees (30% or more). 
Also limits picketing to 30 days unless an election peti- 
tion is filed. 

NO MAN’S LAND 

Allows the states to assume jurisdiction in labor dispute 


cases where NLRB declines to do so because of insuffi- 
cient impact on interstate commerce. 


ECONOMIC STRIKERS 

Would maintain present law barring economic strikers 
from voting in representation elections, but would pro- 
hibit a company from petitioning NLRB for an election 
for one year after a strike. 


ELLIOTT BILL 


Would make hot cargo agreements 
unenforceable solely between em- 
ployers and truckers who are in 
regulated interstate commerce. 
Would continue to permit agreements 
under which workers who refuse to 
cross picket lines will not be fired. 


Loosens present law to exempt build- 
ing trades from any secondary boy- 
cott charges for picketing one em- 
ployer at a construction site at which 
other employers are engaged. Oth- 
erwise, no change in present statutes. 


Same as first two provisions in Lan- 
drum-Griffin bill, except to allow 
picketing nine months after an elec- 
tion. Does not, however, include Lan- 
drum-Griffin provisions on ‘‘suffi- 
cient interest’ and its 30-day proviso. 


Would require NLRB to take jurisdic- 
tion of all cases. Expands NLRB staff 
to handle extra work load and sets 
up regional offices 


Would allow displaced economic 
strikers to vote in any election, 
regardless of how many years they 
had been displaced and whether or 
not they had found other jobs. 


SHELLEY BILL 


Makes no change in 
present laws. 


Same as Elliott bill. 


Makes it criminally ille- 
gal to picket for extor- 
tion purposes. Otherwise 
no change in present 
laws. 


Same as Elliott bill. 


Same as Elliott bill. 


The Debate Boils to a Climax 


A dramatic struggle of awesome pro- 
portions was staged this week in the 
House of Representatives over the most 
crucial labor legislation (chart) since 
the Taft-Hartley Act, more than a 
decade ago. 

Ostensibly, the debate that provoked 
fist-waving in the view of packed gal- 
leries was over legislation to curb 
racketeering in labor unions. But, in 
the last few weeks, the issue has taken 
on a much wider significance. 
¢ Result of Probe—When the new 
Congress convened in January, the reve- 
lations of the McClellan rackets com- 
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mittee put pressure squarely on the 
heavy Democratic majorities to come 
up with a labor reform measure. 

The Senate after heated debate 
passed, with a single dissenting vote, 
a Kennedy-Ervin bill that dealt prima- 
rily with the issue of union corruption. 
The measure provided stern criminal 
penalties for violation of the act’s pro- 
visions and gave the Secretary of Labor 
sweeping powers to police union activ- 
ities. It contained a “bill of rights” for 
union members. For labor it had 
“sweetener” provisions in the form of 
l'-H changes long sought by unions; at 


employer insistence, amendments were 
added to restrict union hot cargo and 
secondary boycott practices. 
¢ Then @& Split—This bill was sent 
to a House Labor Committee long 
dominated by conservative Chmn. 
Graham Barden (D-N.C.) but now 
made more liberal by the addition of 
six Northern pro-labor members. ‘The 
committee went at the Kennedy-Ervin 
bill with scissors and paste. By the 
time it was through, it had made 102 
changes. 

The House committee was badly split 
on the measure. Only five of 30 mem- 
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Give your 
new plant 


BALTIMORE 


COMPETITIVE 
ADVANTAGES 


Let us make a Plant 
Location Study 
especially for you to 
show how and why 
Baltimore offers your 
business more competitive 
advantages. In 
confidence, of course, 
and without obligation. 
Write, wire or phone our 
Industrial Development 
Service, 1103 Lexington 
Building, Baltimore 3, 
Maryland. 


BALTIMORE 
GAS and ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Serving one of America’s 
great industrial centers 





eontrols 


Manage ships, machine tools, 
construction equipment with depend- 
able, low cost air power from 


uincy 


One y 
Air compressors eine 
For every industry 
Models from 1 to 90 C.F. M. 
Service from Coast to Coast 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. QUINCY, ILL. 
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bers endorsed it. A coalition of Re- 
publicans and Southern Democrats sup- 
plied the necessary votes to get a ver- 
sion written by Rep. Carl Elliott (D- 
Ala.), out of committee for a floor test. 

Reps. Phil Landrum (D-Ga.) and 
Robert P. Griffin (R-Mich.) then intro- 
duced a separate bill, endorsed by Pres. 
Eisenhower. This sparked the bitter 
debate that began last Tuesday. It 
turned a limited issue into a fight over 
a truly broad labor-management rela- 
tions bill. 
¢ Heat on Congress—The conservative 
bill and Eisenhower’s TV speech ele- 
vated the whole matter to the “most 
important issue facing the nation to- 
day,”” in the words of Senate Demo- 
cratic Whip Mike Mansfield (D-Mont.). 
With the stakes so high, enormous po- 
litical pressure was brought to bear on 
the +36 House members. 

A flood of mail inundated the Capi- 
tol this week—up to a million letters, 
postcards, and wires from constituents. 
Many threatened retaliation at the 
polls unless their congressmen voted 
their way. 

Three of the most powerful men in 
the nation took to the airwaves in ad- 
vance of the debate to appeal to the 
public: Pres. Eisenhower in support of 
the Landrum-Griffin bill, Speaker Sam 
Rayburn in support of the middle-of- 
the-road_ Elliott bill, and AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany in behalf of the 
bill sponsored by Rep. John F. Shelley 
(D-Calif.), former president of the Cali- 
fornia Federation of Labor, who ac- 
knowledges that AFL-CIO lawyers 
helped him write the bill. 

The heat was on both parties to pass 
a reform bill this session. Political prac- 
ticalities rule out any chance of passage 
in the 1960 election year. And there 
was little dispute in the House this 
week about the need to clean up cor- 
tupt unions. The fight was over how 
to do it. 
¢ Basic Likeness—There was more in 
common among the three principal bills 
on the racketeering issue than might ap- 
pear through the fog raised by the 
partisans of each measure. 

All provide essentially the same bill 
of rights for rank-and-file members. All 
require financial reporting and disclos- 
ure provisions for unions, election safe- 
guards, and new regulations regarding 
trusteeship operation of locals. 
¢ And  Differences—What aroused 
labor’s camp were the differences be- 
tween the Landrum-Grifin and the 
other two measures over penalties for 
violation of member’s rights: 

e¢ Landrum-Griffin bill would sub- 
ject union leaders to jail sentences for 
subverting unionists’ rights through 
force or violence. The other two bills 
would allow union members only to 
seek court injunctions against further 
violations. 


e The Landrum-Grifin bill would 
require all unions to file financial re- 
ports. The Elliott and Shelley bills 
would exempt about 70% of the smaller 
unions, unless they were specifically 
ordered by the Secretary of Labor to 
file reports. 
¢ Changes in T-H—On the issue of 
l'aft-Hartlev changes, the measures were 
poles apart. 

The National Assn. of Manufac- 
turers, the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, and other groups lobbied 
strongly in behalf of the Landrum- 
Griffin bill. The AFL-CIO worked 
night and day on behalf of the Shelley 
bill. Skeptics figure that federation sup- 
port for the Shelley measure was de- 
signed to give the impression that the 
committee-approved Elliott bill is a 
really tough measure, thus paving the 
wav for a compromise on it even 
though conservatives regard it as too 
soft. 

e Maneuvers—The Elliott bill had per- 
haps the most important lobbyist work- 
ing in its behalf—Speaker Rayburn, who 
was cracking the whip over fellow 
Democrats to get behind the measure. 

Rayburn’s strategy was to paint the 
Landrum-Griffin bill as a GOP bill, 
backed by labor’s enemies. He put the 
screws on his own party people to get 
behind the Elliott measure as a test of 
Democratic loyalty. 

The parliamentary maneuvering was 
tricky, and the path each bill had to 
follow was studded with pitfalls. As 
one House member put it: “Some of 
these old-timers with 30 or 40 years’ 
experience around here are pulling every 
trick they know to kill off opposition 
measures.” 
¢ Pulling All Stops—The debate gave 
House members a chance to practice 
some of the most old-fashioned and 
high-flown oratory that has rung in 
the chamber for a long time. All the 
emotional stops were pulled. 

The House watched silently as Rep. 
Clare Hoffman (R-Mich.) displayed a 
grisly bag of weapons he said were used 
by union strikers to intimidate and 
brutalize innocent men. 

The members paid equally close at- 
tention to Shelley, who pointed to 
the scars he bears from his career as a 
labor leader. 

But not all the proceedings were so 
grim. Rep. Griffin (R-Mich.), a second- 
termer, lugged a blackboard to the 
front of the House chamber to draw 
diagrams as he lectured members on 
just what a secondary boycott is. 
¢ Touch and Go—The dispute between 
the Landrum-Griffin and Elliott bills 
was so close at midweek that only a 
handful of votes would decide the out- 
come. A number of members were 
expected to duck a rollcall vote on the 
bill as too hot—and this could tip the 
balance either way. END 
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A LETTER FROM TO M. W. KELLOGG 


The Standard Oil Company (Ohio) 














“We are well pleased with the performance 


of this integrated unit. It has performed 


with fewer startup tr 
ed, and it has demonstrated 


oubles than we 


had anticipat 


ibilit 
considerably more operating _ a 






than we had expected . . - 


ineering Manager 
| Company (Ohio) 
Cleveland, Ohio 


; S, Eng 
Signed) F. J. SANDERS, él 
(Sign an cent Ot 








/ y The above is an excerpt from the letter of ac- 
/ ceptance from The Standard Oil Company 
V/, -. (Ohio) to The M. W. Kellogg Company for 
] fe SOHIO’s recently dedicated 60,000 barrel per 
f day refinery at Toledo. Kellogg is privileged 


to have been able to work with Dr. Sanders 
and the many others at SOHIO in making 
this highly mtegrated $40 million refinery an 
economic success. 

For those wishing to obtain the complete 
story on the project, write Kellogg for the 
20-page SOHIO Kelloggram. For the com- 
plete story on Kellogg’s coordinated engi- 
neering, construction, and procurement serv- 
ices, ask for brochure, “Planning the New 
Plant for Profits’. 


S5ue . _ THE M.W. KELLOGG COMPANY 
ya OTe. 711 Third Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Control room at SOHIO’s Toledo refinery, where all operations of this huge project are A Subsidiary of Pullman Incorporated 


controlled and recorded. Complex instrumentation such as this is a major phase of offices of Kellogg subsidiary companies 
Kellogg’s complete engineering, procurement, and construction service to the petroleum Prk, p es eng em Paris, E 
and other process industries. uenos Aires 











In Labor 


Amalgamation of Railroad Brotherhoods 


Proposed by One of Them: Action Unlikely 


\ major railroad brotherhood last week proposed merg- 
ing all rail unions into a single powerful brotherhood— 
but the suggestion isn’t likely to result in any such con- 
centration of labor strength. 

In convention in St. Paul, the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen & Enginemen suggested that, as a first step, 
the five operating brotherhoods should unite in a single 
250,000-member union. 

“The economic realities of life dictate amalgamation,” 
BLEF&E’s Pres. H. E. Gilbert told convention delegates. 

In addition to the BLF&E, the operating unions are 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, the Order of 
Railway Conductors & Brakemen, the Brotherhood of 
Railroad ‘Trainmen, and the small Switchmen’s Union. 

Larlier efforts to merge the BLF&E and the BLE got 
now here 


AFL-CIO Wangles Pact on Great Lakes 


Pacifying Seafarers and Steelworkers 


lhe AFL-CIO last week temporarily settled another 
family quarrel—a matter of bad blood between the Sea- 
tarers’ International Union and the United Steelworkers. 
he two unions tangled on the Great Lakes over organ- 
izing ore carriers. Each charged the other with raiding, 
a great sin in union books. 

Arthur J. Goldberg, special counsel for the federation 
and trouble-shooter for AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 
worked out a peace pact upholding the status quo: 
SIU and the Steelworkers are to respect each other’s 
rights on the Great Lakes. 

Final settlement awaits a conference between SIU, 
USW, and the National Maritime Union, which also 
has an interest in Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway 
shipping. ‘This will be held next week during the 
\FL-CIO executive council meeting. The parties are 
expected to redefine their jurisdictions—and to observe 
them. 


Some Operators in Harlan Sign With UMW, 
But Many Small Mines Are Still Shut 


Signs of peace appeared in strike-harassed Harlan 
County, Kentucky, this week as several of the larger 
coal operators signed new contracts with the United 
Mine Workers. The agreements provide the $2-a-day 
raise won by the union nationally—bringing the miners’ 
daily rate to $24.25. 

But the signs of peace may be elusive: Many small 
mines in the strife-torn Eastern Kentucky and Tennessee 
coal-fields remain shut down by the 21-week-old strike 
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(BW—Apr.25'59,p48). Violence has largely been con- 
fined to the small operations which have attempted to 
operate in the face of union pickets. ‘These operators 
contend they cannot pay more and remain competitive 
with the larger mines. 

UMW claims 58 operators—mostly small ones—have 
already signed up; the operators still holding out contend 
that those who have signed contracts represent only 5% 
of the total. 


NLRB Aide Assails Pact Enforcement 


By Western Conference of Teamsters 


National Labor Relations Board General Counsel 
Stuart Rothman last week charged the Western Con- 
ference of Teamsters with enforcing illegal union-shop 
provisions in its master contract with eight employer as 
sociations, covering trucking employees in 11 Western 
states. 

According to Rothman, the Western Conference has 


not filed financial reports or non-Communist affidavits - 


required by the Taft-Hartley Act. Under the act, a 
union-shop agreement is legal only if, among other con 
ditions, the labor organization has complied with the 
filing requirements. 


Pacific Coast Longshoremen Win Share 


In Productivity Gains From Mechanization 


West Coast longshoremen and stevedoring companies 
last week agreed in a new three-year contract to share 
productivity gains stemming from labor-saving devices 
introduced along the Pacific waterfront. 

The International Longshoremen’s & Warehouse- 
men’s Union agreed it would not stand in the way of 
new machines and techniques for reducing manhours 
spent loading and unloading cargo. 

In return, the employers’ Pacific Maritime Assn. set 
up a $1.5-million mechanization fund “to guarantee the 
fully registered work force a share in the savings effected 
by labor saving machinery, changed methods of opera- 
tions, or changes in working rules resulting in 
reduced manpower. . . The employers also agreed 
“to maintain the 1958 fully registered workforce, with 
allowance for normal attrition.” 

The mechanization fund will be distributed among 
the 15,000 permanent dockers. But whether it will be 
as a yearend bonus or in some other way is being studied 
by union and employers. 

The management-union decision to go ahead with 
dockside mechanization will hit the industry’s 2,000 
casual workers, now called in only when full-time long- 
shoremen can’t handle the work available. ‘The regulars 
are guaranteed an eight-hour day when called to work. 

The new agreement also provides an 11¢ hourly wage 
increase, bringing the hourly rate of West Coast dockers 
to $2.74. Since the longshoremen work six hours at 
straight time and two hours overtime, their effective 
rate will be $3.08 under the new contract. 
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Warm-Blooded Secretary Meets Cold Fish 


Well, she asked for it... that is, after magazine articles and advertising book- 
lets had triggered her interest in skin diving. Likewise, colorful advertising 
ind publicity have created a new wave of interest in boating, water skiing 
ind other aquatic activities. Moral fo advertisers: To put your message ove 
ina big way, there's nothing-like the power of the printed page. For turthe 


convincing evidence, drop us a line. 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. % Sales offices in NEW YORK *% CHICAGO *® BOSTON 


PRINTING PAPERS FOR BOOKS, MAGAZINES, COMMERCIAL PRINTING, BUSINESS FORMS AND 


OXFORD 
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SPLASH ONE ENEMY AIRCRAFT DESTROYEI 


Bomarc reception committee 
Safely out from our |! irtiane trudl urcral 


for the will be Kno¢ ked out ot the skies by nis il ‘ores 
enemy intruder range pilotless intercept Launched { oO 
from an electronic contro nter, the Boein 

S t { personk speeds I € 


eekKs out its targe 


destruction at a precise instant determined by a highly 
educated radar proximity fuze developed and manufa 
tured by Collins Radio Company under the direction o 
the Army’s Diamond Ordnance Fuze Laboratories 


Latins 
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COLLINS RADIO COMPANY ° CEDAR RAPIDS. IOWA DALLAS, TEXAS ° BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 
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Liberal provisions of the federal gift tax law must be taken into 
account in any well-organized estate plan (BW—Jul.25’59,p125). Taxfree 
gifts during your lifetime can sharply reduce the eventual inheritance tax. 


Here is a tax law that, oddly enough, may actually save your family 
substantial amounts of cash. By making gifts in your lifetime—assuming 
your income position warrants it—you cut down the size of the taxable estate 
that you leave, perhaps even eliminating estate taxes—and usually without 
paying a cent in gift taxes. 


The gift tax law, in short, allows a great deal of wealth to pass untaxed. 
And even when a gift is subject to tax, the rates run about 25% lower 
than estate tax rates. The scale on gifts is 24% to 573%4%. 


Each year, you can make gifts up to $3,000 to any individual, free of 
gift tax. (This means any kind of property, rated on current fair market 
value.) If your wife joins in the gift, the limit doubles to $6,000. But the 
big advantage for higher-income people is this: You can make these yearly 
taxfree gifts to as many individuals as you wish. 


Even if your gift to any one person is over the $3,000 or $6,000 limit, 
you still can avoid the tax. You do this by using part or all of your $30,000 
personal lifetime gift tax exemption—which goes on top of your $3,000 a 
year. Here again, you can lump your allowance with your wife’s and enjoy 
an over-all lifetime exemption of $60,000. 


Thus, you and your wife can add your annual $6,000 exclusion to 
your combined lifetime exemption and, in a single year, give up to $66,000 
to an individual—taxfree. The lifetime exemption is, of course, a one-shot 
proposition, so this assumes you haven’t used it in the past. 


Gifts to your wife get a special concession. For example, if you give 
her $6,000, no part of the gift is taxable. Half of it is freed by the 50°% 
marital deduction (which applies to gift tax as well as estate tax), and the 
other half by your own $3,000 annual exclusion. 


Gifts to children, though, are where you really get the full force and 
effect of liberal tax provisions. 


Remember: If you leave all property to your wife, it will pass through 
two estates, yours and hers—and may be hit twice by estate taxes before 
it finally reaches your children. Outright gifts to the children, however, 
escape both of these tax bites—usually with little or no gift tax. 


Here’s an example: Say Smith is married, and has two children and 
a grandchild. His will leaves everything to his wife. If he died tomorrow, 
his taxable estate would be, say, $200,000 (after the marital deduction and 
all exemptions). Estate tax would then amount to $48,000. 


Here’s one lifetime gift plan that Smith could use to avoid this tax 
bite—and without paying gift taxes: Each year for nine years, he and his 
wife join in a $6,000 gift to each child—total in one year, $18,000, and in 
nine years, $162,000. In the 10th year, he and his wife give the remaining 
$38,000, using $20,000 of their combined lifetime exemption, in addition 
to their $18,000 annual exclusion. 


Clear savings: $48,000. And this still leaves intact $40,000 of the 
Smiths’ combined lifetime exemption for later planning. 


If you plan to give property rather than cash, here are two points: 


¢ Avoid giving property that has depreciated greatly in value—it would 
be better to sell it, take a loss deduction on your income tax return, then 
give the proceeds. 
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* Generally, too, avoid giving property that has appreciated greatly— 
it’s wiser to let such property remain in the estate, subject to inheritance 
tax but avoiding capital gains tax on the appreciation. 


Plane ticket trend: American Airlines’ introduction of a 10-ticket 
“commuter” book for use on Boston, New York, and Washington flights 
(between any two cities) points up increasing efforts by airlines to save 
time for steady customers. You’ll still need a reservation, but the short 
cut will eliminate waiting at a ticket counter before boarding a plane. 
You fill in flight details on your ticket when you get the reservation. 
There’s no money saving on this ticket book, simply a savings in time. The 
ticket book expires after one year. 


Capital Airlines offers a similar service for Chicago-Minneapolis flights; 
the ticket is certified at the airport. Mohawk, serving principal cities in 
New York State, as well as Boston and Detroit, has travel cards with 20 
coupons. You simply present one for flight confirmation and are then 
given a pass to the plane. 


On Continental’s new jet flights, an in-flight purser service reportedly 
has cut down airport counter time to an average of 45 seconds if you 
have a reservation, and to just a few seconds longer if you don’t. 


Enroute a purser collects tickets, fares, and any excess baggage 
charges. If you want, he’ll use radio-telephone to arrange connecting 
flights, request hotel accommodations—even make plans for renting a car 
Flights now serve Chicago, Los Angeles, Denver, and Kansas City. 


If hunting in a familiar land has begun to pale, how about a visit 
to the Soviet Union’s Crimean game preserves? With tourist travel to 
Russia on the upswing, tours for hunters is one of a number of new special 
attractions (BW—Mar.28’59,p139). 


Originating out of Yalta, hunts for deer and roe (small, European-Asiatic 
deer) last from five to 30 days at $25 a day for de luxe accommodations. 
Extra payments (in foreign currency) range as follows: $200-$700 per deer, 
$30-$110 per roe; part payment in advance, $150 per deer and $25 per roe; 
preparations of deer antlers, $15, roe antlers, $7.50. Also, if a wounded 
deer is not found, you pay $200 for it, and $30 for an unrecovered wounded 
roe. The hunting season is from Sept. 1 to Feb. 1. Write Intourist, 355 
Lexington Ave., New York 17. 


Incidentally, free briefing sessions to help American tourists become 
better informed “ambassadors” are set to continue until Sept. 20 at the 
Information Center for American Travelers to the Soviet Union in New York. 
Under the sponsorship of the Governmental Affairs Institute of Washington, a 
private, nonprofit organization, the sessions, among other things, have been 
encouraging Americans to be less dependent on guides and to meet Soviet 
citizens on their own. 


Begun on a temporary basis, the Center needs funds to continue. If 
you’d care to help, write G.A.I., 345 East 46th St., New York 17. 


Thrift note: If you order the new 15-volume Encyclopedia of World Art 
(McGraw-Hill) before Sept. 1, you’ll pay the prepublication price—$30 
per volume or $450 for the set. Next year the cost will be about $550. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Aug. 15, 1959, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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He started working 35 years ago 


—we don’t know when he'll retire! 


We refer to one of the first expansion joints introduced to 
industry. Installed in the year 1924, it and its “U.S.” 
brothers in an Eastern power station show no sign of tiring. 
They are the oldest expansion joints ever made, active or 
retired, for “U.S.” pioneered in expansion joints. 

No records have been retained of all the “U.S.” Expansion 
Joints installed in 1924. We know of others of that date that 
just refuse to wear out, just refuse to cause trouble. We have 
records for subsequent years each testifying to the endurance 
and fine working performance of “U.S.” Expansion Joints. 


Mechanical Goods Division 





These economical, exible connections are used in pipe 
lines to take up stresses caused by vibration, expansion and 
contraction. They stop transmission of noise, take care of 
misalignment. A wide range of industries relies on “U.S.” 
Expansion Joints to prolong the life of equipment in pressure 
or vacuum lines. 

+ . + 
When you think of rubber, think of your “U.S. Distributor. 
He’s your best on-the-spot source of technical aid, quick 
delivery and quality industrial rubber products. 








WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 


Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. In Canada: Dominion Rubber Company, Ltd. 
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Look what Riegel 
paper is doing: 


* Color pix at pop prices 
* Paper that baffles bacteria 
* Atomic-age filters 


* Amateur color photographers in 
the early days found glass slide 
mounts cost more than the film 
itself! Then Riegel researchers 








stepped in, found a paper to do the 
job. It’s tough, rigid, die-cuts 
cleanly, but the big secret is its heat- 
seal resin coating. Seals quickly at 
low temperatures. 

* To keep surgical instruments 
sterile, many are now sealed in a 
special blue-white Riegel glassine. 


Light and transparent. . . an excel- 
lent barrier against bacteria and 
moisture vapor. Typical example: 
latex catheters, sterilized in auto- 
claves after they’re sealed in Riegel’s 
Sterilizing Glassine. 

* Grinding wear of dirt in engines 
...Fadio-active particles escaping 
into air... all spell death to atomic- 
age machines...and men, Riegel 
makes technical papers for “abso- 
lute filters” in atomics, oil filters, air 
cleaners, gas masks, vacuum cleaner 
bags. Ideas for you? 

* Have you a problem that may be 
solved by a better paper? Just write 
to Riegel Paper Corporation, P. O. 
Box 250, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Little Diesels Aim at’ 


Dedicated to the idea that the 
small, lightweight diesel has 
many markets, American Marc 
is offering 10 bantam engines. 


In a cramped factory near the Los 
Angeles International Airport, an en- 
ergetic Yorkshireman named W. Denis 
Kendall is trying to bring diesel power 
to the masses—and, by so doing, to bring 
profits to his fledgling, four-year-old 
company, American Marc, Inc. 

Kendall believes American Marc’s 
$4.5-million sales can be doubled in 
the next vear or so with a line of small 
diesel engines for applications never 
before thought to be within range of 
this kind of power—in the small auto- 
motive, marine, oilfield, refrigeration, 
and outboard motor markets. The sell- 
ing point of Kendall’s engines is that 
they are lighter and cheaper than con- 
ventional diesels. The lightness comes 
from generous use of aluminum, 
throughout the engines; the economy 
stems from simplicity of design and 
engineering that takes advantage of 
cost-reducing production techniques. 

American Marc’s arsenal of small 
diesels consists of: 

¢ Three new engines of 14, 3, and 
+4 hp., originally designed for the De- 
fense Dept. 

e Three new engines for cémmer- 
cial applications, ranging from 10 to 
60 hp. 

¢ Four basic engines that have been 
in production while the others were in 
development—of 74 and 16 hp., in air- 
cooled and water-cooled versions at 
each rating. 

In addition, the company makes gen- 
erators to go with its own and other 
engines. 
¢ Bucking a Trend—T'raditionally, the 
advantage of a diesel over a gasoline 
engine is that it is supposed to last 
much longer with much less mainte- 
nance, often while doing tougher jobs. 
The diesel has no electrical ignition 
system, no carburetor, and fewer mov- 
ing parts. It uses cheaper—and lightly 
taxed—fuel. But most diesels are big, 
rugged, and considerably more expen- 
sive per unit of power than gasoline 
engines. They range in size to a mam- 
moth 21,000 hp. weighing several tons. 
They have to be husky because in a 
diesel, with a compression ratio much 
higher than in a gasoline engine, the 
rods, bearings, and crankshaft take 
brutal punishment. 

“Not long ago,” says Kendall, “a 
10-hp. diesel engine weighed 800 Ib. 
and cost thousands of dollars.” U.S. 
engine makers were convinced light 


weight diesels couldn’t be built. Even 
if they could be, the prevailing opinion 
was that a small diesel couldn’t com- 
pete with the cheaper gasoline en- 
gines. 

D. W. Onan & Sons, Inc., of Minne- 
apolis, American Marc’s only U.S. 
competitor in the small diesel field, 
agrees that the price differential has 
kept other manufacturers from devolop- 
ing lightweight diesels. But Onan 
thinks . ht isn’t a crucial factor any- 
way in small diesels, because most of 
them are assigned to tasks such as 
running generators. In Onan’s 15 years 
in the business, a company spokesman 
says, demand for small diesels—most 
of them either 6 or 12 hp.—has_ not 
increased appreciably. 


|. Man With an Idea 


But Kendall has been sure for years 
the demand for small diesels existed 
His career has been variegated. At one 
time, he migrated illegally to the U. S., 
and he has been a steeplejack, co- 
owner of a Shanghai night club, and 
British MP. He learned about engines 
and manufacturing during stints with 
the Budd Co.; the French auto maker, 
Citroen; a British ammunition business, 
and Mack Trucks, Inc., where he was 
vice-president for operations until 1955 
During much of this time, he was 
preaching the small diesel gospel with 
out winning many converts, but after 
leaving Mack he set out on his own to 
practice what he preached. 

He leased the tooling and plant space 
of the Hallett Mfg. Co.’s diesel engine 
division in Los Angeles, on the theor, 
that using existing facilities would give 
him a two-year head start. Capital was 
so short, though, that he had to run 
machines and clean the shop himself. 
¢ Angel Davis—Happily for Kendall, in 
1956 ke met Arthur Vining Davis, then 
board chairman of Aluminum Co. of 
America. As Kendall tells it, Davis, 
impressed by his reputation and ideas, 
said to him: “I want to help vou make 
this company as much a monument to 
my efforts as Alcoa will be.”’ American 
Marc was already buving its aluminum 
from Alcoa, and Kendall’s ideas for 
aluminum in diesels undoubtedly in- 
trigued Davis. But Kendall thinks 
Davis was investing in him personally 
as much as in the company or his ideas. 
Though Davis now owns 54%. control 
of American Marc, he does not sit on 
its board of directors. 

Thanks to Davis’ investment, Ken- 
dall had time to bring his small engines 
to maturity. He was also able to buy 
the facilities leased from Hallett—which 
he is now replacing. In the last six 
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at| New Uses 


months of 1958, the company showed 
a profit—the first time in two years it 
had done so. 


ll. Developing the Product 


During the process of perfecting its 
small diesel engines, American Marc 
was helped by its government business. 
Its four basic engines of 74 and 16 hp. 

on which sales have depended until 
now—were Classified as standard mili- 
tary equipment by the Defense Dept., 
which uses them in lifeboats and as 
standby power units. ‘The Marine Corps 
buys the major portion of its smail 
diesels from American Marc. 

The Marines also provided one of 
the company’s earliest contracts, for 
development of a 44-hp. engine and 
generator set for radio and radar units. 
It had to be light enough to be toted 

“aT by a small truck, helicopter, or a couple 
ed ; of men. In civilian life, Kendall thinks 
me this engine might be useful in pumps, 
S.. welding sets, and small cars and boats. 
CO- Other government development con- 
and tracts made possible a breakthrough to 
ines 14- and 3-hp. diesels, weighing 16 and 
vith 30 Ib. respectively—according to Ken- 
ker, dall, the first diesels in this low a 
1eSs. power range to be devised by anyone, 
was ‘even the Russians.” They will drive 
55. 500- and 1,500-watt generators for gov- 
was ernment radio and telephone equip- 
ith ment, but Kendall envisions civilian 
ifter uses, too. Together with the +44-hp. 
n to model, these engines are scheduled to 
z0 into production Sept. 1. 
pace ¢ Trio of Hopefuls—American Marc's 
gine ther new entries in the small diesel 
eor\ lass are three engines for commercial 
give ipplications: 
was An engine that runs on natural gas, 
to power an oil-well pump. It generates 
|2 hp. at 1,500 rpm.—not comparable 
o other American Marc ratings because 
they are based on 1,800 rpm. This 
ngine is particularly suited for mar- 
sinal wells because it operates on the 
well’s own gas emanations. Basically, it’s 
i diesel with the compression ratio de- 
nt to creased and a gas governor and gas 
rican parkplugs added. It has run 2,160 
inum hours without mishap in a General 
s for Petroleum Corp. test. Now in produc- 
ie tion, it sells for $1,030. 
hinks An automotive-marine engine that 
onalis will be the company’s huskiest at 55 to 
ideas. 60 hp. but will weigh only 325 Ib., 
ontrol compared with about 465 Ib. for a 
sit on comparable gasoline engine. The first 
models, to be marketed at yearend, will 
Ken- have four cylinders, but Kendall plans 
ngines later versions with three, two, and one 
= hey cylinder. These engines might find 
which a place in taxis; Kendall says they are FAITH of Pres. W. Denis Kendall in small diesels has built company to $4.5-million 
st six lighter and have more torque, than _ sales in four years, He watches testing of smallest diesel ever—a 1i-hp., 16-Ib. job. 
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“BUSINESS ADVERTISING 
GETS NEWS TO MARKET 
IN A HURRY!” 


*‘New lighting developments are always interesting news to our 
customers and prospects,” reports Ralph Humbert, Marketing 
Manager, Large Lamp Department of General Electric. ‘“‘Adver- 
tising in leading business publications makes it possible for us to 
broadcast the news in a hurry. This is why we consider business 
advertising to be a vital component in our total marketing program. 

*‘A case in point: We used business publications to announce 
our new General Electric Power-Groove Fluorescent lamps, and we 
continue to advertise in these same publications because of their 
sales power. Business advertising works right along with our selling 
force . . . paving the way for sales.” 


IF WHAT YOU MAKE OR SELL is bought by business 
and industry, you can “mechanize” your selling by concentrating 
your advertising in the McGraw-Hill publications serving your 
markets. This will result in pinpointing the greatest number of your 
prime prospects at lowest cost. You talk their language while they’re 
in a business mood . . . give your salesmen more time to make 
specific proposals and close sales. 


~, McGraw-Hill 
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McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 











6 STEPS TO 
SUCCESSFUL 
SELLING 






PENN «MORE ADVERTISING HERE MEANS MORE SALES TIME HERE 
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The man from Cunningham & Walsh 


How soon is a major cosmetic announcement really felt here? How 
aware is the pharmacist of major promotions? Ear] Schultz, a C@hW 
account man, knows. By being there, C&W men are building a huge 


store of useful knowledge about 


our changing marketplaces. You 


are the beneficiary when you’re served by Cunningham & Walsh Inc. 


Offices in: New York, Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 








{MOTION PICTURE 


w) FILMS 


Bh are the best means to 
. sell... teach 
a ... influence! 
Td. 
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Find out why the mo- 
tion picture depart- 
ments of the nation’s 
leading companies 


wo and professional film 
Bt. producers prefer the 
ARRIFLEX®16 . . . the 
AWB world’s most versa- 
tile, money saving 

© 4 ©) production camera. 






] 
3 

Write for ) 
FREE literature 
and list of 
professional | 


industrial motion © 
picture producers. 
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SAVE WITH 
oS Se 
YOUR MONEY 
EARNS MORE 


,a% 


ACCOUNTS 
INSURED to $10,000 


1 Get our FREE LIST of F.S.L.1.C. INSURED Savings 
| Assns. paying up to 412% per annum quarterly. 


y ALBERT J. CAPLAN & CO. 


I 
I 
l Members: Phila.-Balto. Stock Exchange 





Boston & Pitts. Stock Exchanges (Associates 


I 1516 LOCUST STREET * PHILA. 2, PENNA. 


ROOST-NO-MORE 


ENDS BIRD NUISANCE 
* Harmless * Non-toxic 
* Economical 


* Internationally proven wy 


Write for full information - 
NATIONAL. BIRD CONTROL LABORATORIES 
5315 Touhy Ave., Skokie, Illinois Dept. BW-2 








UNMATCHED 


Advertisers have placed more 
pages of business and industrial 
advertising in Business Week 
than in any competing maga- 
zine for 21 consecutive years. 














the British and German diesels now 
being tested in New York and Los 
Angeles cabs. 

A 10-hp. diesel outboard introduced 

at the New York boat show two years 
ago. This diesel will weigh 30% more 
and cost 30% more than a 10-hp. gaso- 
line outboard—but Kendall says it uses 
one-sixth the fuel and pulls three times 
as much boat at the same speed be- 
cause its torque is greater. He is tool- 
ing up for Jan. 15 production—with, 
he claims, 60,000 orders in backlog. 
e Its Own Boats—American Marc’s 
venture into diesel outboards and in- 
boards has led it into the manufacture 
of hulls, too. Since hulls cost more 
than engines, though the profit margin 
is about the same, there’s more profit 
potential in hulls. And making his 
own hulls guarantees Kendall an outlet 
for his engines. So American Marc last 
month bought two Southern Califor- 
nia boat builders, Creger Marine and 
Rocket Marine Corp. Kendall plans to 
produce 10 models, of both mahogany 
and glass fiber. 

He is also eving the refrigeration and 
farm tractor markets. Kendall says the 
7.5-hp. diesel can be used in refriger- 
ator trucks, the 16-hp. model in re- 
frigerated railroad cars. Tractor appli- 
cations are further in the future, though 
two tractors with American Marc diesel 
engines are being tested on Davis’ 
Arvida Farm in Florida. 


lll. Where the Savings Came 


Success in small diesels, of course, 
rests on reducing weight and costs. Re- 
ducing weight starts with the use of 
aluminum instead of steel wherever 
possible. American Marc uses alumi- 
num for cvlinder blocks, and it’s ex- 
perimenting with aluminum cylinder 
liners. Spray-coating a hard metal—cast 
iron or chrome—on the cylinders cuts 
the amount of metal needed and con- 
tributes even more lightness. 

Kendall’s engineers have trimmed 
weight, too, by reducing the number of 
parts. On the smallest models, air in- 
take and exhaust ports built right into 
the cvlinder wall eliminate external 
valves and scavenging system. 

Die-casting and shell-molding also 

help by turning out cylinder blocks with 
higher strength-to-weight ratios. These 
methods produce more accurate cast- 
ings and cut the labor costs of later 
machining. 
e Approach to Automation—A degree 
of automation helps slash costs at 
American Marc. The company is in- 
stalling $750,000 worth of new equip- 
ment; when the job is finished, half 
the company’s tools—mostly for milling, 
boring, and drilling—will be automatic. 
The new machinery, Kendall says, will 
enable American Marc to increase 
production threefold. END 
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He’s on the Rock Island payroll, but... 








Bill Wells works for you! 


Forty years of Rock Island experience as baggageman, 
fireman, brakeman and freight conductor... this wide ex- 
perience gives Bill Wells the know-how to get your freight 
to its destination on time. As a conductor, he’s the boss of 
the train .. . just iike the skipper of a ship. Overseeing the 
train from his caboose, a rolling “office,” Bill’s dependable 
judgment helps assure that your shipment moves to its 
destination swiftly and safely. 

Bill is responsible for the observance of all safety rules 
and train order instructions ...he sees that “meets” with 
other trains are made on time and at the points designated. 
He and his crew keep a close watch on their train and they 
inspect all passing trains. These are just a few of the prac- 
tices that Bill carries out to insure that your shipment is 
protected and expedited every mile of the way. 


To help Bill in these important duties, the Rock Island 
provides him with the most modern equipment. Two-way 
radio enables Bill to contact his engine crew, other trains, 
the dispatcher and terminal supervisors. This ideal com- 
bination of experienced personnel and modern facilities 
means fast, dependable freight handling... good reasons 
for shipping “Rock Island.” We respect and welcome your 
business. 


if you have any comments, pro or con, regarding our rates or services, 
we invite you to discuss them with your Rock Island Traffic Representative. 





ROCK ISLAND LINES 


The railroad of planned progress 
... geared to the nation’s future 


» Rock 
’ Island 
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Eastman 910 Adhesive 
solves another 


production bottleneck 


The L. G. Balfour Company, of Attle- 
boro, Mass., manufactures trophies, 
award placques and fraternal jewelry. 

Methods of assembling a wide vari- 
ety of materials quickly and simply are 
of prime concern in the manufacture of 
such products. 

Balfour has found an answer in 
guick-setting, high-strength Eastman 
910 Adhesive. 

With this new adhesive, Balfour ob- 
tains virtually instantaneous bonds... 
eliminates soldering on many items... 
cuts up to 15 hours’ processing time to 
speed delivery of rush orders. 

As for strength, a medallion secured 
to an onyx base with one drop of ad- 
hesive could not be removed without 
pulling away some of the onyx itself. 

Eastman 910 Adhesive is making 
possible faster, more economical as- 
sembly-line operations and new design 
approaches for many products. It is 
ideal where extreme speed of setting is 
important, or where design require- 
ments involve joining small surfaces, 
complex mechanical fasteners or heat- 
sensitive elements. 

Eastman 910 Adhesive is simple to 
use. No mixing, heat or pressure is re- 
quired. Upon spreading into a thin film 
between two surfaces, setting begins 
immediately. With most materials, 
strong bonds are made in minutes. 

What production or design problem 
can this unique adhesive solve for you? 





For a trial quantity (Y3-ounce) send five 
dollars to Armstrong Cork Company, In- 
dustrial Adhesives Division, 9108 Indian 
Road, Lancaster, Pa., or to Eastman 
Chemical Products, Inc., Chemicals Divi- 
sion, Dept. B-8, Kingsport, Tenn. 
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BURIED steel shell helps Chicago engineers’ efforts to find out how... 


Water Shield May Cut Reactor Costs 


Sargent & Lundy tests a cheaper way to guard against 
damage from bursts of boiling water at a nuclear plant. 


The workmen in the picture above 
are placing the cap atop a steel shell 
as part of some rather unusual tests that 
may eventually make nuclear power re- 
actors economically much more fea- 
sible. 

One reason nuclear power costs are 
so high is that plenty of protection is 
essential in case the reactor should 
break down and allow radioactive ma- 
terial to leak out. A boiling water re- 
actor requires lead and concrete to con- 
tain radioactivitv—plus a huge steel 
shell outside everything, strong enough 
to guard against damage from a pos- 
sible burst of boiling water at high 
pressure, 

The cost of such containment vessels 
runs at least $15 to $35 per kw. of in- 
stalled capacity. 

‘¢ Inspiration—However, Alf Kolflat, 
senior partner in the Chicago consult- 
ing engineering firm of Sargent & 
Lundy, had the idea that surrounding 
the reactor with cold water would make 
it possible to use a cheaper shell. If 
escaping high-pressure boiling water or 
steam mixed with cold water, heavy 
pressures would be prevented. To test 
the idea, Sargent & Lundy buried a 
large vessel on an Illinois Power Co. site 
near Hennepin, Ill., to simulate the 
containment shell. Inside, the engineers 


placed an insulated steel drum that 
could hold 9,000 Ib. of boiling water at 


a pressure of 600 psi., to simulate the 


reactor. 

In one recent test, when boiling 
water burst through a 12-in. rupture in 
the drum, pressure against the outer 
shell reached only 3 psi.; without the 
cold water, it could have been 153 
psi. In future tests, Sargent & Lundy 
plans to use pressure vessels that will 
burst themselves. Later, an explosive 
charge may be used to simulate a hot- 
water burst compounded by atomic 
forces. 

On the basis of tests so far, the engi- 
neers calculate that protection against 
water pressure at the Argonne experi- 
mental boiling water reactor—which 
Sargent & Lundy helped design—could 
be achieved with an 11,000-cu.-ft. shell, 
instead of the 400,000-cu.-ft. con- 
tainment cylinder that now houses the 
reactor and other devices. This would 
require putting the other devices in a 
separate conventional building. 

Sargent & Lundy figures that cold 
water absorption might halve the cost 
of containment shells. “If the atomic 
power industry is going to advance and 
find its own place,” says Kolflat, “it 
must be on an economic basis, and this 
is a step in that direction.” END 
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The Changing Industrial Picture 
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Gasoline and Diesel, Wheel 
and Crawler Units for : 


®@ Commercial Construction 

® Logging and Clearing 

® Home Building, Landscaping 

® Roads and Streets 

© Pit, Quarry, and Mine 

® Oil and Gas 

® Public Works 

® Public Utilities 

®@ Plumbing and Heating 

® Manufacturing and Warehousing 


JOHN DEERE 
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To keep construction cost 
strictly in line. ..the modern, practical 


answer is a John Deere Industrial Crawler Unit 


What proportion of your equipment dollars are produc- 
ing for you? If not enough of those dollars are in there 
digging—if too many oversize, limited-use outfits are 
sitting on the sidelines—it’s time to look at what others 
are doing today with versatile, low-cost John Deere In- 
dustrial Equipment. 

John Deere Bulldozers, Loaders, Backhoes, and Scrap- 
ers are setting new high standards of production per 
dollar—through their profit-making balance of weight 
and size, power, and price. 

Wherever the emphasis is on lower costs, job super- 
intendents and purchasing men alike should be familiar 
with the wide range of John Deere equipment now avail- 
able—and with the confidential John Deere Credit Plan. 

A note to the address below will bring brief facts and 
figures on the complete John Deere Industrial Line. 


John Deere Industrial Division, Dept. 573, Moline, Illinois 


Specialists in Low-Cost Power with a Heavyweight Punch’ 








A REPORT TO MANAGEMENT ON HOW ROUTE TO: 
C) ENGINEERING __ 


Industry cuts costs | Us isc — 
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with FIR PLYWOOD [aii 
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Curves create problems for concrete contractors—but fir plywood 
forms help provide the solution. Nowhere is this better demonstrated 
than on the new Solomon E. Guggenheim Museum, New York City, 
designed by Frank Lloyd Wright and built by the Euclid Contracting 
Corp. Job superintendent Charles Spero reports, “This job could not 
have been done without fir plywood concrete forms.” 








Over seas with safety-plus go home furnishings Light-weight protection for tractor and motor grader parts is 
in huge fir plywood “Sea Pak” containers developed afforded by these inexpensive fir plywood separator trays. Allis Chal- 
by Lyon Van Lines, world-wide movers. Exterior fir mers Manufacturing Company currently uses about 12,000 in its 
plywood was chosen to replace aluminum after pass- Springfield, Ill. plant, and has used them for the past five years. 
ing rigorous impact and weathering tests. They speed inventory and handling, protect parts in transit. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION about fir plywood-—its uses, properties and advantages—write ie “oe, 
’ 
DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD association [)/01//¥ 
TACOMA 2, WASHINGTON ; TESTED ! 
—an industry-wide organization devoted to research, promotion and quality control ‘ QUAI Ty 7 
* . a 
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In Production 


New Technique Degasses Steel 
While It’s Still Molten in Ladle 


A new twist to vacuum degassing for removing hydro- 
gen from steel has been developed by A. Finkl & Sons 
Co. Chicago producer of steel forgings and die blocks. 

Hydrogen in steel causes microscopic cracks, which 
may not show up in die-castings and forgings until weeks 
of labor have been spent on the piece. The leading 
method for getting rid of this hydrogen is stream-degass- 
ing—vacuum degassing steel as it flows from the ladle to 
the ingot mold. This means the steel from the ladle can 
be poured into only one mold, and foundries would like 
to be able to pour steel from one ladle into several molds. 

Finkl engineers developed a process for vacuum de- 
gassing the steel while it’s still in the ladle. A ladle-full 
of hot steel—say 75,000 Ib.—is placed in a vacuum cham- 
ber. The air is then drawn out of the chamber by four 
steam ejector suction pumps turned on in an auto- 
matically controlled sequence. ‘The unwanted hydrogen 
bubbles to the top of the molten steel—as does equally 
unwanted oxygen and nitrogen—and helium gas is in- 
jected into the steel to increase the turbulence and serve 
as a scavenger to aid vacuum removal of the gases. 

Finkl tests show that 60% of the hydrogen is removed, 
bringing the level down to 1.5 parts per million. The 
degassing cycle takes about 12 min., so the steel loses 
very little temperature. 


Ceramic Bath Gives Car Mufflers 
A 100,000-Mile Lifetime Warranty 


Bettinger Corp. claims it has a system for ceramic- 
coating passenger car mufflers that protects them from 
corrosion and burning and that will justify a 100,000- 
mile lifetime warranty. 

The Milford (Mass.) company is an old hand at 
ceramic-coating of metals. It has successfully coated jet 
engine parts and straight truck mufflers. But so far, 
it has been almost impossible to coat mufflers for recent 
passenger car models because they have such convoluted 
tubes and chambers that it’s hard to be sure that all the 
possible corrosion spots are covered. 

The need for coatings has been aggravated at the same 
time by the very complexity of muffler design, which in- 
creases the likelihood of corrosion at hidden points and 
creates differential burning rates in dual mufflers. 

Bettinger says the secrets of its process are (1) a slight 
change in the recipe for the ceramic, and (2) special 
machinery for dipping the mufflers in the ceramic bath 
so that the coating will hit every spot. After dipping, 
the muffler is dried at 235F and fired at 1,530F to fuse 
the coating to the piece. The whole process, from pre- 
liminary cleaning to final firing takes about 70 min. and 
is highly mechanized. A Bettinger official says 100 muf- 
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flers can be coated with ceramic material as fast as one. 

Bettinger worked with a major automotive parts manu 
facturer in developing the process and has already had 
inquiries from the car makers. Its new coated mufflers 
will cost no more than presently available premium 
priced mufflers, but will last twice as long, Bettinger says 


Share-the-Engineering Plan 
Cuts Garment Making Costs 


\ cooperative industrial engineering project in the 
Louis garment industry has proved so successful the 
ain may be tried out in New York, according to S. ] 
Capelin Associates, the consultant running the project. 
Seventy-five St. Louis garment makers in two trad¢ 
groups got together a year ago to see if collectively they 
could get the benefit of industrial engineering advic 
none of them could afford individually. Nathan Gross, 
business manager of Associated Garment Industries of 
St. Louis, says the program has helped change tradi- 
tional industry reluctance to accept scientific concepts 
of production, and has helped lower costs so St. Louis 
apparel makers could get back to a competitive range. 

The Capelin organization holds monthly classes to 
introduce new methods and machinery to production 
men, and trains junior engineers for one day a week ser 
ice with individual manufacturers. Demand for thes« 
engineers exceeds the supply, Capelin says. 

The over-all plan includes these objectives: breaking 
down production into section work instead of having 
one operator make a complete garment; establishing fair 
piece-rates, with union aid; making new physical layouts 
of plant facilities; and introducing such work aids as in- 
dividual sewing machine motors. 


Plastic and Glass Are Walls Enough 


For Latest Low-Cost Armored Car 


\ Nashville (Tenn.) armored car operator has come up 
with a new model that’s almost a do-it-yourself item 
He converted a Volkswagen panel truck into an armored 
car with only 280 Ib. of glass and plastic, compared with 
the 4,000 Ib., mostly metal, of conventional armored cat 
bodies. 

Lee A. Enoch, the inventor, says his car cost only 
$2,000 for the Volkswagen truck and $750 for the con- 
version, compared with the $6,000 cost of a conventional 
armored car. 

Trial-and-error experimentation by Enoch and Charles 
Magarian of the rerea Corp. fiber glass division produced 
the final result: a 4-in. panel of six plies of woven glass 
fiber matting sbolbdoet + with a resin. Windows are 
l4-in. slabs of Plexiglas. Enoch says the armor stops 
45 caliber steel-jacketed and lead bullets and is dented 
less than conventional armor plate. Despite initial in 
surance company skepticism, Enoch says his armor is 
now accepted for coverage. 

Enoch made his own forms for the panels, and made 
the laminated panels to fit the inside of the truck himself. 
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COLUMBIUM 


_ eeeready for 
space-age service 


For over a hundred years, the metal that answers to two names — 
columbium and niobium — sat happily around with no real job all its 
own, although the stainless steel people have used small quantities of 
this “rare” metal as a stabilizing element. 


Then about 1957 the people at Tapco decided columbium, now no 
longer “rare”, ought to go to work...at the hot spots in missiles 
and aircraft. 


In the past 18 months, the Tapco Group, in joint research projects 
with E.I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc., has worked out commercial 
ways to produce columbium alloy forgings and sheet-metal parts. These 
columbium parts will withstand very high combustion temperature in 
gas turbines and very high friction temperature in missile structural and 
surface parts. [Tapco columbium-working experience includes precision- 
forging of turbine blades and forging of leading edge preforms, as well as 
stamping, welding, and machining columbium alloy sheet and extrusions. 

If your project needs heat-resistance to 2600 F, sustained strength at 
elevated temperatures, good resistance to high-temperature oxidation, 
let us show you how Tapco experience can supply the columbium alloy 
parts to meet these requirements. 


TAPCO GROUP 
TRW Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. 
“a PRA 


DEPT. BW-859 © CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 
DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF SYSTEMS, SUBSYSTEMS AND COMPONENTS 
FOR THE AIRCRAFT, MISSILE, ORONANCE, ELECTRONIC, AND NUCLEAR INDUSTRIES 
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New Computer Elements 
Speed Up Calculations 


New computer elements so fast they 
can perform between 10-million and 
20-million operations a second have 
been developed by Ford Motor Co.’s 
Aeronutronic Div., of Los Angeles. ‘The 
fastest civilian computers in use now 
perform 208,000 arithmetic operations 
a second. 

The new elements, called BIAX, are 
tiny rectangular bars of ferrite mag- 
netic material—a mixture of ceramic 
material and powdered metal. More 
than 5,000 can be held in the palm of 
vour hand. Each bar has two rectangular 
holes. Wires are strung through these 
holes to carrv the current that creates 
the electromagnetic field, as in existing 
ferrite cores. But, in the new elements, 
the alignment of the field is different 
from that of conventional cores, which 
are usually doughnut-shaped with a 
single hole. BIAX may be four times 
as fast as conventional ferrite cores, ac- 
cording to Aeronutronics. 

Different configurations of BIAX 
can make it serve as a memory element 
or as a logic element. Both are now 
being mass-produced, an important ad- 
vantage over many semiconductor de- 
vices, such as transistors. Aeronutronics 
expects BIAX arrays to cost one-tenth 
is much as semiconductor logic svs- 
tems that do the same job 


Electric Pulses Carry 
Voices for the Army 


A new communications system de- 
veloped for the Army by International 
Telephone & Telegraph Corp. features 
automatic switching and greater free- 
dom from interference. It can handle 
communications from computers, ra- 
dar, teleprinters, tape-readers, and tele- 
metering equipment, as well as voice 
systems. It’s called DIGICOM, for 
Digital Communication System. 

“Digital” means it transmits infor- 
mation in the form of electric pulses. 
This is the ordinary form of input from 
DIGICOM’s non-voice systems. But 
DIGICOM also transmits speech sig- 
nals by coding them automatically into 
a pattern of electrical pulses, which 
are reconverted into audible messages 
at their destination. This is less sub- 
ject to interference than a standard 
telephone system, where the message 
is carried by an electric voltage that 
varies as the voice signal varies. Clear 
reception is further insured by a decod- 
ing unit in the sender’s telephone hand- 
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HIGH-SPEED FILING AND FINDING FOR COMMON LANGUAGE TAPES 


Since Master Common Language 
Tapes or Edge-Punched Cards are 
essential to the operation of machine 
systems, the effectiveness of these sys- 
tems hinges largely upon the ease and 
speed with which tapes or cards can 
be located. The equipment shown 
here is only a small part of a com- 
plete line designed by Remington 
Rand to keep pace with your auto- 


ble Frame Housings 


KEEPING 
PACE 
WITH 
OFFICE 
AUTOMATION 








mated procedures. You can select 
from the fastest and most accurate 
filing and finding methods for every 
need...methods that assure maxi- 
mum and essential flexibility. 


Keep pace with office automation 
with equipment that sets the pace. 
For complete details, send the cou- 
pon today. 


Kolect-A-Matic © Visible Systems 


AND EDGE-PUNCHED CARDS 
Mlemington FRand 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 

Room 1808, 315 Park Ave. South, New York 10 

Please send me FREE folders: 

O X-1847—*Master Common | anguag 
Tapes and Edge-Punched Card Housing 

O KD854—“Visible Control for Machi 
Systems” 

NAME & TITLE 

COMPANY. 

ADDRESS. 


EY rn DONE... STATE 
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LTTWALL BAGS 
RUGGED... 


for the 





for the 
FOOD 
INDUSTRY 







Rugged packaging for America’s products. More 
and more are moving to market in Raymond Multi- 
wall Bags...quality controlled from tree to finished 
product. Your creative Raymond man can serve you. 


RAYMOND BAG CORPORATION 
Middletown, Ohio + Adivision of Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co. 
District Offices: New York » Chicago + Kansas City - Baltimore 
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set, which automatically corrects the 
code pattern if a pulse drops out or pops 
up in the wrong place, so the listener 
receives exactly what is spoken. 

The system for converting audio to 
digital signals, called Delta Pulse Code 
Modulation, is covered by ITT patents 
going back to 1946 and 1937, but this 
is the first time it has been used in a 
fully automatic switching system. 
¢ Rerouting—DIGICOM’s circuits are 
designed to seek automatically the fast- 
est message path from point of origin 
to destination. If a trunk line goes out, 
the switching facilities by-pass the dam- 
aged section and re-route the message 
on the next available trunk. 

More trunks can be fed into the sys- 
tem because DIGICOM needs fewer 
lines to handle a given number of 
communications. This is made possi- 
ble by time-sharing. Say two separate 
telephone conversations take _ place. 
There will be moments of silence dur- 
ing each conversation during which the 
line is free; with special circuitry vou 
can feed the other conversation over the 
same line during those tiny silences 
This time-sharing has reduced the num 
ber of connections necessary to carrv on 
48 simultaneous conversations through 
a DIGICOM unit from nearly 10,000 
to less than 500. Time-sharing has also 
reduced the number of wire-pairs neces- 
sary for each group of 24 phones from 
48 to two. One unit operates on 30- 
watts of power. The system was de- 
signed to provide fast, maneuverable, 
and reliable communications for the 
new Pentomic Army. Commercial ap- 
plications are under study. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





An adhesive rubber sheeting called 
Armorline will protect against abrasion 
10 times longer than steel, according 
to the manufacturer, B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron. It can be applied as a pro- 
tective lining to metal, concrete, wood, 
and other materials with a thin film 
of tacky rubber bonded to the “‘stick- 
ing” side and covered with Holland 
cloth before use. Price: $0.76-$2.17 per 
sq. ft. 
* 

Seepage from ponds, irrigation canals, 
and contractors’ earthen water-storage 
tanks—a serious problem in arid areas 

may be stopped by a new chemical 
compound. It’s called SS-13, and 
works by increasing the absorptive 
qualities of soils to produce a saturated 
condition near the surface. This slows 
down the rate at which water filters 
through. A $4,500 treatment of a golf 
course pond system is expected to pay 
for itself in water savings within six 
months. Manufacturer: Brown Mud 
Co., Torrance, Calif. 
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Easy to apply FOAMGLAS Stay-Dry Pipe Insulation covers 18,000 lineal feet of hot and cold pipe lines in the new Norton 
Building, Seattle, Washington. An additional 30,000 feet of FOAMGLAS insulation was used throughout the building for re- 
frigerated surfaces, pump coverings and as backing for Spandrelite curtain wall panels on the building’s exterior. Architect: 
Bindon & Wright. Consulting Architects: Skidmore, Owings & Merrill. Mechanical Engineers: Bouillon, Griffith & Christofferson. 
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NEW FOAMGLAS®” 
STAY-DRY PIPE 
INSULATION 

won't let condensation 
form on these 
building service lines 


Condensed moisture on building service piping 
can drip down and ruin costly interior finishes and 
furnishings. Consulting Engineers, Bouillon, Griffith 
and Christofferson found an excellent, low-cost solution 
to this problem in Pittsburgh Corning’s new FOAM- 
GLAS Stay-Dry Pipe Insulation . . . 18,000 lineal feet 
of it to insulate heating and air conditioning lines in the 
Norton Building, Seattle, Washington. 

FOAMGLAS is a natural vapor barrier . . . com- 
posed entirely of sealed glass cells. And the air inside 
those cells is the world’s best insulator. FOAMGLAS 
now is available in low-cost prefabricated 24” pipe cov- 
ering segments with a kraft-foil laminate jacket for a 
tough protective coating and attractive white outer fin- 
ish. It can be painted with water base paints. 


P22 eo BUR CE 


This unique combination of benefits 4 gives 
you cost-saving features not found in other commercial, 
dual-temperature pipe insulations: Easy to apply. N¢& 
additional moisture seals or cut-offs required. No vapor 
barrier jacket required. High compressive strength. Easy 
to cut and shape. Cannot burn. Waterproof. Insulating 
value never varies. Moisture absorption is no problem. 
And it is vermin-proof. 
it is available in 1” and 1/2” nominal thicknesses 
. for all lines from %” copper tubing through 6” 
I.P.S. for service from +35°F to +350°F. For more in- 
formation on new FOAMGLAS Stay-Dry Pipe Insula- 
tion, write to: Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, Dept. 
F-89, One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. In 
Canada: 3333 Cavendish Blvd., Montreal, Quebec. 


CORNIN G 














(ADVERTISEMENT) 


Changes in Motors 


Improvements make motors 
more reliable, help raise 
productivity in some cases 40% 


Obsolete facilities cost industry billions 
of dollars yearly in waste labor and mate- 
rials. In most cases this can be avoided. For 
example, latest machine tools are 40% more 
efficient than a decade ago. Use of such 
equipment increases production, cuts costs. 

On typical equipment, motor horsepower 
has doubled since 1949. Thus motors must 
also be more efficient, reliable. Improve- 
ments in insulation and use of materials 
such as aluminum have reduced size and 
weight of motors while increasing longevity. 


e Century Electric is typical of motor 
manufacturers pioneering in new develop- 
ments. Result: motors that keep equipment 
going without frequent maintenance shut- 
downs. 

But Century also feels that application 
engineering is vital. Getting the right motor 
for the job is just as important as building 
long life motors. Century specializes in this 
sort of service for its customers. You can 
find out how it works by contacting Century 
Electric Company, 1806 Pine St., St. Louis 
3, Missouri. END 
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Send to office nearest you. 
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POSITION WANTED 


Research Administrator, 36, MA and BA, 
Economics. Can produce creatively in an 
industrial-scientific complex. Strong in pro- 
cedures, finance, personnel, and public rela- 
tions. PW-2324, Business Week. 


REAL ESTATE 


Need a home in Detroit? We have wide selec- 
tion of new and used homes in Detroit for 
executives. Will custom build a new home 
for you, before you move. Write: Slavik 
Realty, Inc., Dept. 3, 10450 W. Nine Mile 
Rd., Oak Park 37, Michigan. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 
Writers: Book Manuscripts invited for pub- 
lication. New authors encouraged. All sub- 
jects considered. Greenwich Book Publishers 
(Atten: Mr. Conover), 489 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 
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Growth of Piggyback Carloadings 


Thousands of Cars (weekly averages) 


FM A M J > ess 
1958 
Data: Assn. of American Roilroods. 
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Qeusiness weer 


More Trailers Ride the Rails 


One of the fastest growing segments 
of commercial transportation is piggy- 
backing. Shippers in increasing num- 
bers are discovering that they can 
leap-frog crowded highways and reduce 
handling costs by putting their truck 
trailers on railway flatcars. 

During the first six months of 1959, 
piggyback carloadings rose 61% above 
the same period last year. At the same 


time, total carloadings were up only 
13%. Piggvbacks, however, are still a 
relatively small factor (1.3%) in the 
carloadings picture. 

An all-time high in piggybacks was 
reached in the week ended June 20, 
when the 49 railroads performing this 
service reported 9,140 cars loaded with 
truck trailers—a 58% increase over the 
comparable week a year ago. 


U.S. Foreign Trade in Steel Products 


Thousands of Net Tons 
400 


300, * 


1958 


Date: American iron & Steel institute, U.S. Dept. of Commerce. 





@eusiness ween 


Balance Shifts Away From U.S. 


A glance at the export and import 
figures for steel mill products shows 
why U.S. steel producers are so de- 
termined to clamp a lid on steel prices. 
Imports of foreign steel rose to the 
highest monthly level on record in 
May—exceeding exports (165,900 net 
tons) for the sixth consecutive month. 
This is a sharp turnabout from the 
1958 situation when total steel exports 


held a comfortable 1-million ton mar- 
gin over imports (BW—Aug.1'59,p23). 

The balance of trade shifted substan- 
tially during the first five months of 
1959 when imports topped exports by 
651,000 net tons. A chief factor was 
inventory building for the anticipated 
steel strike. In the same span last year, 
exports were almost 881,000 tons more 
than imports. 
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THE TREND 





What a Real Labor Law Would Do 


In 1947 and for years afterward, organized labor 
condemned the Taft-Hartley Act as a “slave labor 
law” that would shackle unions. American labor has 
continued to thrive despite the restraints in the law. 

Today, labor is just as sharp in its condemnation 
of reform proposals now being debated before the 
House. Even its words are reminiscent of those 
used 12 years ago. AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
warned last week that bills awaiting the most seri- 
ous consideration would put labor in a “legalistic 
straitjacket.”’ 

The Taft-Hartley Act certainly imposed checks 
on the free and easy way of life unions would prefer. 
Through it, Congress put carefully and cautiously 
devised curbs on some of the more obvious abuses 
in the field of labor relations. 

Proposals now before the House—the Landrum- 
Griffin bill, particularly—would go further toward 
eliminating abuses that survived Taft-Hartley and 
the recent self-policing efforts by labor. But there 
is no reason why a new law, drafted thoughtfully 
and conscientiously, should put unions in a strait- 
jacket any more than the Taft-Hartley Act shackled 
them in 1947. 

With the debate going on in the House, at times 
heatedly, it is prudent to pause for some sober 
thinking about what is most necessary—now—in 
troubled areas of labor relations. 


What's Needed 


First, we need to act—firmly—to insure the finan- 
cial integrity of union officials through a reporting 
and public disclosure law and by requiring bonding 
and other safeguards. All bills before the House 
would do this. 

However, it is not enough to pass a bill; the 
law must be enforceable. The Secretary of Labor 
should be given authority to investigate the handling 
of union funds without being required to show 
“probable cause” for doing so. The danger of this 
leading to “fishing expeditions,” as unions argue, 
is less than the threat of ineffective legislation. 

Second, we should act firmly against coercive 
picketing and secondary boycotts. The Taft-Hartley 
Act affords some protection against these abuses of 
union power—but not enough. The loopholes need 
plugging. 

Legislating fairly in these areas is not easy. The 
line between what is legitimate—perhaps necessary 
to preserve the strength of the union institution— 
and what is illegitimate and against the public inter- 
est is hard to define. 

The best approach might very well be to follow 
the provisions of the Landrum-Griffin bill and to 
slow down the Taft-Hartley procedure under which 
the National Labor Relations Board acts, almost 
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automatically, against illegal boycotts or picketing 
—to allow the board to make administrative deci- 
sions on what is to be outlawed and what is not. 

Third, we should eliminate the no man’s land of 
labor disputes which NLRB refuses to handle, 
because they are too inconsequential, and states can- 
not handle because they are prohibited from taking 
cases that come under the Taft-Hartley Act. 

There are two alternatives. The NLRB may be 
required to act in every case involving interstate 
commerce, or the states can be empowered to han- 
dle those rejected under the federal board’s “de 
minimis” policy. 

The first would lead to longer delays in decisions 
by an overburdened board. Although turning the 
cases over to state agencies and state courts could 
result in a lack of uniformity in decisions, the states 
should be given the right to act. 

Fourth, we should act decisively to bar crooks and 
racketeers from positions in unions—elective or 
otherwise—that enable them to wield corrupt power. 
We should require orderly bargaining and bar secret 
contracts that may deny to union members the 
economic benefits due them. We should require 
honest. and frequent conventions and elections. 

These last requirements come in a “rights” area 
that requires careful and advised deliberation. 
Drafting a genuine labor reform law that will be 
fair to everyone poses complex problems. Few fields 
of lawmaking are as difficult—or as controversial. 
The so-called “bill of rights” is an example. 

Generally, its objectives are highly desirable. The 
“bill of rights” section of the proposals before the 
House—strongly backed by public opinion—would 
guarantee the individual freedom of speech and 
assembly, the right to participate in decision-making, 
and the power to go to court to enforce democratic 
processes in the union. 

Theoretically, nobody can quarrel with these ob- 
jectives. They are a strong step toward more demo- 
cratic unions. But they would not necessarily result 
in better unions. Conceivably, they could have an 
unsettling influence on labor relations. 

Minority privileges can easily be abused. Many 
employers can attest—from the bitterest experiences 
—that a union’s lack of discipline and control over 
all of its members may create constant troubles. 

In legislating on the “bill of rights,” Congress 
would be wise to move cautiously, and to listen to the 
advice of responsible labor leaders as well as to 
those who uphold civil liberties. 

It would be wrong if—in a rush to safeguard the 
rights of the individual—Congress failed to recon- 
cile these rights and the need to preserve the ability 
of legitimate labor organizations to act honestly and 
responsibly in their relations with employers. 
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O LONGER need you fumble and 

tug at hopeless knots and broken 
laces. With Talon’s new adjustable 
Shu-Lok® fastener—already used by 
leading makers— you just flip the tongue 
to close or open the shoe. 


To make its modern fasteners, Talon 
must design and build itsown unique ma- 
chines—and this often leads to lubrica- 
tion problems never encountered before. 
Each new problem, however, has been 
solved with the help of Shell engineers. 





TALON, INC., world’s larg: 


zipper manufacturer, makes 


Flip-top tongue says NO’ fo knots 


In addition, Shell makes regular sur- 
veys of ‘Talon’s needs to take advantage 
of the latest advances in petroleum 
science, and to keep lubricant inven- 
tories at a money-saving minimum. 

7 i 7 
Through continuing research, Shell 
gains the knowledge that speeds the 
work of industry. This same research 
assures you of more for your money in 
every product you buy under the Shell 
name and trademark. 


Leaders in Industry rely on Shel! Industrial Products 


©1959, SHELL Oll COMPANY 


new fastener featured in 
Johnston & Murphy Berkeley 


SHELL 











THE CREW - THE PASSENGERS - THE AIRLINE OPERATORS 


FROM EVERY POINT OF VIEW, CONVAIR’S 880 JET-LINER... 


“Ueans ahead for yoorr to come 


Convair’s 880 Jet-Liners, powered by General Electric CJ-805 engines, incorporate advanced design and 


engineering features that are as much as five years ahead of any commercial transport now in production. 
A “‘pilot’s plane,” a delight to ride in, the 880 also meets the most exacting economic and operational require- 
ments of airline operators. From everyone’s point of view, the 880 Jet-Liner, built by Convair, a Division of 
General Dynamics Corporation, will bring you jet travel that is years ahead for years to come! 
CONVAIR 
aovision or GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 


First to offer Convair 880 or 600 Jet-Liner service will be TWA, DELTA, TRANSCONTINENTAL (Argentina), REAL-AEROVIAS (Brazil), S.A.S., SWISSAIR, AMERICAN 











